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PREFACE 
THE FIRST EDITION, 



Wi 



E fhall not imitate the invidious ex;r 
^mple of fome authors, who think it ne* 
ceflary to deftroy the edifices of others, 
in order to clear the way for thejr own# 
Indeed as we have no peculiar iyftem to 
lupport, we have no temptaf ion tp attack 
the theories of former writers; and to 
point out that we rely entirely upon prac- 
tice and experience, we have chofen tbo 
ti^le of Pradlical Education^ 
A 3 



VI PREFACE. 

To make ^ny progrefs in the art of ciu- 
Cation^ it muft be patiently reduced to an 
experimental fcience ; we are fjily fen- 
fible of the extent and difficjlty of this 
undertaking, and we have not the arro- 
gance to imagine, that we have made any 
confiderablc prqgrefs in a work, which 
the labours of manv generations mav, 
perhaps, be infufBcient to complete ; but 
we lay before the public the relult of our 
experiments, and in many inftances the 
experiments themfelv^es. In purfuing this 
part of piiripUn^' Ari fiairer-fome times de- 

• fccndcd from that pk vatibn of fty le, which 
the reader might cxpcii in a quarto vq-^ 

***riuro]e ; we have, fte'tjuently been obliged^, 
to record facts concerning children whFch 
may fcem trifling, and to* enter into ^ 
jninutcneis of detail which may appear 
unneccflary. No anecdotes, however, 
have been admitted without due delibera^ 
tion ; nothing has been introduced to gra-t 
tify the idle curiofity of others, or to in-» 
dulgc our own feelings of domeftic part 
tiulity. 
In what we have written upon the rU4 



PREFACE. Vli 

4imcuts of fcience we have purfued an 
oppofite plan ; fo far fronl attempting to 
teach them in detail, we refer our read- 
ers to the excellent treatifcs on the diffe* 
rent branches of fcience, and on the va- 
rious faculties of the human mind, which 
are to be found in every language. The 
chapters that we have introduced upon 
thefe fubjefts, are intended merely as (pe- 
cimens of the manner in which we thiak 
young children fhould be taught. We 
have found from experience, that an 
early knowledge of the fir ft principles of 
fcience may be given in converfation, and 
may be infenlibly acquired from the ufual 
incidents of life : if this knowledge be 
carefully affociated With the technical 
terms which common ufe may preferve 
in the memory, much of the difficulty of 
fubfequent inftruftion may be avoided. 

The Iketches we have hazarded upon 
thefe fubjefts may to fome appear too 
flight, and to others too abftrufe and te- 
dious. To thofe who have explored the 
vaft mines of human knowledge, fmall 
Ip^cime^s appear triflii^ and contempti- 
A4 
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blc, whilft, on the contrary, the Icls acr 
cuftomed eye is ibmewhat dazzled and 
confufed by the appearance even of a 
fmall colleSion : but to the moft cnliorht- 
cqed mind new combinations may be Tug- 
gefted by a new arrangement of materi- 
als, and the curiofity and enthufialm of 
the inexperienced may be awakened, and 
excited to accurate and laborious re- 
fcarphes by a familjc^r introduction to the 
rudiments of fcience. 

With rcfpeft to what is commonly 
called the education of the heart, we 
have endeavoured to fuggeft the eafieft 
yneans of inducing ufeful and agreeable 
habits, well regulated fympathy and be- 
nevolent afFeftions. A witty writer fays, 
^* II eft permjs d'ennuyer en moralitcs 
** d*ici jufqu* a Conftantinoplc.'* Un- 
willing to avail ourfclves of this permif- 
fion, we have feduloufly avoided decla- 
mation, and wherever we have been 
obliged to repeat ancient maxims, and 
common truths, we have at leaft thought 
it becoming to prefcnt them in a new 
drefs. 4 
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On religion and politics we have bwm 
iiient, becaufe we have no ambition tQ 
gain partisans, or to make profelytes, and 
J>ecaufe we do not addrefs ourfelves ex- 
dufively to any feft or to any party. The 
icrutinizing eye of criticifm, in looking 
pver our table of contents, will alfo, pro-? 
bably, obferve that there are no chapters 
on courage and chaftity. To pretend to 
teach courage to Britons would be as rii- 
diculous as it is unneceflary ; and, except 
amongft thofe who are expofed to the 
jcoritagion of foreign manners, we may 
boaft of the liiperior delicacy of our fair 
countrywomen ; a delicacy acquired from 
domeftic example, and confirmed by pub- 
lic apprdbation. Our opinions concern- 
ing the female charafter and underftand- 
ing have been fully detailed in a former 
publication* ; and, unwilling to fatigue 
by repetition, we have touched but flight- 
ly upon thefe fubjefts in our chapters on 
Temper, Female Accomplilhments, Pni? 
jsience, and Economy* 

P Letters for Literary Ladies. 



X PRJBFACS. 

Wc have warned our readers not to ex- 
pcft from us aay new theory of education, 
but they need not apprehend that we have 
wrijtten without method, or that we have 
thrown before them a heap of defultory 
remarks and experiments, which lead to 
no conclufions, and which tend to the ef- 
tablifliment of no ufcful principles. Wc 
affurc them that we have worked upon a 
regular plan, and where we have failed 
of executing our delign, it has not been 
for want of labour or attention. Con- 
vinced that it is the duty and the intercft 
of all who write, tq inquire what others 
have faid aiad thought upon the fubjedl of 
whicjx they treat, we have examined at* 
tcntively the works of others, that we 
might colleit whatever knowledge they 
contain, and that we might neither arro- 
- gate inventions which do not belong to 
us, nor weary the public by repetition. 
Some ufeful and ingenious efTays may pro- 
bably have cfcapcd our notice, but we 
flatter ourfelves, that our readers will not 
find reafon to accufe us of negligence, as 
wc have perufed with diligent attention 



every work upon education, that has ob* 
tained the fanftion of time or of public 
approbation, and, though wc have never 
bound ourfelves to the letter, we hppe^ 
that we have been faithful to the fpirit of 
their authors. Without incumbering our- 
felves with any part of their fyftems which 
has not been authorized by experience, 
we have fteadily attempted immediately 
to apply to practice fuch of their ideas as 
we have thought ufeful; but whilft wq 
have ufed the thoughts of others, we have 
been anxious to avoid mean plagiarifm, 
and wherever we have borrowed, the 
debt has been carefully acknowledged. 

^The firft hint of the chapter on Toys 
was received from Dr. Beddoes. When 
a book appears under the name of two 
authors, it is natural to enquire what 
ihare belongs to each of them. The work 
was refumed from a defign formed and 
begun twenty years ago by Mr. Edge- 
worth; all that relates to the art of teach* 
ing to read in the chapter on Talks, the 
chapter on Grammar and ClafTical Lite-^ 
fatyre, Geography, Chronology, Arith^ 
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Bietic^ Geometrr asd Mrrranirs^ vrre 
written bv him- The fketra ct an Lirro- 
da£tkm toC b q m i tfy was wrineaby hs&ijQ 

Lovell £• and the rcfr of tbc book bj hi> 
daughter Maria £* She was encooragod 
and enabled to write upon this important 
fubjed, bv having for many years berare 
her eyes the condud of a judicioos mctbcr 
in the education of a laree tamilr. The 
chapter on Obedience was written from 
the late Mrs- Edgeworth's notes, and was 
exemplified by her fiiccefsnil praidice in 
the management of her children ; the 
wholp manuicript was fubmitted to her 
judgment, and flie revifed parts of it ia 
the lafl ilage of a fatal difeaie. 
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ADVERT is ii ME J^T ' 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



JL HE Authors have^ m this Second 
JUition^ endeavoured to avail themfelvea of various 
corrections that have been pointed out to them by 
private or public animadverfion. 

In the Chapter upon Servants^ they have explain* 
ed what appeared difficult or liable t6 objection; and 
froni fomc other Chapters they have expunged fuper- 
fious palTages. 

They feel themfelves highly obliged to M, Kftet, of 
Geneva, for fuch a tranflation of their Works into 
French as gives back a faithful and lively image of the 
OriginaU They attribute to tnifapprehenfion fome 
flridures which M. Pidet has thrown out in his 
Bibliothequc Britannique^ Ni. 93, p, a7lt with refped 



to their filonce upon Religion. Children uluatly Icartt 
the Religion of their parents } they attend public 
Worfhip^ and both at home and at School they read 
the Bible and various religious Books, which are at 
courfeput into their hands. — Can any thing material 
be added to what has already been publiflied upon this 
fubje£l ? — Could any particular fyftem meet wjth ge- 
neral approbation ? 

The Authors continue to preferve the filcnce upon 
this Subje6l:, which they before thought prudent j 
but they difavow in explicit terms the defign of 
laying down a fyflcm of Education, founded ^^po^ 
Morality, cxclufive of Religion* 
EJggworth's Town, 
Jan. I80K 

ERRATA. 

Vol. L p. 3*f, J. 14, /ormcans, rw</names 
41, I t, fir he, rend hy 
1 15, note, far BarthQllet'i, rtad Bothfillet's 
S'^O, h 8 from bou fir pour, rtad your 
3^5, line t, fir iffettationt, rM</ aflertions 
365, line 10^ fir or, read of 
\tA.n. p. 194,. ult./»r their, I'M*/ hif 

808, lin« 10 from hot. fir teooIUAtd, rei0 reooIk<^6d 
884, I. 5./«ragloakry, r««/fk>flari<|t 
824, line 10, fir gloflariet, readghttarf 
865, line 7, /or number, read i number 
314, line 1 1, fir back, read ball 
384, 1. 8. fir like Orlando, read liketliat of Orlando 
Vol. lUt p. 196, Ihicld, firHtmikj't, read Hzrtkf '9 
,JP^ ^ury ule, Rh/uUtta, was hj roiftakc printed in the Chapta on 
Coometrj \ it wai intended for the Appendii# 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 
TOYS. 



"W< 



HY don't you play with your play- 
•* things, my^dcar? I am fure that I have 
•* bought toys enough for you ; why can't you 
** divert yourfelf with them, inftead of break- 
" ing them to pieces ?" fays a mother to her 
child, who (lands idle and miferable, furround- 
ed by disjointed dolls, maimed horfes, coaches 
and one-horfe chairs without wheels, and a 
namelefs wreck of gilded lumber. 

A chilci in this fituation is furely more to be 
pitied than blamed, for is it not vain to repeat, 
*' Why don't you play with your playthings," 
unlefs they be fuch as he can play with, which 
is very feldom the cafe y and is it not rather 
unjuft to be angry with him for breaking them 

VOL. I. ^ B 



2 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

to pieces, when he can by no other device ren- 
der them fubfervient to his amufcment ? He 
breaks them, not from the love of mifchief, 
but from the hatred of idlencfs j either he wifhea 
to fee what his playthings are made of, and 
how they are made, or whether he can put 
them together again if the parts be once fepa- 
rated. All this is perfectly innocent ; and it is 
a pity that his love of knowledge and his fpirit 
of a£tivity fliould be repreffed by the undiftin- 
guifliing correction of a nurfcry maid, or the 
unceallng reproof of a governefs. 

The more natural vivacity and ingenuity 
young people jwlTefs, the lefs are they likely to 
be amufed with the toys which are ufually put 
into their hands. ITiey require to have things 
which exercife their fcnfes or their imagination, 
their imitative, and inventive powers. The 
glaring colours, or the gilding of toys, may 
catch the eye, and pleafe for a few minutes, 
but unlefs fome ufe can be made of them, they 
will, and ought to be foon difcardcd. A boy, 
who has the ufe of his limbs, and whofe mind 
ia untainted with prejudice, would in all pro 
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bability prefer a fubftantial cart, in which he 
would carry weeds, earth, and (tones, up and 
down hill, to the fineft frail coach and fix that 
ever came out of a toy-fliop : for what could he 
do with the coach after having admired, and 
fucked the paint, but drag it cautioufly along 
the carpet of a drawing-room, watching. the 
wheels, which will not turn, and feeming to 
fjmpathize with the juft terrors of the lady and 
gentleman within, who appear certain of being 
overturned every five minutes. When he is tired 
of this, perhaps, he may fet about to unhamefs 
horfes which were never meant to be unhamelF- 
ed ; or to comb their woollen manes and tails, 
whic^ ufually come off during the operation. 

That fuch toys are frail and ufelefs may, 
however, be confidered as evils con^paratively 
{mall : as long as a child has fenfe and courage 
to deftroy his toys, there is no great harm done; 
but, in general, he is taught to fet a value 
upon them totally independant of all ideas of 
utility, or of any regard to his own real feelings . 
Either he is conjured to take particular care of 
tl)em, becaufe they coft a great deal of money j 
B 2 



4 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

or elfe he is taught to admire them as minia- 
tures of fome of the fine things on which fine 
people pride themfelves: if no other bad confe- 
quence were to enfue, this fingle circumftance 
of bis being guided in his choice by the opinion 
of others is dangerous. Inftcad of attending to 
his own fenfations, and learning fi-om his own 
experience, he acquires the habit of eftimating 
his pleafures by the tafte and judgment of thofe 
who happen to be near him. 

« I liked the cart the beft," fays the boy, 
^^ but mamhia and every body faid that the 
" coach was the pretticfl: ; fo I chofe the coach." 
— Shall we wonder if the fa,me principle after- 
Ivards governs hitn ie the choice of " the toys 
of age." 

. A little girl, prefiding'at her baby tea-table, 
is pleafcd with the notion that flie is'like her 
mamma ; and, before flie can have any idea 
of the real pleafures of converfation and fociety, 
ihe is confirmed in the perfuafion, that tattling 
and vifiting are fome of the moft enviable privi-^ 
lig'es of grown people j. a fet of beings whom 
fhe believes to be in pofTeffion of all the fwect?6 
if happinefb. •, 
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Dolls, -be fide the prefcriptive right of ancient 
ufage, can boaft of fuch an able champion in 
Rouffeau, that it requires no common Ihare of 
temerity to attack them. As far as they are the 
means of infpiring girls with a taftc for neatnefii 
in drefs, and with a defire to make thole things 
for themfelves, for which women are ufually deb- 
pendent upon milliners, we muft acknowledge 
their utility ; but a watchful eye fhould bq kept 
upon the child to mark the firft fymptoms of a 
love of finery and fafliion. It is a fcnfiblc remark 
of a late female writer, that whilft young peo- 
ple work, the mind will'follow the hands, the 
thoughts are occupied with trifles, and the in- 
duftry is ftimulated by vanity. 

Out objeftions to dolls ire offered with great 
fubmiflicnandduehefitation. With more confi- 
dence we may venture to attack baby-houfes ; 
an unfumiftied baby-houfe might be a good toy, 
as it would employ little carpenters and femp- 
ftreffes to fit it up ; but a completely furniflied 
baby-houfe proves as tirefome to a child as a 
finifhed feat is to a young nobleman. After. 
, peeping, for in general only a peep can be had^ 

B3 



6 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

i4ito each apartment, after being thoroughly 
fatisfied that nothing is wanting, and that con- 
fequently there is nothing to be done, the young 
lady lays her doll upon the ilate bed, if the doll 
be not twice as large as the bed, and falls faft 
afleep in the m.idft of hcf felicity. 

Before dolls, baby-houfes, coaches, and cups 
and faucers, there comes a fet of toys, which 

are made to imitate the aflions of men and 

« 

women, and the notes or noifes of birds and 
beafts. Many of thefc are ingenious in their 
conftruftion, and happy in their effeft, but that 
efFeft unfortunately is tranfitory. When the 
wooden woman has churned her hour in her 
empty churn ; when the ftiff-backed man ha$ 
hammered or fawed till his arms are broken, or 
till his employer's arms are tired ; when the 
gilt lamb hasba— ad, the obftinate pig fqueak- 
ed, and the provoking cuckoo cried cuck— -oo, 
till no one in the houfe can endure the noife ; 
what remains to be done ?— Woe betide the 
unlucky little philofopher, who fhould think of 
enquiring why the woman churned, or how 
Jhe bird cried cuckoo -, for it is ten tb one that 
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in profecuting fuch an enquiry, juft when he is 
upon the eve of difcovery, he fnaps the wire, 
or perforates the bellows, and there enfue " a 
'^ death-like filence, and a dread repofe." 

The grief which is felt for fpoiling a new 
plaything might be borne, if it were not 
increafed, as it commonly is, by the reproaches 
of friends ; much kind eloquence upon thefe 
occafions, is frequently difplayed, to bring the 
fufFerer to a proper fenfe of his folly, till in due 
time the contrite corners of his mouth arc drawn 
down, his wide eyes fill with tears, and, with- 
out knowing what he means, he promifes never 
to be fo filly any more. ITie future fafcty of his 
worthlefs playthings is thus purchafed at the 
expence of his underftanding, perhaps of his 
integrity ; for children fcldom fcrupuloufly 
adhere to promifes, which they have made to 
efcape from impending puniftiment. 

We have ventured to objeft to fome fafliion- 
^ble toys :\ A^e are bound at leaft to oppofe 
others in their place ; and we Ihall take the 
matter up foberly from the nurfery. 

'Pie fifft toys for infants fliould be merely 
B 4 



8 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

fuch things as may be grafped without danger, 
and which might, by the difference of their 
fizes, invite comparifon : round ivory or wooden 
flicks (hould be put into their little hands ; by 
degrees they will learn to lift them to their 
mouths, and they will diftinguifti their fizes : 
fquare and circular bits of wood, balls, cubes, 
and triangles, with holes of different lizes made 
in tliem, to admit the fticks, fhould be their 
play-things. No greater apparatus is neceffary 
for the amufement of the firft months of an in* 
fant's life. To eafe the pain which they feel 
from cutting teeth, infants generally carry to 
their mouths whatever they can lay their hands 
upon ; but they foon learn to diftijnguifli thofe 
bodies which relieve their pain, from thofe 
which gratify their palate ; and, if they are left 
to themfelves, they will always choofe what is 
painted in preference to every thing ejfe ; nor 
muft we attribute the look of delight with 
which they feizc toys that are painted red, 
merely to the pleafure which their eye takes in 
the bright colour, but to the love of the fweet 
tafte which they fuck from the-pamt,- What 
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injury may be done ^o the health by the quan* 
tity of lead which is thus fwallowed, we will 
not pretend to determine^ but we refer to a me- 
dical name of high authority*, whofe cautions 
probably will not be treated wit*h negleS, To 
gratify the eye with glittering objects, if this be 
neceffary, may be done with more fafety by 
toys of tin and poliflicd iron, a common fteel 
button is a more defirable plaything to a young 
child then many expenfive toys ; a few fuch 
buttons tied together, fo as to pre^■ ent any dan- 
ger of their being fwallowed, would continue 
for fome time a fource of amufement. 

When a nurfe wants to pleafe or to pacify a 
child, (he ftuns its ear with a variety of noifes, 
or dazzles its eye with glaring colours or fti- 
mulating light. The eye and the ear are thus 
fatigued without advantage, and the temper; 
is hufhed to a tranfient calm by expedients, 
which in time mull lofe their effe£l, and which 
can have no power over confirmed fretfulnefs. 
The pleafure of exercifing their fenfes is M 
itfelf fufficient to children without any facti- 
ous ftimuUis, which only exhaufts their exci- 
* Dr. Fothcrgill. 
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tabiiity, and renders them incapable of being 
amufed by a variety of common objefts, which 
would naturally be their entertainment. We 
do not here fpeak of the attempts made to 
footh a child who is ill ; " to charm the fenfe 
*' of pain," fo far as it can be done by diverting 
the child's attention from his own fufferings 
to outward objefts, is humane and reafonable, 
provided our compaflion does not induce in the 
child's mind the expeftation of continual at- 
tendance, and that impatience of temper which 
increafes bodily fuffering. It would be in vain 
to read leftures on philofophy to a nurfe, or to 
expeft ftoicifm from an infant; but, perhaps, 
where mothers pay attention themfelves to their 
children, they will be able to prevent many 
of the confequences of vulgar prejudice and 
folly. A nurfe's wifli is to have as little trouble 
as poffible with the child committed to her 
charge, and at the fame time to flatter the mo- 
ther, from whom ftie expefts her reward. The 
^appearance of extravagant fondnefs for the 
child, of inceffant attention to its humour, and 
abfurd fubmiffion to its caprices, flie imagines 
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to be the fureft method of recommending her* 
felf to favour. She is not to be impofed 
upon by the faint and aiFe6led rebukes of the 
fond mother, who exclaims, " Oh, nurfe, in- 
" deed you do fpoil that child fadly ! — Oh, 
^^ nurfe, upon my word (lie governs you en-^ 
*^ tirely ! — Nurfe, you muft not let her have her 
^ own way always. — Never mind her crying, 
^' I beg, nurfe."' — —Nurfe fmiles, fees that (he 
has gained her point, and promifes to do cx- 
a£tly what her miftrefs defires. Now if, on 
the contrary, fhe perceived that the mother 
was neither to be flattered nor pleafed by thefe 
means, one motive for fpoiling the child would 
immediately ceafe : another ftrong one would, 
it is true, ftill remain. A nurfe wiQies'to 
fave herfelf trouble, and fhe frequently con- 
fults her own convenience when fhe humours 
an infant. She hufhes it to fleep, that flie 
may leave it fafely ; fhe flops it from crying, 
that flie may not hear an irritating noife, that 
flic may relieve herfelf as foon as poffible from 
the painful weaknefs of compaffion, or that fhe 
ii)ay avoid the danger of being interrogated by 
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the family as to the caufe of the diflurhance. 
She thinks it is lefs trouble to yield to ca- 
price and Ul-bumour than to prevent or cure 
it. ^jreality it is not ; for a humoured child 
in time jjagues its attendant infinitely more 
than it would have done with.reafonable ma- 
nagement. If it were pofltble to convmc'e 
nurfes of this, they would facrifice perhaps the 
convenience of a moment to the peace of future 
hours, and they would not be eager to quell 
one ftorra, at the hazard of being obliged to en- 
dure twenty more boifterous ; the candle would 
then no more be thruft almoft into the infant's 
eyes to make it take notice of the light through 
the mift of tears, the eternal bunch of keys 
would not dance and. jingle at every peetifh 
fummons, nor would the roarings of paflion he 
overpowered by infulting fongs, or foothed by 
artful careffes; the child would then be careffed 
and amufed when he looks fmiling and good- 
humoured, jnd all parties would be mudi 
happier. 

Praftical education begins very early, even 
in the nurfery ; without the mountebank pre- 
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tence, that miracles can be performed by the 
turning of a ftraw, without the diftatorial ana- 
thematizing tone, which calls down vengeance 
upon thofe who do not follow to an iota the 
injunftionsof a theorlft, we may fimplyobferve, 
that parents would fava themfelves a great 
deal of trouble, and their children fome pain, 
if they would pay attention to their early 
education. The temper acquires habits much 
earlier than . is ufually apprehended ; the firft 
impreffions w^hich infants receive, and the firil 
habits which they learn from their nurfes, in- 
Utience the temper and difpofition long after 
the flight caufcs which produced them are for- 
gotten. More care and judgment tlian ufually 
fall to the fKare of a nurfc are neceflary, to 
cultivate the difpofition which infants fliew to 
exercife their fenfes, fo as neither to fuiTerthem 
to become indolent andr torpid from want of . 
proper objefts to occupy their attention, nor yet 
to cxhauft their fenfes by continufkl excitation. 
By ill-timed reftraints, or ifijudicioUs incite- 
ments, the nuffe frequently renders the child 
9bftinate or paflionate. An infant fliould never 
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be interrupted in its operations; whilft it wiflic^ 
to ufe its hands, we llioiild not be impatient 
to make it walk, nor when it is pacing with a)l 
the attention to its centre of gravity that is ex- 
erted by a rope-dancer, fuddenly arreft its pro- 
grefs, and infift upon its pronouncing the fcan- 
ty vocabulary which we have compelled it to 
learn. AVlien children are bufily trying ex- 
periments upon obje£Vs within their reach, we 
fliould not, by way of faving them trouble, 
break the courfe of their ideas, and totally pre- 
vent them from acquiring knowledge by theit 
own experience. When a foolifli nurfc fees 
a child attempting' to reach or lift any thing, 
{he runs immediately, *' Oh, dear love, it can't 
do it, it can't !— I'll do it for it, fo I will !" — 
If the child be trying the difference between 
pufliing and pulling, rolling or Aiding, the 
powers of the wedge or the lever, the officious 
nurfe haftens irfftantly to difplay her own know- 
' ledge of the mechanic powers ; " Stay, love^ 
^* ftay y that is not the way to do it — I'll fhew it-- 
^ the right w;ay — See here — look at me, love," 
— — Without interrupting a child in the mo- 
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ment of aftlon, proper care might previoufly be 
taken to remove out of its way thofe things 
which can really hurt it, and a juft degree of 
attention muft be paid to its firll: experiments 
upon hard and heavy, and more efpecially 
upon fliarp, brittle, and burning bodies : but 
this degree of care fhould not degenerate into 
cowardice; it is better that a child fhould 
tumble down or burn its fingers, than that it 
fhould not learn the ufe of its limbs and its 
fenfes. We fhould for another reafon take 
care to put all dangerous things efTcttuallyoutof 
the child's reach, inftead of faying perpetually, 
" Take care don't touch that ! — don't do that! — 
" let that alone !"*— The child, who fcarcclyun- 
derflands the words, and not at all the reafon of 
thefe prohibitions, is frightened by the tone and 
countenance with which ihey are uttered and 
accompanied, and he either becomes indolent 
or cunning ; he defifls from exertion, or feiztes 
the moment to divert himfelf with forbidden ob- 
jects, when the watchful eye that guards /them 
is withdrawn. It is in vain to encompafs the 
refllefsprifoner with a fortification of chairs, and 
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to throw him an old almanack to tear to pieces, 
or an old pincuflnon to ex{)lore ; the enterpri- 
zing adventurer foon makes his cfcape from 
this barricado, leaves his goods behind him, and 
prcfently is again in what the nurfe calls mif- 
chief. 

Milchicf is with nurfes frequently only an* 
other name for any fpecies of aflivity which 
they find troublefome ; the love which chil- 
dren arc fuppofed to have for pulling things out 
of their places, is in reality the defire of feeing 
tilings in motion, or of putting things into dif- 
ferent lituations. lliey will like to put the fur- 
niture hi a room in its proper place, and to ar- 
range every thing in what we call omer, if we 
can make thefe equally permanent fources of 
ailive amufement 5 but when things are once 
in their places, the child has nothing more to 
do, and the more quickly each chair arrives at 
its dellined fituation, the fooner comes the dread^ 
ed Hate of idlenefs and quiet- 

A nurfery, or a room in which young chil- 
dren are to live, fliould never have any furni- 
ture iu it vrhich they (;an fpoil 5 as few things 
4 
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ds poflible fhould be left within their reach 
Which they are not to touch, and at the fame 
tinie they ihould be provided with the means 
of amufiftg themfelves, not with painted or gik 
toys, but with pieces of wood of various fliapes 
and fizes, which they iniy build up and puH 
down, and put in a variety of different forms 
and poiitions ; balls, pulleys, wheels, firings, 
and ftrong little carts, proportioned to their 
age, and to the things which they want to carry 
in them, fhould be their playthings. 

Prints will be entertaining to children at a 
very earty ag6 ; it would be endlefs to enume- 
rate the ufes that may be made of them 3 they 
teich accwacy of fight, th^y engage the atten- 
tion, and employ the imagination. In 1777 

we faw L ,' a child of two years old, point 

out every piece of furniture in the French prints 
of Gil Bias 3 in the print of the Canon at Din« 
ncr, he diflinguifhed the knives, forks, fpoons, 
bottles, &nd every thing upon the table ; the 
dog lying upon the mat, and the bunch of 
keys hanging at Jacintha's girdle ; he told, 
with much readinefs, the occupation of every 
Vo;,. I. C 
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figure in the print, and could fupply from hi§ 
imagination what is fuppofcd fo be hidden by 
the foremoft parts of all the objcfts. A child 
^ of four years old was afkcd, what was meant by 
fomething that was very indiftinftly reprefcnt- 
cd as hanging round the arm of a figure in one 
of the prints in the Tendon Cries. He faid it 
was a glove, tly>ugh it had as little refem- 
blance to a glove as to a ribbon or a purfe. 
When he was aflced bow he knew that it wai 
a glove, he anfwcred, " that it ought to be a 
** glove, becaufc the woman had one upon her 
*' other arm, and none upon that where the 
*^ thing was hanging." Having feen the gown 
of a female figure ih a print hanging obliquely, 
the fame child faid, ^^^The wind blows that 
'* woman's gown back." We mention thefc 
little circumftance*^ from real life, to Ihew how 
early j)rint8 may be an amufement to children, 
and how (juickly things unknown are learnt by 
the relntions which they bear to what was 
known before. We fliould at the fame time 
«})f[*rvo, that children are \i^y apt to make 
ftrange miftakes, and liaffv conclufions, when 
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they begin to rcafon from analogy. A child 
havmg afked what was meant by feme marks 
in the forehead of an old man in a print; and 
having been told upon fome occafion, that old 
people were wifer than yomig ones, brought 
a print containing feveral figures to his mother, 
and told her that ones which he pointed to, was 
wifer tljan all the reft y upon inquiry, it was 
found that he had formed this notion from feeing 
that one figure was wrinkled, and that the 
others were not. 

Prints for children (hould be chofen with 
great care 5 they (hould reprefent objefts which 
are familiar, the refemblances (hould be accu»- 
rate, and the manners (liould be attended to, or 
at leaft the general moral that is to be drawn 
from them. The attitude of Sephora, the box- 
ing lady in Gil Bias, muft appear unnatural 
to children who have not lived with termagant 
heroines. Perhaps, the firft ideas of grace, 
beauty, and propriety, are confiderably influen- 
ced by the firft piftures and prints which pleafe 
children. Sir Jofhua Reynolds tells us, that 
he took a child with him through a room full 
C2 
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of piQures, and that the child flopped, with 
figns of averfion, whenever it came to any pic- 
ture of a figure in a conftraincd attitude. 

Children foon judge tolerably well of proper* 
tion in drawing, where they have been ufed 
to foe the objefts which are reprefented : but 
we often give them prints of objefts, and of 
animals efpccially, which they have n^verfeen, 
and in which no fort of proportion is obferved. 
The common prints of animals muft give chil- 
drciti falfe ideas. Tbe moufe and the elephant 
arc nearly of the fame fize, and the falmon and 
whale fill the fame fpace in the page. Pain- 
ters, who put figures of men amongft their 
buildings, give the idea of the pif portionate 
height immediately to the eye : this is, per- 
haps, the beft fcale we can adopt; in every 
print for children this fliould be attended to. 
Some idea of the relative fizes of the animals 
they fee reprefented would then be given, 
and the imagination would not be filled with 
chimeras. 

. After havidg been acJcuftomed to examine 
prints,' and to trace their refemblance to real 
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objefts, cluldren will probably wifli to try their 
own powers of ifnitation. At this moment no 
Joy, which we could invent for them, yv^ould 
give them half fo.much pleafure as a pencil. 
If we do not put a pencil into their hands be- 
fore they are abl? to do any thing with itj but 
make random marks all over a flueet of paper, 
it wiUlcmg continue a real amufement and oc- 
cupation. No matter how rude their firft at- 
tempts at imitation may be^ if the attention 
of children be occupied, our point is gained. 
'Girls have generally one advantage at this age 
over boys, in the exclufive poffefllon of the 
fciflars : how many camels, and elephants with 
amazing trunks, are cut out by the Induftrious 
fciflars of a bufy, ^nd therefore happy little 
girl, during a winter evening, which pafles fo 
heavijy, sind appears fo immeafunfoly long, to 
ihe idle. 

Modelling in clay or wax might probably be a 
ufeful amufement about this age, if the materials 
were fo prepared, that the children could avoid 
being every moment troublefomc toothers whilft 
tliey arc pt WQrk, The making of baflcets, and 
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the weaving of tape, curtain and falh line may 
be made employments for children ; with pro- 
per preparations, they might atlcaft beoccupiecj 
with thcfe things ; much, perhaps, might not 
be produced by their labours, but it is a great 
deal td give early habits of induftry. Let us do 
what we will, every perfon who has ever had 
any experience upon the fubje£t, muft know 
that it is fcarcely poflible to provide fufficient 
and fuitable occupations for young children ; 
this is one of the firft difficulties in education. 
Thcfe who have never tried the experiment, are 
aftoniflied to find it fuch a difficult and laborious 
bufinefs as it really is, to find employments for 
children from three to fix years old. It is per- 
haps better, that our pupils (hould be entirely 
idle, than that they fhould be half employed. 
f* My dearhave you nothing to dp ?" fhould be 
fpoken in fcrrow rather than in anger. When 
they fe^ other people employed and happy, 
children who have nothing to do, feel mortified 
and miferuble. Count Rumford's was an ex- 
cellent fcheme for exciting fympathetic induftjy 
amongft the children of the poor at Munich ^ 
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in the large hallj where the elder children were 
bufy in fpinning, there was a range of feats ftir 
the younger children, who were not yet per- 
mitted to work; thefe.were compelled to fit 
idle and fee the bufy multittide^. grew extreme- 
ly uneafy in their owii fituation, and became very 
jBnjcious to be employed. We need not ufe any 
compulfion or any artifice; fuch parents as 
think of educating their own children, are ufu- 
aHy employed fome hours in the day in read- 
ing, writing, bufmefs, or co^vetfation ; during 
thefe hours children will naturally feel the 
wantof occBpation, and will, from fympathy, 
from ambition, and from impatience of infup- 
portable ennui, defire with anxious faces, " td 
^* have fomething to do." Inftead of loading 
them with play-things, by way of relieving 
their mifery, we Ihould honeftly tell them, if 
that be the truth, « I am forry I cannot find any 
** thing for you to do at prefent. I hope you 
^* will foon be able to employ yourfelf. What 
** a happy thing it will be for you to be 
^ able, by and by, to read, and write, and 
<^ 4raWj then you will never be forced to fit idle." 
. C4 
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The pains of idlencfs ftimulate children td 
induftry, if they are from time to time properly 
contrafted with the pleafures of occupation. 
We (hoiild affociate cheerfulnefs, and praife, 
and looks of approbation, with induftry ; and, 
whenever young people invent employments 
for themfelves, they fhould be aflifted as much 
as poffible, and /encouraged. At that age 
when they are apt to grow tired in half an 
hour of their playthings, we had better give 
them playthings only for a very Ihort time, at 
intervals, in the day ; and, inftead of waiting 
jtill they are tired, we fliould take the things 
away before they are weary of them. Nor 
ihould we difcourage the inqiiifitive genius 
from examining into the ftrufture of their toys, 
whatever they may be. The fame ingenious 
and aftiye difpofitions, which proippt thefe in- 
quiries, will fecurc children from all thofe nu- 
merous temptations to do mifchief, to which 
the idle are expofed. Ingenious children are 
pleafed with contrivances which anfwer the 
purpofes for which they are intended, and 
they feel fincere regret whenever thefe are in^ 
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jureci or deftroyed : this we mention as a fur- 
ther comfort and fecurity for parents, who, in 
the company of young mechanics, ^ apt to 
tremble for their furniture. Children whoob- 
ferve, and who begin to amufe themfelves with 
thought, are not fo actively hoftile in their at- 
tacks upon inanimate objeds. 

We \*ere once prefent at the difleflion of a 
wooden cuckoo, which was attended with ex- 
treme pleafure by a large family of children; 
it was not one of the children who broke the 
precious toy, but it was the father who took it to 
pieces. Nor was it the deftruftion of the play- 
thing which entertained the company, but the 
fight of the manner in which it was conftru£led* 
Many gucffes were made by all the fpeftators 
about the internal ftrutture of the cuckoo, and 
the aftonifhment of the company was univerfal, 
when the bellows were cut open, and the fim- 
ple contrivance was revealed to view ; probably, 
more was learnt from this cuckoo, than was 
^y|2r learnt from any cuckoo before. So fa|: fropa 
being indifferent to the deftruftion of this play- 
thing, H-- — , the little ^rl of four years old to 
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whom it belonged, remembered, feveral months 
afterwards, to remind her father of his promifc 
to repair it. 

** Several toys, which are made at prefent, 
^ arc calculated to give pleafure merely by 
*' exciting furprife, and of courfe give children's 
** minds fuch a tone, that they are afterwards 
^' too fond ofjtmilar ufclefs baubles *." This 
fpecies of delight is foon over, and is fucceeded 
by a defire to triumph in the ignorance, the 
credulity, or the cowardice, of their compa- 
nions. Hence that propetlfity to play tricks, 
which is often injudicioufly encouraged by the 
fmiles of parents^ who are apt to miftake it for 
a proof of \Vit and vivacity. They forget, that 
«' gentle duHnefs ever loved a joke;*' and that 
even wit and vivacity, if they become trouble- 
fome and mifchievous, will be feared, ancj 
fhunned. Many juggling tricks and puzzles 
ar^ highly ingisnious ; and, as far as they can 
cxercife the invention or the patience of young 
people, they al-e ufeftil. Care, however, (hould 
be taken, to feparate the ideas of deceit and of 

* Dr. Bcddoes. 
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Ingenuity, and to prevent children from gl^^y*- 
ing.in the mere poffeffion of a fecret. 

Toys which afford trials of dexterity and ac- 
tivity, fuch as tops, kites, hoops, balls, battle* 
dores aiid fhuttlecocks, ninepins, and cup and 
ball, are excellent ; and we fee that they, are 
tonfequently great and lafting favourites wi& 
children ; their fertfes, their underftanding,- and 
their paffions, are all agreeably interefted and 
exercifed by thefe amufements. They emuliate 
each other ; but, as fome will probably excei 
at one game, and fome at another, this emula- 
tion will not degenerate into envy. There is 
more danger that this hateful paffion fhould be 
created in the minds of young competitors at 
thofe games, where it is fuppofed that fome 
inack or myftery is to be learned before they 
can be played with fuccefs. Whenever chil- 
dren play at fuch games, we ftiould point out to 
them how and why it is that they fuccecd or 
fail : we may Ihew them, that, in reality, there 
is no knack or myftery in any thing, but that 
^om certain caufes certain effects will follow ; 
that, after trying a number of experiments, the 
4 
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circumftances eflential to fuccefs may be dif- 
covered ; and that all the eafc and dexterity, 
Vhich we often attribute to the power of na- 
tural genius, is fimply the cpnfequcnce of prac- 
tice and induftry. This fober leffon may be 
taught to children without putting it into grave 
words, or without formal precepts. A gentle- 
man once aftonifhed a family of children by 
Jiis dexterity in playing at bilboquet : he caught 
the ball nine or ten times fucceflively with 
great rapidity upon the fpike 5 this fuccefs ap- 
peared miraculous, and the father, who ob- 
ferved that it had made a great impreffion 
Upon the little fpeftators, took th^t opportunity 
to (hew the ufe of fpinning the ball, to make 
thfs hole at the bottom afcend in a proper direc- 
tion. The nature of centrifugal motion, an4 
its efFeft in prpferying thc^ parqllelifm of m(h 
iiorty if we may be allowed the expreffion, wa5 
explained, not at once, but at different inter- 
vals, to the young audience. Only as much 
was explained at a time as the children could 
priderftand, without fatiguing their attention^ 
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Und the abftrufe fubjeft was mide familiar by 
the mode of illuftration that was adopted. 

It is furprifmg how much children may fcam 
from their playthings when they are judicioufly 
chofen, and when the habit of reflexion and 
obfervation is aflbciated with the ideas df 
amufement and happinefs. A little boy of nine 
years old, who had had a hoop to play with, 
afked " why a hoop, or a plate, if rolled upon 
*^ its edge, keeps up as long as it rolls, but fells 
" as foon as it flops, and will not ftand if you 
" try to make it ftand ftill upon its edge." Was 
not the boy's underftanding as well employed 
whilrt he was thinking of this phaenomenon, 
which he obferved whilft he was beating his 
hoop, as it could poflibly have been by thp 
moft learned preceptor ? 

When a pedantic fchoolmafter fees a boy 
eagerly watching a paper kite, he obferves, 
" What a pity it is that children cannot be 
" made to mind their grammar as well as their 
" kites !" and he adds perhaps fome peevifli 
ejaculation on the natural idlenefs of boys, 
and that pernicious love of play againft which 
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he is doomed to wage perpetual war. A man 
of fenfe will fee the fame fight with a different 
eye; in this pernicious love of play he willdif- 
cern the fymptoms of a love of fcience, and, 
inftead of deploring the natural idlenefs of 
children, he will admire the aftivity which 
they difplay in the purfuit of knowledge^ He 
will feel that it is his bufinefs to direft this ac- 
tivity, to furnifh his pupil with materials for 
frefti combinations, to put him, or to let him 
put himfclf, in fituations where he can make 
ufeful obfervations, and. acquire that experience 
which cannot be bought, and which no maf- 
ters can communicate. 

It will not be beneath the dignity of a phi- 
iofophic tutor to confider the different effefts, 
which the mofli: common plays of children have 
upon the habits of the underftanding and tem- 
per. Whoever has wjitched children putting 
together a differed map> mull have been 
amufed with the trial between wit and judg- 
ment. Jhe child who quickly perceives re- 
fembiances catches inftantly at the firft bit of 
tt^g wooden map, that has a iingle hookoip 
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hoUow that feems likely to ^nfwer his pur* 
pofe ; he makes perhaps twenty different trials 
before he hits upon the right combination; 
whilft the wary youth, who has been ac- 
cuftomed to obfcrve differences, cautioufly exa- 
mines with his eye the whole outline before his 
hand begins to move ; and> having exa£Hy 
compared the two indentures, he joins them 
with fober confidence5 more proud of never 
di%racing his judgment by a fruitlefs attempt, 
than ambitious of rapid fuccefs. He is flow, 
but fare, and wins the day. 

There are fome plays which require prefence 
of mind, and which demand immediate atten-* 
tion to what is aftually going forward, in 
which children capable of the greatefl degree 
of abflraft attention are ,mofl apt to be defec- 
tive. They have many idejas, but none of them 
ready, and their knowledge is ufelefs, becaufe 
it is recoIkScd a moment too late. Could we 
in fuitably dignified language defcribc the 
game of" birds, beafls, and fiflies," we fhould 
venture to prefcribe it as no very painfiil re- 
medy for thefe abfcnt attd abftra^ed parffi>iv 
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ages. When the handkerchief or the ball i^ 
thrown, and when his bead's name is called 
for, the abfent little philofopher is obliged to 
coUeft his fcattered thoughts inftantaneoufly, 
or elfe he expofes himfelf to the ridicule of 
naming perhaps a fifh inftead of a beaft* To 
thofe children who, on the contrary, are not 
fufficiently apt to abftraft their attention, and 
who are what Bacon calls " birdwitted," we 
fhould recommend a folitary-board. At the 
folitary - board they muft withdraw theif 
thoughts from all external objefts, hear no* 
thing that is faid, and fix their attention folely 
upon the figure and the pegs before them, elfe 
they will never fucceed 5 and if they make one 
crrour in their calculations, they lofe all their 
labour. Thofe who are precipitate, and not 
fufficiently attentive to the confequences of their 
own aftions, may receive many falutary leffons 
at the draught or chefs-board, happy if they 
can learn prudence and forefight by frequently 
Jbfing the battle. 

We are not quite fo abfurd as to imagine, 
that any great or permanent effects caa be pro- 
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duced' by fuch flight caufes as a game at 
draughts, or at folitary-board, but the com- 
bination of a number of apparent trifles is not to 
beneglefted in education. 

We have never yet mentioned what will 
probably firft occur to thofe who would invent 
employments for children. We have never 
mientioned thofe great delights to children, a 
fpade, a hoe, a rake, a wheelbarrow. We hold 
all thefe in proper refpeft, but we did not fooner 
mention them, becaufe, if introduced too early, 
they are ufelefs. We muft not expe£t that a 
boy of fix or feven years old can find for any 
length of time fufficient daily* occupation in a 
garden : he has not ftrength for hard labour -, 
he can dig foft earth, he can weed groundfei 
and other weeds which take rio deep root^ 
but after he has weeded his little garden, and 
fowed his feeds, there muft be a fufpenfion of 
his labours : frequently children, for want of 
fomething to do, when they have fowed flower- 
feeds in their crooked beds, dig up the hopes 
of the year to make a new walk, or to fink ^ 
well in their garden. We mention thefe things 

Vol. I. D . 
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that parents may fiot be dlfappotAted^ o)r es:^ 
pe£l more from the occupation of a garden 
than it can at a very early age afford. A gar- 
den is an excellent refburce for children^ but 
they fliould have a variety of other occupa- 
tions: rainy days will come^ and froft and 
fnow, and then children niuft be occupied 
within doors. We immediately think of a little 
fet of carpenters tools, to fupply them with 
a£tive amufement. Boys will probably be 
more inclined to attempt making models than 
drawings of the furniture which appears to be 
the moft eafy to imitate ; they will imagine 
that, if they had but tools, they could make 
boxes, and deflcs, and beds^ and chefts of 
drawers, and tables, and chairs innumemble. 
But, alas ! thcfe fond hopes are too foon dif« 
fipated. Suppofe a boy of feven years old to 
be provided with a fmall fet of carpenter's 
tools, his father thinks perhaps that he has 
made him completely happy; but a week 
afterwards the father finds dreadful marks of 
the file and faw upon his mahogany tables ; 
the ufe of thefe tools is immediately inter-*' 

4 
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di£ted until a bench fliall be ptocured. Week 
after week paffes away^ till at length the fre* 
quently reiterated (*peech of, " Papa» you bid 
ftie put you in mind about my bench. Papa 1" 
has its cfFeft, and the bench appears. Now ' 
the young carpenter thinks hcf is quite fet up 
in the world, and proje£ts cartd and boxes^ and 
reading defks and wiiting-deiks for himfelf and 
for his fitters, if he hav^ any.3 but when he 
comes to the execution of his ^lans, what new 
difficulties, what new wants arife ! the wood is 
too thick or too thin ; it fplits, or it cannot be 
cut with a knife ; wire, nails, glue, and, above 
all, the means of heating the glue, are wanting* 
At laft fome firail machme, ftuck together with 
pegs or pinSi is produced^ and the workman is. 
ufually either too much ridiculed^ or too much 
admired. The ftep from pegging to morticing 
is a very difficult ftep, and the want of a mor- 
ticing chifel is infuperable : one tool is called 
upon to do the duty of another, and the pricker 
comes to an untimely end in doing the hard 
duty of the punch ; the faw wants fetting ; the 
plane wiU plane no longer; and the mallet mufl; 
^ D 2 
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be ufed inftead of the liammer, becaufe the 
hammer makes fa much noife, that the ladies 
of the family have voted for its being locked 
up. To all thefe various evils the child fub- 
mits in dcfpair, and finding, after many fruit- 
lefs exertions, that he cannot make any of the 
fine things he had projeflcd, he throv^'s afid^ 
his tools, and is deterred by thefe difappoint- 
ments from future indtiftry and ingenuity. Such 
^Yc the confequences of putting excellent toolsL 
iftto the hands of children before they can 
polliblyufe them: but the tools which are ufc- 
kfs at feven years old vsrill be a moft valuable 
prcfent at eleven or twelve, and for thrs age 
it will be prudent to referve them. A rational 
toy-fliop (hould be provided with all manner of 
carpenter's tools, with wood properly prepared 
for the young workman, and with fcrews, nails^ 
glue, emery paper, and a variety of articles, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ; but 
of which, if parents could readily meet ivith ar 
convenient affemblage, they would willingly 
purchafe for their children. The trouble of 
hunting through a number of differei^t Ihopa 
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prevents them at prefent from purchafing fuch 
things 'y befides, perhaps th?y may not be fuf- 
ficiently good carpenters to know diftln£t]y 
every thing that is neccflary for a young work- 
man. 

. Card, pafteboard, fubftantial but not iharp 
pointed fciffars, wire, gum, and wax, may ia 
fome degre.e fupply^ the want of carpenter's 
tools at that early ag^ when we have obferved 
that the faw and plane are ufelefs. Models of 
common furniture fbould be made as toys, 
^hich piay he taken to pieces, lb that all their 
parts, ^nd the manner ia which they arc put 
together, might be feen diftinftly ; the means 
of the different parts fhould be written * or 
(lamped uppn them : by thefe means the names 
will be affociated with realities, children wiH 
retain them in their memory, >and they will 
neither learn by rote technical terms, nor will 
they be retarded in their progrefs in mechani- 
cal invention by the want of language. Before 
young peogle can ufe tools, thefe models will 
amufe and exercife their attention. From 

... * We arc indebted to Dr, Bcddoot for this idea. 
1)3 
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models of ftimiture we may go oh to models of 
architefture ; pillars of different orders, the 
roofe of houfes, the manner of ilating and til- 
ing, &c. Then we may proceed to models of 
fimple machines, choofing at firft fuch as can 
be immediately ufeful to children in their oli^m 
amufemcnts, fuch as wheelbarrows, carts, 
cranes, fcales, fteelyards, jacks, and pumps, 
which children ever view with eager eyes. 

From fimple it will be eafy to proceed gra- 
dually to models of more complicated machi- 
nery: it would be tircfoifte to give a lift^f 
thefe ; models of inftruments ufed by man«- 
fafiurers and artifts ihould be feen ; many of 
thefe are extremely ingenious: fpinning wheels, 
looms, paper-mills, wind-mills, water-mills, 
might with great advantage be fhewn in mi- 
niature to children. We have found that two 
or three hundred bricks formed in plaifter of 
Paris, on a fcale of a quarter of an inch to an 
inch, with a few lintels, &c. in proportion, have 
'' been a lafting and ufeful fund,of amufement. 
Tne diftrafting noife and buftle, the multi- 
tude of objeSs which all claim the attention at 
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00ce^ jneveat jreitog people from imderftandi- 
ing QHich of what tfaey fee^ when they are firft 
taken to look at large man\ifa£tories. If they 
had pcevioufly acquired fome general i^^a ok 
Ihe whofe, and fome particular knowledge (A 
the different parts, when they get into thefr 
places they would not, bewildered by the figfal; 
of wheels and levers, *^ ^are round, fee no- 
^'thii\g,andcomeliome content;" mnrwould the 
explanations of the wodcmen be all jargon to 
them ; they would underftand fome of the tech- 
nical terms, which fo much alarm the intellefis 
.of thofe wh6 hear them for the iirft time. 

It would be highly uieful to children to be 
taken to manufactories, under the care of a 
perfon properly qualified to explain them. 
The workmen at particular places might be 
prepared to aflift the teacher ; and by return- 
ing four or five times to the fame place, and by 
baying but little (hewn at a time, a better 
knowledge of the eflential parts of trades 
might b^ acquired, than by the mod laborious 
and expenfi v^ inftru£tbn at Jiome. 

Wer may exercife the ingenuity and judg* 
D 4 
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ment of children by thefe models of machines, 
by ihcwing them firft the thing to be done, and 
exciting them to invent the beft means of do- 

'^ ing it; afterwards give the models as the re- 
ward for their ingenuity, and let them com- 
pare their own inventions with the contri- 
vances aflually in ufe amongft artificers: by 
thefe means young people may be led to com- 
pare a variety of different contrivances ; they 
will difcem what parts of a "machine are fiiper- 
fluous, and what inadequate, and they will 
clafs particular obfervations gradually under 
general principles. It may be thought, that 
this will tend to give children only mechanical 
invention, or what we fhould call perhaps the 
invention of machines; and thofe who do not 
require this particular talent, will defpife it as 
unneceffary in what are called the liberal pro- 

* feffions. Without attempting to compare the 
value of different intelleftual talents, we may 
obferve, that they are : all in feme meafure de- 
pendent upon aach other. Upon this fubjeft 
we ftiall enlarge more fiillywhen we come to 
^xonfider the method of cultivating the memory 
and invention. . J 
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Chemical toys will be more difficult to man* 
age than mechanical, becaufe the materials, 
requifite to try many chemical experiments, arc 
fuch as cannot fafely be put into the hands of 
children. But a lift of experiments, and of die 
things neceffary to try them, might eafily be 
drawn out be a chemift who would condefcend 
to fuch a talk ; and if thefe materials, with pro- 
per dirc£lions, were to be found at a rational 
toy-fhip, parents would not be afraid of burn- 
ing or poifonlng their children in their firft 
chemical leflbns. In fome families girls are 
taught the confectionary art ; might not this be 
advantageoufly connected with fome know- 
ledge of chemiftry, and might not they be 
better taught than by Mrs. Rafield or Mrs. 
Glufs*? Every culinary operation may be per- 
formed as an art, probably, as well by a cook as 
by a chemift i but,if the chemift did not ^ffift 
the cook now and then with a little fcience, epi- 
cures would have great reafon forlamenthtion* 
Wc do not by any means advife, that girls 
ihould be inftru£ledin confectionary arts at the 

* We do not mean to do injudlce to Mn. Raffcld*s pro- 

feffional ikill. 
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kaiiard of their keeping company withfcrvant^* 
If they learn any thing of this fort, there wilH>e 
many precautions neceffary to feparate them 
from fervants : we do not advife that thefe ha- 
zards fhould be run ; but if girls learn con- 
fcftionary, let them lejarn the principles of che- 
miftry, which may aflift in this art*. 

Children are very fond of attempting ex- 
periments in dying, and are curious about vege^ 
table dy^ ; but they can feldom proceed for 
want of the means of boilings evaporating, 
diftilling and fubliming. Small ftilis, and fmaU 
tea-kettles and lamps, would be extremely uTe- 
ful to them : thefe might be ufed m the room 
with the children's parents,, which would pre- 
vent all danger: they Ihould continue to be the 
property of the parents, and fliould be pro- 
duced only when they are wanted. No great 
apparatus i$ neceffary for fliewing children the 
^rft fimple. operations in chemiftry ; fuch as 
evaporation, cryftallization, calcination, d^ 
tonation, effervefcence, and faturalion. Water 
and fire, fait and fugar, lime and vinegar, are. 

♦ V, Diderot's ingcnioui preface to «' Cbymie dc gout. 
ct dc Todorat.*' 
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not very difficult to be procured ; and a wine* 
glafs is to be found in every houfe. The 
difference between ail acid and alkali jfhould 
be «arly taught to children ; indeed many 
grown people begin to learn cberaiftry, with* 
out diftincUy knowing what is meant by 
thofe terms. 

In the fe]e£lion of chemical experiments for 
yoifng people, it will be beft to avoid fuch as 
have die ibppearance of jugglers tricks, as it is 
notour purpofe to excite tbe amazement of 
thildreti for the moment, but to give them a 
p^manent tafte for icience. In a vtrell known 
book, called ^ Hooper's Hatianal Becreatians^** 
there are many ingenious experiments^ but 
through the whole work there is fuch a want of 
an enlarged mind, and fuch a love of magic and 
deception appears, as muft render it not only 
ufelefs, but unfafe, for young people, in its pre- 
fcnt ftate. Perhaps, a feledion might be made 
from it, in which thefe defefts might be 
avoided; fuch titles as *^ The real apparition: the 
'^ corifederate Counters : thejm^ beatitudes: and 
*' the book offate\' may be changed for others 
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ciore rational. Receipts for " Changing wifU^r 
" intofpringy' for making " Sdf-raijing pyra- 
*^ midsy inchanted mirrors^ and inttUigent flies ,* 
might be omitted, or explained to advantage. 
Recreation the 5th, '^ To tell by the dial of'a 
" watch at what hour, any perfon intends to 
" rife;'* Recreation the twelfth, " To produce 
** the appearance of a phantom on a pedeftal 
" placed on the middle of a table i*' and 
Recreation the thirtieth, ^^ To write feveral 
*' letters which contain no meaning upon cards, 
*^ to make them, after they have been twice 
^ fhuffled, give an aufwer to a queftion that 
" {hall be propofed ," as, for example, " What 
** is love ?" fcarcely come under the denomina- 
tion of Rational Recreations, nor will they 
much conduce to the end propofed in the intn>- 
du6tion to Hooper's work ; that is to fay, in hiis 
own words, " To enlarge and fortify the mind 
" of man, that he may advance with tranquil 
" fteps through the flowery paths of inveftiga- 
*i tion, till arriving at fome noble eminence, he 
^* beholds, with awful aftonifliment, the bound- 
** lefs regions of fcience, and becomes animat- 
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« ed to attain a ftill more lofty ftation, whilfl: 
" his. heart is inceffantly rapt with joys of 
^' which the groveling herd have no concep- 
'' tion." 

Even in thofe chemical experiments in hi& 
book, which are really ingenious and, entertain- 
ing, we ihould avoid giving the old abfurd 
titles, which can only confufe the underlland* 
ing, and fpoU the tafte of children. The tret 
of Diana, and Philofophic wool, are of this 
fpecies. It is not neceffary to make every 
thing marvellous and magical, to fix the atten* 
tion of young people ; if they are properly edu- 
cated, they will find more amufement in difco- 
vering or in fearching for the caufe of the 
effefts which they fee, than in a blind admira- 
tion of the juggler's tricks. 

In the papers of the Manchefter Society, in 
Franklin's letters, in Priellley's and Percival's 
works, there may be found a variety of fimple 
experiments which require -no great apparatus^ 
and which will at once araufe and inftruct. A^ 
the papers of the Manchefter Society, upon tb^ 
repulfiQU and attra£lion of oil and water^ arc 
8 
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fuitefd to children, becaufe they ftate a variety 
of fimple fafte, the mind is led to reafon upon 
them, and induced to judge of the different 
conclufions which are drawn from them by 
different people. The names of Dr* Percival, 
or Dr. Wall, will have no weight With child-< 
ren ; they will compare only the reafons and 
experiments. Oil and water, a cork, a needle, 
a plate, and a glafs tumbler, are all the things 
neceflary for thefc experiments, Mr. Henry's 
experiments upon the influence that fixed aii» 
has on vegetation, and feveral of Reaumur's ex- 
periments, mentioned in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences, are calculated to 
pleafe young people much, and can be re- 
peated without expence or difficulty. 

To thofe who acquire habits of obfervation 
every thing that is to be leen^r heard becomes 
a fource of amufement. Natural hiftory in- 
fercfts children at an early agei but their 
curiofity and afitivity is too often repreffed and 
feftrained by the ignorance or indolence of 
their tutors. The moft inquifitive genius grows 
tired of repeating, « Pray look at this*? What is 
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^' it ? What can the ufe of this be ?" when the 
eonftant anfwer is, '^ Oh ! it's nothing worth 
** looking at, throw it away, it will dirty the 
^' houfc." Thofe who have attended to the 
ways of children and parents well know, that 
there are many little ioconyeniencies attending 
their amufements, which the fublime eye of the 
theorift in education overlooks, but which are 
eiTential to prad:ical fuccefs. ^^ It will dirty the 
f* houfe," puts a ftop to many of the operations 
pf the young philofopher ; nor is it reafbnable 
that his experiments (hould interfere with the 
neceflfary regularity of a well ordered famil]^. 

But moil well ordered families allow their 

» 

horfes and their dogs to have houfes to them* 
felves ; cannot one room be allotted to the chil- 
dren of the family ? . 

To dire^ children in their choice of fiiflils, 
and to give them fome idea of the general ar* 
Hrangements of mineralogy, toyfliops (hould be 
provided with fpecimens of ores, &c. properly 
labelled and arranged, in drawers, fo that they 
may be kept in order ; children (hould have 
<mpty iLelves in their cabinets^ to be filled 
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with their own coUeftions. They wiD tliciT 
know how to direci their refearches, and how 
to difpofe of their treafures. If they have 
proper places to keep things in they will ao- 
quire a tafte for order by the beft means> by 
feeling the ufe of it : to either fex this taftc 
will be highly advantageous. Children who 
are a^ive and indudrious, and who have a 
tafte for natural hiflory, often colleft with much 
enthufiafm a variety of pebbles and common 
fionesy which they value as great curiolities, 
till fome furly mineralogift happens to fee 
them^ and condemns them all with one fu- 
percilious" Plhaw !" or elfe a journey is to be 
taken, and there is no way of packing up the 
heterogeneous cumberfome collection, which 
muft of courfe be abandoned. Nay, if no 
journey is to be taken, a vifitor perhaps comes 
unexpeftedly, the little naturalift's apartment 
muft be vacated on a few minutes notice, and 
the labour of years falls a facrifice in an inftaat 
to the houfemaid's imdiftinguifhipg broom. 

It may feem trifling to infift fo much upon 
fuch (light things, but in fa6t notning caa 
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]b$ done in education witibout attention to mi- 
nute circmmftances. Many who have genius 
to {ketch large plans, have feldom patience to 
attend to Ae detail which is neceffary for their 
accompliihment. This is a ufeful, and there'' 
fore no humiliating, drudgery. 

With the little cabinets which we hjive men- 
tioned fhould be fold cheap microfcopes, which 
will unfold a world of new delights to chiK 
dren ; and it is very probable that children will 
not only be entertained with looking at objefts 
through a microfcope, but they will confider the 
nature of the magnifying glafs. They fliould 
not be rebuffed with the anfwer, " Oh, it's 
** only a common magnifying glafs," but they 
fliould be encouraged in their laudable curio- 
fity ; they may eafily be led to try flight expe- 
riments in optics, which will at leaft give the 
habits of obfervation and attention. In Dr. 
Prieft ley's Hiftory of Vifion many experiments 
may be found which are not above the com- 
prehenfion of xhildren of ten or eleven years 
old 3 we do not imagine that any fcience 
can be taught by defultory experiments, but 

Vol. I. E 
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t^ think that a tafte for fcieoce may early be 
given by making it entertaining, and by exci- 
ting young people to exercife their reafoning 
and inventive faculties upon every objeft which 
furrounds them. We may point out that great 
difcoveries have often been made by attention 
to flight circumftances. The blowing of foap 
bubbles, as it was firft performed as a fcientific 
experiment by the celebrated Dr. Hook before 
the Royal Society, makes a confpicuous figuire 
in Dr. Prieftley's chapter on the reflexion of 
light ; this may be read to children, and they 
will be pleafed when they obferve that what at 
firft appeared only a trifling amufement, has 
occupied the underftanding, and excited the 
admiration, of fome great philofophers. 

Every child obferves the colours which are 
to be feen in panes of glafs windows ; in Prieft- 
ley's Hiftory of Vifion there are fome experi- 
ments of Hook's and Lord Brereton's upon 
thefe colours, which may be felefted. Buffon's 
obfervations upon blue and green ftiadows are 
to be found in the fame work, and they are Yery 
entertaining. In Dr. Franklin's Letters there arc 
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iiumerous experiments which are. particularly 
fuited to young people ; efpecially as in every 
inftance he fpeaks with that candour and open- 
nefs to convifilion, and with that patient defife 
to difcover truth, which we (hould wifli our pu- 
pils to admire and imitate. 

The hiftory of the experiments which have 
been tried in the progrefs of any fcicnce, and 
of the mannei* in which obfcrvations of minute 
fafts have led to great difcoveries, will be ufe- 
ful to the underftanding, and will gradually 
make fhe mind expert in that mental algebra, 
on which both reafoning and invention (which 
is perhaps only a more rapid fpecies of reafon- 
ing) depend. In drawing but a lift of experi- 
ments for children it will therefore be advanta- 
geous, to place them in that order which will 
beft exhibit their relative connexion ; and, in- 
ftead of fliewing young people the fteps of a 
difcovery, we (hould frequently paufe to try if 
they can invent. In this our pupils will fuc- 
ceed often beyond our expeftations; and, 
whether it be in mechanics, chemiftry, geome- 
try, or in the arts^ the fame cowfe of education 
E2, 
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will be found, to have the fame advantages* 
When the powers of reafon have been cultiva- 
ted, and the inventive faculty oxercifed 5 when 
general habits of voluntary exertion aivi patient 
perfeverance have been acquired, it will be 
eafy either for the pupil himfelf, or for his 
friends, to direft his abilities to whatever is 
neceffary for his happincfs. We do not ufi? the 
phrafe,ywcce/J in the world j becaufe, if it con* 
veys any diftinQ: ideas, it implies fome which 
are perhaps inconfiftent with realhappinefs. 

Whilft our pupils occupy and an\ufe them- 
fclves with obfervation, experiment, and inven- 
tion, we muft take care that they have a fuf- 
ficient variety of manual and bodily exercifes. 
A turning-lathe, and a work-bench, will afForci 
them conftant a£tive employment, and when 
young people can invent, they feel great 
pleafure in the execution of their own plans. 
AV^c do not fpcak from vague theory y we have 
feen the ^aily pleafures of the work-bench, and 
the perfevering eagcrnefs with which young 
people work in wood, and brafs, and iron, 
when tools are put into their hands at a proper 
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age, and when theit underftanding has been 
previoufly taught the fimple principles of mer^ 
chanics. It is not to be exi>e£led that any ex- 
hortations we could ufe could prevail upon a 
father who has no tafte for mechanics, or for 
chemiftry, to fpend any of his time in his 
children's laboratory, or at their work-bench ; 
but in his choice of a tutor he may perhaps 
fupply his own defefts, and he will confider 
that even by interefting himfelf in the daily 
occupations of his children, he will do more 
in the advancement of their education than 
can be done by paying money to" a hundred 
mafters. 

We do not mean to confine young people to 
the laboratory or the work-bench, for excrcife ; 
the more exercifes are varied the better. Upon 
this fubjeft we (hall fpeak more fully hereafter : 
we have in general recommended all trials of 
addrefs and dexterity,' but games of thance, 
we thirik fliould be avoided, as they tend to 
give a tafte for gambling ; a paflion which has 
been the ruin of fo many young men of promi- 
fmg talents, of fo many once happy families, 

^ E 3 
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that evcFy parent will think it well worth his 
while to attend to the fmalleft circumftances in 
education, which can prevent its feizing hold 
of the minds of his children. 

In children, as in men, a tafte for gaming 
arifes from the wjuit of better occupation, or 
of proper emotion to relieve them from the 
pains and penalties of idlenefs ; both the vain 
and indolent are prone to this tafte from dif- 
ferent caufcs. The idea of perfonal merit is in- . 
fenfibly connefted with what is called good luck, 
and before avarice abforbs every other feeling, 
vanity forms no inconfiderable part of the charm 
which fixes fuch numbers to the gaming-table. 
Indolent perfons are fond of games of chance, 
becaufe they feel themfelves roufed .agreeably 
from their habitual ftate of apathy, or becauffc 
they perceive, that at thefe contefts, without 
any mental exertion, they are equal, perhaps 
fuperior, to their competitors. 

Happy they who have early been infpired 
with a tafte forfcience and literature! they will 
have a conftant fucceffion of agreeable ideas, 
they will find endlefs variety in the (commonel^ 
objefts which furroun4 them, and feeling thfct 
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every jday of their lives they liave fufficient 
amufement, they will require no extraordinary 
excitations, no holiday pleafures. They who 
have learnt from their own experience a jnft 
confidence in their own powers, they who have 
tafted the delights of well-earned praife, will 
not lightly truft to chance for the increafc of 
felf approbation ^ nor will they purfue with too 
much eaigemefs the precarious triumphs of for- 
tune, who know that in their ufual purfuits it 
is in their own power to command fuccefs pro- 
portioned to their exertions. Perhaps it may 
be thought, that we fhould have deferred our. 
eulogium upon literature till we came to fpeak 
of Talks 5 but if there ufually appears but little, 
connexion in a child's mind between books and 
toys, this muft be attributed to his having had 
books and bad^ toys. In the hands of a judicious 
inftru^or no mea^is are too fmall to be ufeful ; 
* ^very thing is made conducive to his purpofes, 
and inftead of ufelefs baubles, his pupils will be 
provided with playthings which may inftruft* 
^nd with occupations \vhich may at once amufe^ 
^nd improve tht underftanding. 
E 4 
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It would be fuperfluous to give a greater variety 
of inftances of the forts of amufements which 
are advantageous ; we fear that we have al- 
ready given too many, and that we have hazard- 
ed fome obfervations, which will be thought 
too pompous for a chapter upon Toys. We' 
intended to have added to this chapter an 
inventory of the prefent mod fafliionable arti- 
cles in ourtoy-fhops, and a lift of the new affbrt- 
menty to fpeak in the true ftyle of an advertife- 
ment ; but we are obliged to defer this for the 
prefent : upon a future occafion we fhall fub- 
mit it to the judgment of the public. A revo- 
lution even in toy-fhops fhould not be at- 
tempted, unlefs there appear a moral certainty,- 
that we both may and can change for the bet- 
ter. The danger of doing too much in educati- 
on is greater even than the danger of doing too 
little. As the merchants in France anfwered to 
Colbert, when he defired to know " how he 
" could bed affift them,'* children might per- 
haps reply to thofe who are moft officious to 
amufe them, «* Leave us to ourfelves," 
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CHAPTER II. 
TASKS. 
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HY don't you get your talk, inftead 
*^ of playing with your playthings from morning 
*^ to night? You are grown too old now to do 
** Qothing but play. It is high time you Ihould 
^Mearn to read and write, for you cannot be a 
*^ child all your life, child ; fo go and fetch your 
" book, and learn your tajk.'' 

This angry apoftrophe is probably addreffed 
^o a child, at the moment when he is intent 
upon fome agreeable occupation, which is now 
to be ftigmatized with the name of play. Why 
that word fliould all at once change its mean- 
ing y why that Ihould now be a crime, which 
was formerly a virtue ; why he, who had fo 
often been defircd to go and play, fliouId now 
be reviled for his obedience s the young cafuift 
is unable to difcover. He hears that he is no 
longer a child: this he is willing to believe; 
.3 
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but the confequence is alarming ; of. the new- 
duties incumbeat upon his fituation he has yet 
but a confufed idea. In his manly charafter 
he is not yet thoroughly perfeft; his pride 
would make him defpife every thing that is 
childifh, but no change has yet been wrought 
in the inward man> and his old taftes and new 
ambition are at variance. Whether to learn 
to read be a dreadful thing or not, is a quef- 
tion he cannot immediately folve; but if his 
reafoning faculty be fufpended, there is yet a 
power fecretly working within him, by which 
he will involuntarily be governed. This pow- 
er is the power of affociation : of its laws he 
is probably not more ignorant than his tutor; 
nor is he aware that whatever word or idea 
comes into his mind with any fpecies of pain, 
will return, whenever it is recalled to his me- 
liiory, with the fame feelings. The word Taflc, 
the firfl time he hears it, is an unmeaning 
word, but it ceafes to be indifferent to him 
the moment he hears it pronounced in a terri- 
ble voice; "Learn your tafk," and "Fetch 
your book," recur to his recolleftion with indif-! 
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tiQ^ feelings of pain ; and hence without fur- 
ther confideration^ he will be difpofed to diflike 
both books and talks : but his feelings are the 
lafi things to be confidered upon this occafion ; 
the immediate bufinefs is to teach him to read. 
A new en in his life now commences. Thi 
age of learning begins^ and begins in fonpw ; 
the confequerices of a bad beginning are pnv 
verbially ominous ; but no omens can avert 
his fate, no omens can deter his tutor from the' 
undertaking ^ the appointed moment is come ; 
the boy is four years old, and he muft learn to' 
read. Some people fhnck with a panic 
fear left their children (hould never learn to 
read and write, think that they cannot, be in 
too great a hurry to teach them. Spelling 
books, grammars, di£lionaries, rods, and maf* 
ters, are collefted ; nothing is to be heard of 
in the houfe but taiks, nothing is to be feen 
but tears. 

^^ No tears ! no tafks ! no mafters ! nothing 
^ upon cumpuliion !" fay the oppofite party in 
education. " Children muft be left entirely at 
^* liberty j they wiir learn every .thing better 
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** than you can teach them ; their memorjr 
^^ inuft not be overloaded with tralh i their rea- 
*' fon muft be left to grow." 

Their reafon will never grow, unlefs it be 
exercifed, is the reply ; their memory muft be 
ftored whilft they arc young, becaufe in youth 
the memory is moft tenacious. If you leave 
them at liberty for ever, they will never learn 
to fpell, they will never learn Latin, they will 
never get, through Latin grammar; yet they 
muft learn Latin grammar, and a number of 
other difagreeable things, therefore we muft 
give them tafks and talk-mafters. 

In all thefe aftertions perhaps we fhall fihd a 
mixture of truth and error, therefore we had 
better be governed by neither party, but liftcn 
to both, and examine arguments unawed by 
authority. And firft as to the panic fear, which, 
though no argument, is a moft powerful mo* 
tive. We fee but few examples of children fo 
extremely ftupid as not to have been able to 
learn to read and write between the years of 
three . and thirteen ; but we fee many whofe 
temper and whofe underftanding have been ma^ 
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terially injured by premature, or injudiciouis in- 
firu£tioD ; we fee many who are difgufted per- 
haps irrecoverably with literature, whilft they 
are fluently reading books which they cannot 
comjMrehend, or learning words by rote, to 
which they affix no ideas. It is fcarcely worth 
while to fpeak of the vain ambition of thofe» 
who long to have it iaid, that their children 
read fooner than thofe of their neighbours ; for 
fuppoiing their utmoft wifh to be gratified, 
that their fon could read before the age when 
children commonly articulate, ftill the triumph 
muft be of fhort duration, the fame confined to 
a fmall circle of" foes and friends," and proba- 
bly in a few years the memory of the phasno* 
menon would remain only with his doting 
grandmother. Surely it is the ufe which chil* 
dren make of their acquirements which is of con- 
fequence, not the poffeffing them a few years 
fooner or later. A man who during his whole 
life could never write any thing that was worth 
reading, would find it but poor confolation for 
himfelf, his fricnds> or the public to refle£i^ 
that he had been id joining hand before he was 
five years old. 
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As it is ufually managed, it is a dreaidful taffc 
indeed to learn, and if poflible a more dreadful 
tafk to teach, to read : with the help of counters, 
luid coaxing, and gingerbread, or by dint of 
reiterated pain and terror, the names of the four 
and twenty letters of the alphabet are pcriiaps 
in the courfe of fome weeks firmly fixed in the. 
pupil's memory. So much the worfe; allthefe 
names will difturb him if he have common fenfe, 
and at every ftep muft flop his progrefs. To 
begin with the vowels ; ^ach of thefe have fe- 
veral different founds, and confequently ought 
to have feveral names, or different figns to tf f-' 
tinguifh them in different circumftances. In 
the firft leflbn of the fpelling book the child 
begins with a-b makes ab; b-a makes ba. 
The inference, if any general inference can be 
^rawn from tl\is leffon, is, that when a comes 
before h it has one found, and after h it has ano- 
other found ; but this is contradi£ied by and by, 
and it appears that a after 6 has various founds, 
as in hall in hat in hare. The letter i mfire 
is iy as we call it in the alphabet, but injffr it 
is changed^ in pm it is changed again ;.ip 
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that the child being ordered to a(Ex to the 
fame fign a variety of founds, and names, and 
not knowing in what . circumftances to obey, 
and in what to difregard the contradiftory 
injunctions impofed upon him, he pronounces 
. founds at hazard, and adheres pofltively to the 
laft ruled cafe, or maintains an apparently ful- 
len, or truly philofophic and fceptical filence. 
Muft e in pen^ and e in whercy and e in her, 
and e infear^ all be called e alike ? The child 
is patted on the head for reading u as it ought 
to be pronounced in future^ but if, remember- 
ing this enccMiragement, the pupil (hould ven- 
ture to pronounce u in gun and bun in the fame 
manner, he will inevitably be difgraced. Pain 
and ihame imprefs precepts upon the mind» 
the child therefore is intent upon remembering 
the new found of u in bu?i ; but when he comes 
to bufy, and burial, and prudence, his laft pre- 
cedent will lead him fatally aftray, and he will 
again be called dunce. O in the exclamation 
Oh ! is happily called by its alphabetical name, 
but in to we can hardly know it again, and in 
morning and wonder it has a third and a fourth 
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additional found. The amphibious lettef y, 
which is either a vowal or a confonant, has one 
found in one character, and two founds in the 
other ; as a confonant, it is pronounced as in 
yejterday ; in tri/y it is founded as i; in any^ 
and in the termination of many other words, it 
is founded like e. Muft a child know all riiis 
by intuition, or muft it be whipt into him ? 
But he muft know a great deal more betbre he 
can read the moft common words : what length 
of time fliould we allow him for learning when 
c is to be founded like ky and when like s ? 
and how much longer time (hall we add for 
learning when s fliall be pronounced^/, as in 
fiirCy or r, as in has s the found of which laft let- 
ter z he cannot by any conjuration obtain from 
the name zadj the only name by which he has 
been taught to call it ? How much time (hall 
we allow a patient tutor for teaching a docile 
pupil when g is to be founded foft, and when 
hard, lliere are many carefully worded rules 
in the fpelling books, fpecifying before what 
letters, and in what fituations, g (hall vary in 
found, but unfortunately thefe rules are dif-. 
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ficult to be learned by heart, and ftill more dif- 
ficult to underftand. Thefe laws, however 
pofitive, are not found to be of univerfal appli- 
catioin, or at leaft a child has not always wit or 
time to apply them upon the fpur of the occa- 
fion. In coming to the words good gentleman, 
get an ingenious grammar^ he may be puzzled 
by the nice diftinftions he is to make in pro- 
nunciation in cafes apparently fimilar : but he 
has not yet become acquainted with all the 
powers of this privileged letter -, in company 
with h it affumes the charafter of /i as in 
tough : the next time he meets it perhaps in 
the fame company, in the fame place, and as 
nearly as poifible in the fame clrcumftances, as 
in the word though j but now j^ is to become a 
filent letter, and is to pafs incognito, and the 
child would commit an unpardonjible error if 
he claimed the incognito as his late acquaint- 
ance/. Still all thefe are flight difficulties ; a 
moment's refleftion muft convince us, that by 
teaching the common names of every confo- 
nant in the alphabet, we prepare a child for 
mifery when he begins to fpell or read. A 
VoL.L F 
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confonant, as fayeth the fpelling-book, is a let- 
ter which cannot be pronounced without a 
vowel before or after it ; for this reafon B is 
called be, and L, el ; but why the vowel fliould 
come firll: in the one cafe, or laft in the fecond, 
we are not informed ; nor are we told why the 
names of fome letters have no refemblance 
whatever to their founds, either with a vowel 
Taefore or after them. Suppofe that after hav- 
ing learned the alphabet, a child was to at- 
tempt to read the words 

Here isfovie apple pr/e, 
He would pronounce the letters thus, 
Acheare ies efoemc apepeele pewie. 
With this pronunciation the child could fiever 
decyher thefe fimple words. It will be an- 
fwered, perhaps, that no child is expe£led to 
read as foon as he has learnt his alphabet : a 
long initiation of monofyllabic, diflyllabic, trif- 
fyllabic, and polyfyllabic words is previoufly 
to be fubmitted to, nor after this inaugura- 
tion are the novices capable of performing 
with propriety the ceremony of reading whole 
w^ords and fentences. By a different methdd 
of teaching, all this wafte of labour and of time. 
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all this confufion of rules and exceptions, and all 
the confequent confufion in the undcrftanding 
of the pupil may be avoided. 

In teaching a child to read, every letter 
fliould have a precife fingle foujid annexed to 
its figure , this fliould never vary. Where two 
confonants arc joined together, fo as to have 
but one found, as ph, fli, &c. the two letters 
fliould be coupled together by a diftinft in- 
variable msirk. Letters that arc filent fliould 
be marked in fuch a manner as to point out to 
the child that they are not to be founded. Upon 
thefe fimple rules our method of teaching to 
read has been founded. The figns or marks, 
by which thefe diftinftions are to be effcfted, 
are arbitrary, and may be varied as the teacher 
choofes ; the addition of a fingle point above or 
below the common letters is fufficient to diftin- 
guifli the different founds that are given to the 
fame letter, and a mark underneath fuch letters 
as are to be omitted is the only apparatus ne- 
ceflary. Thefe marks were employed by the 
author in 1776, before he had feen Sheridan's 
or any fimilar diftionary ; he has found that they 
•■'-■ . ■ F2 
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do not confufe children as much as figures, be- 
caufe when dots are ufed to diftinguiih founds, 
there is only a change of place, and no change 
of form : but any pcrfon tliat choofes it may 
fubftitute figures inftead of dots. It fhould^ 
however, be remembered, that children mull 
learn to diftinguifti the figures before they can 
be ufeful in difcriminating the words- 
All thefe founds, and each of the charafters 
which denote them^ ftiould be diftinftly known 
by a child before we begin to teach him to 
read. And here at the firft ftep we muft entreat 
the teacher to have patience, to fix firmly in 
her mind ^ we fay her mind, becaufe we ad- 
drefs ourfelves to mothers ; that it is immaterial 
whether a child learns this alphabet in fix 
weeks or in fix months 5 at all events, let it not 
be inculcated with reftraint, or made tirefome, 
left it ihould retard the whole future progrefs 
,pf the pupil. We do not mean to recommend 
. the cuftom of teaching in play^ but furely a 
cheerful countenance is not incompatible with 
application. 

The three founds of the letter (a) fbould firft 
be taught 5 they may be learned by the 4uHeft 
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child in a week, if the letters are (hewn to him 
for a minute or two twice a-day j- proper mo- 
ments fliould be chofen when the child is not 
intent upon any thing elfe, when other children 
have appeared to be amufed with reading, when 
the pupil himfelf appears anxious to be in- 
ib:u£led. As foon as he is acquainted with the 
founds, of (a), and with their diftinguifhing 
marks, each of theie founds fliouId be formed 
into fyMabfes, with each of the confonants ; but 
we ftiould never name the confonants by their 
ufual names ; if it be required to point them out 
by founds, let them refcmble tlie real founds <w 
powers of the confonants : but in faft it will 
never be neceffary to name the confonants fe- 
parately, till their powers in combination with 
the different vowels be diftin£Uy acquired. It 
will then be time enough to teach the common 
names of the letters. To a perfon unacquainted 
with the principles upon which this mode of 
leaching is founded, it muft appear ftrange that 
a child fliould be able to read before he knows 
tfce names of his letters ; but it has been afper- 
F5 
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taincdy that the names of the letters arc an inr 
cumbrance in teaching a child to read. 

In the quotation from Mrs. Harbauld, at the 
liottoni of the alphabetical tables, there is a 
ftrokc between the letters b and r in February ^ 
and between t and h in there, to (liew that 
thcfe letters arc to be founded together, fo as to 
make one found. ITie fame is to be obfervcd 
as to (tii!i) in the word lofv^y and alfo as to the 
fyllablc ing, which in the table No, 4, column 4, 
is dire 6lcd to be taught as one found. ITic 
mark (*) of ol>literation is put under (y) in the 
word dnysy under ^ iinal in thercy and alfo under 
one of Ihe l\ and the (w) m yellow, to (hew that 
thefc letters «ire not to be pronounced. The 
(xccptions to this fcheme of articulation arc 
very few ; fuch as <KCur are marked with the 
iuiniber employed in Walker's dictionary, to de- 
note the excepti(/n, to whicli excellent work 
the teacher will of courfe refer. 

Parents, at the firft /ight of this new alphabet, 

will perhaps tremble lelr they lliould be obliged 

to learn the whole of it before they begin to 

U'iM h their children : but they may calm their 

4 
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.apprehenfions, for they need only point out the 
letters in fucceffionto the child, and found them 
as they are founded in the words annexed to 
the letters in the tablc^ and the child will footi 
by repetition render the marks of the refpeftive 
lettei^ familiar to the teacher. We have never 
found any body complain of difficulty, who has 
gone on from letter to letter along with the child 
who was taught. 

As foonasourpupil knows the different founds 
of (a) combined in fucceffion with all the con- 
fonants, we may teach him Ac reft of the vow- 
els joined with all the confonants, which will be 
a (hort and eafy work. Our readers need not be 
alarmed at the apparent flowncfs of thismcthod : 
fix months, at the rate of four or five minutes 
each day, will render all thefe combinations 
perfe£tly familiar. One of Mrs, Barbauld's 
lefTons for young children, carefully marked in 
the fame manner as the alphabet, (hould, when 
they are well acquainted with the founds of 
each of the vowels combined with each of 
the confonants, be put into our pupil's hands* . 

* Some of thcfc Icffons, and oihers by the authors, will 
Qioitlj be printed* and marked according to this method. 
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The found of three of four letters together 
will immediately become femilar to him, and 
when any of the lefs common founds of the 
vowels, fuch as are contained in the fecond 
table, and the terminating founds, tion, ly, &c. 
occur, they fliould be read to the child, and 
fhould be added to what he has got by rote from 
time to time. When all thefe marks and their 
correfponding founds are learnt, the primer 
fliould be abandoned, and from that time the 
child will be able to read flowly the moft dif- 
ficult words in Ae language. We muft ol>- 
ferve, that the mark of obliteration is of the 
greateft fervice ; it is a clue to the whole laby- 
rinth of intricate and uncouth orthography. 
The word though^ by the obliteration of three 
letters, may be as eafily read as the or that. 

It fhould be obferved that all people, before 
they can read fluently, have acquired a know- 
ledge of the general appearance of moft of the 
words in the language, independently of the 
fyllables of which they are compofed. Seven^ 
children in the author's family were taught to 
Tead in this manner, and three in the coipiuon 
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method ; the difference of tiine> labour^ and 
foiTow, between the two modes of learmng, 
appeared fo clearly, that we can fpeak with 
confidence upon the fubjeft. We think that 
nine tenths of the labour and' difgult of learn- 
ing to read may be faved by this method, and 
that inftead of frowns a]nd tears, the ufual bar* 
bingers of learning, cheerfulnefs and (miles may 
initiate 'willing pupils in the mofi difficult qf all 
human attainmetits. 

A^- and H — , at four and five years old^ 
after they had learned the alphabet, without 
having ever combined the letters in fyllables^ 
V^ere fet to read one of Mrs. Barbauld's little 
books ; after being employed two or three mi- 
nutes every day for a fortnight in making out 
the words of this book, a paper with a few 
raifins well concealed in its folds was given to 
each of them, with thefe words printed on die 
outfide of it, marked accordmg to our alpha* 
bet: 

«' Open this, and eat what you find in it/' 

Tiey retired to a wmdow, and in twenty mi- 
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ttutes thej read it diftin£tty without any affift*.' 
ance. 

The ftep from reading with thcfe msirks, to 
reading without them^ will be found rery eafy. 
Nothing more is neceflary, than to give chil- 
dren the fame books without marks, which 
they can read fluently with them. 

Spelling comes next to reading. New trials 
for the temper ; new perils for the underftand* 
ingj pofitive rules and arbitrary exceptions; 
endlefs examples and contradi£tions $ till at 
length, out of all patience with the ftupid do- 
cility of his pupil, the tutor perceives the ab'fo- 
lute neceffity of making him get by heart wkh 
all convenient fpeed every word in the lan- 
guage. The formidable columns rife in dread 
fucceflion. Months and years are devoted to 
the undertaking; but after going through a 
whole fpelling-booki perhaps a whole di£tioii^ 
ary, till we come triumphantly to fpell Zeugma^ 
we have forgotten how to fpell Abbot, and we 
muft begin again with Aba/ement. Merely the 
learning to fpell fo many unconne£ted words 
without any affiftiance from reafon or analogy^. 
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is nothing compared with the difficulty of learn- 
ing the explanation of them by rote, and the fiill 
greater difficulty of underftanding the meaning of 
the explanation. When a child has got by rote 

" Midnight, the depth of night;" . 
" Metaphyfics, the fcience which treats of irn- 
" material beings, and of forms in general 
*' abftrafted from matter ^ 

has he acquired any very diftinft ideas either of 
midnight or of metaphyfics? If a boy had 
eaten rice pudding till he fancied himfelf tole- 
rably well acquainted with rice^ would he find 
his knowledge much improved by learning from 
his fpelling-book the words 

" Rice, a foreign efculent grain ?" 

yet we are furprifed to difcover, that men have 
fp few accurate ideas, and that fo many learned 
difputes originate in a confufcd or improper ufe 
of words. 

" All this is very true," fays a candid fchool- 
mafter ; ^* we fee the evil, but we cannot new 
*^ model the language, or write a perfefl: phi- 
'^ lofophical dictionary 3 and^ in the meaa 
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•* time, we are bound to teach children to fpell, 
«« which we do with the lefs reluftance, be- 
•* caufe, though we allow that it is an arduous* 
« talk, we have found from experience that it 
^* can be accomplifhed, and that the under- 
*' (landings of many of our pupils furvive all the 
*^ perils to which you think them expofed du- 
** ring the operation." 

Their underftandings may, and do furvive the 
operation j but why fliould they be put in un- 
neceffary danger? and why fliould we early 
difguft children with literature by the pain and 
difficulty of their firft leflbns? We are con- 
vinced that the bufinefs of learning to fpell is 
made much more laborious to children than it 
need to be : it may be ufeful to give them five 
or fix words every day to learn by heart, but 
more only loads their memory ; and we fliould 
at firft feleft words of which they know the 
meaning, and which occur moft frequently in 
reading or converfation. The alphabetical lift 
of words in afpelling-book contains many which 
are not in common ufe, and the pupil forgets 
thefe as faft as he learns them, We have found 
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it entertaining to children, to aflc them to fpell 
any fliort fentence as it has been accidentally 
fpoken. . " Put this book on that table." Afk 
a child how he would fpell thofe words if he 
were obliged to write them down, and you in- 
troduce into his mind the idea that he muft 
learn to fpell, before he can make his words 
and thoughts underftood in writing. It is a 
good way to make children write down a fey^r 
words of their own feleftion everyday, and 
correft the fpelling; and alfo after they have 
been reading, whilft the words are yet frcfli in 
^heir memory, we may afk them to fpell fome 
of the words which they have juft feen ; by 
thefe means, and by repeating at different 
times in the day thofe words which are moft 
frequently wanted, his vocabulary will be 
pretty well (locked without its having coft him 
many tears. We Ihould obferve, that children 
learn to fpell more by the eye than by the ear, 
and that the more they read and write, the 
more likely they will be to remember the com- 
bination of letters in words wliich they have 
continually before their eyes, or which they 

' 3 • 
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feel It neceffary to reprefent to others. AVhen 
young peopje begin to write, they firft feel the 
tife of fpelling, and it is then that they will 
learn it with moft eafe and precifion. Then 
the grqateft care (hould be taken to look over 
their writing, and to make them corrcft every 
word in which they have made a niiftake ; be- 
caufe bad habits of fpelling, once contracted, 
can fcarcely be cured : the underftanding has 
nothing to do with the bufinefs, and when the 
memory is puzzled between the rules of fpell- 
ing right, and the habits of fpelling wrong, it 
becomes a misfortune to the pupil to write even 
a common letter. The fliame which is annexed 
to bad fpelling excites young people's atten- 
tion, as foon as they are able to underftand, 
that it is confidered as a mark of ignorance and 
ill breeding. We have often obferved, that 
children liften with anxiety to the remarks that 
are made upon this fubjeft in their prefenCe, 
efpecially when the letters or notes oi grown up 
people are criticifed. 

Some lime ago, a lady, who was reading a 
newfpaper, met with a ftory of an ignorant 
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magiftrate, who gave for his toaft at a public 
dinmir « the two Ks/' for the King and Con- 
ftitution. " How very much afhamed t|ie man 
^ muft Tiave felt, when all the people laughed 
«^ at him for his miftake ! they muft all have 
** feen that he did not know how to fpell ; and 
" what a difgrace for a magiftra|p too !" faid a 
boy who heani the anecdote. It made a feri- 
ous impreffion upon him ; a few months after- 
wards, he was employed by his father in an 
occupation which was extremely agreeable to 
him, but in which he continually felt the ne- 
ceflity of fpelling correfHy, He was employed 
to fend meflages by a telegraph; thefe meffages 
he was obliged to write down haftily in little 
journals kept for the purpofe; and as thefe 
were feen by feveral people when the bufinefs 
of the day came to be reviewed, the boy had 
a confiderable motive for orthographical exad- 
nefs. He became extremely defirous to teach 
himfelf, and confequently his fuccefs was from 
that moment certain. As to the reft, we refer 
to Lady Carlifle's comprehenfive maxim, 
^* Spell well if you can/' 
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It is undoubtedly of confequencc to teach 
the rudiments of literary education early, tp get 
over the firft difficulties of reading, writiB^, 
and fpelling; but much of the anxiety, and 
buftle, and labour of teaching thefe things may 
be advantageoufly fpared. If more attention 
were turned to the general cultivation of the 
underftanding, and if more pains were taken 
to make literature agreeable to children, it 
would be found lefs difficult to excite them to 
mental exertion, or to induce the habits of per- 
fevering application. 

When we fpeak of rendering literature agree- 
able to children, and of the danger of aflbci- 
ating pain with the fight of a book, or with the 
found of the word tajk^ we fhould at the fame 
time avoid the error of thofe who in their firft 
leiTons accuftom their pupils to fo much amufe- 
ment, that they cannot help afterwards feeling 
difguftcd with the fobriety of inftruftion. It 
has been the fafhion of late to attempt teaching 
every thing to children in play, and ingenious 
people have contrived to infinuate much ufeful 
knowledge, without betraying the defign to 
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inftru£t ; but this fyftem cannot be purfucd bo- 
yonci^ertain bounds without many inconveni- 
encies. The habit of being amufed not only 
jncreafeslhe defire for^mufement, but it Icffens 
even the relifli for pleafure ; fo that the mind 
becomes paffive and indolent, and a courfe of 
perpetually increafing ftimulus is neceffary to 
awaken attenMon. When diffipatcd habits are 
acquired, the pupil lofes power over his own 
mind, and, inftead of vigorous voluntary exer* 
tion, which he fhould bp able to commjind, 
he (hews that wayward imbecility, which caa 
think fuccefsfully only by fits and ftarts : this 
paralytic flate of mind has been found to be 
4)ne of the grcateft calamities .attendant on what 
is called genius ; and injudicious education cre- 
ates or increafes this d^ifeafe. Let us not there* 
fore humour children in this capricious temper, 
efpecially if they have quick abilities : let us 
give rewards proportioned to their exertions 
-wath unitbcmjufiice, but let us not grant boun- 
iles in eiJucatioi^, w4uol\, however they may 
appear to fucceed in efteSing partial and tern- 
jf>Qrary purpofes, are not calculated to cnfure 

v;oL.i. G 
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any confequences permanently ben? ficial. The 
truth is, that ufeful knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained without labour, that attention long con- 
tinued is laborious, but that without this la- 
bour nothing excellent can be accomplifhed. 
Excite a child to attend in eameft for a fhort 
time, his mind will be lefs fatigued, and his 
underftanding will be more imp<t)ved, than if 
he had exerted but half the energy twice as 
long : the degree of pain which he may have 
felt will be amply and properly compenfated 
by his fuccefs ; this will not be an arbitrary 
variable reward, but one within his own power, 
and that can be afcertained by his own feelings. 
Here is no deceit praftifed, no illuiion ; the 
fame courfe of conduft may be regularly pur- 
fued through the whole of his education, and 
his confidence in his tutor will progreffiv4?ly in- 
creafe. On the contrary, if, to entice him to 
enter the paths of knowledge, we firew them 
with flowers, how will he feel when he muft 
force his way through thorns and briars ? 

There is a material difference between teach- 
ing children in play, and making learnipj; % 



te(k : in the one c^fe we aflbciate factitious 
pteafure^ in the other faSitious pain, with the 
obje6l : both produce pernicious effects upon 
ihQ temper^ and retard tlie natural prpgrefs of 
the underftanding. Tlie advocates in favour of 
" fcholaftic badinage" have urged> that it ex- 
cites an intereft in the minds of children fimilar 
to that whichtnakes them endure a confiderable 
degree of labour in the purfuit of their amufe- 
ments. Children, it is faid, work hard at play, 
therefore we (hould let them play at work. 
Would not this produce effefts the very revcrfc 
of what we defire ? The whole queftion mufl 
^t laft depend upon the meaning of the word 
play : if by play be meant every thing that. is 
liot ufually called a tafk^ then undoubtedly 
much may be learned at play ; if, on the con- 
trary, we mean by . the expreffion to defcribe 
that ftate of fid^etting idlenefs, or of boiftefou$ 
activity, in which the intelleftual powers are 
torpid, or ftunned with unmeaning noife, tb<f 
aflertion contradifts itfelf.. At play fo defined 
children can learn nothing but bodily aftivity ; 
\t k certainly tri^, that when child^-en are inr 
G 2 
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terefted about any thing, whether it be about 
what we call a trifle, or a matter of cohfe- 
quence, they will exert themfelves in order to 
fucceed ; but from the moment the attention it 
fixed, no matter on what, children are no 
longer at idle play, they are at a£tive work. 

S— — , a little l5oy of nine years old, was 
ftanding without any book in his hand, and 
feemingly idle ; he was amufing himfelf with 
looking at what he called a rainbow upon the 

floor : he begged his fifter M to look at 

iti then he faid he wondered what could make 
it ; how it came there. The fun (hone bright 
through the window ; the boy moved feveral 
things in the room, fo as to place them fome- 
times between the light and the colours which 
he faw upon the floor, and fometimes in a cor- 
ner of the room where the fun did not fhine. 
As he moved the things he faid', ^^ This is not 
it ;" " Nor this s" " This hasn't any thing to 
do with it." At laft he found, that when he 
moved a tumbler of water out of the place 
where it flood, his rainbow vanilhed. Some 
violets were in the tumbler 5 S thought 



*fliey might be the caufe of the coldurs which 
he faw upon the floor, or, as he exprefled it, 
^^ Perhaps thefe may be the thing/* He took 
the violets out of the water ; the colours re- 
mained upon the floor. He then thought that 
*' if might be the water/' He emptied the 
glafs; the colours remained, but they were 
fainter. S— immediately obferved, that it 
was the water and glafs together that made the 
rainbow. •^ But," faid he, " there is no glafs 
in the Iky, yet there is a rainbow, fo that I 
think the water alone would do, if we could 
hut hold it together without the glafs. Ofif I 
know how I can manage." He poured the 
water flowly out of the tumbler into a bafon, 
. which he placed where the fun ihone, and he 
. faw the colours on the floor twinkling behind 
. the water as it fell : this delighted him much; 
but he alked why it would not do when the 
fun did not Ihine. The fun went behind a 
cloud whilft he was trying his experiments : 
*' There was light," faid he, " though there 
^ " was no funfhine." He then faid he thought 
. that the different thicknefs of the glafs was the 

G 3 
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caufe of the vntiety of coIoMrs : afterwards Ht 
faid he thought that the qlearnefs qx amddin^9 
of the different drops of yrater w?i^ the c^ufe 
of the different colours. . , 

A rigid preceptor, who thinks tjhat every boy 
• lAuft be idle who has not a Latin book conftant- 
•ly in his hand, would perhap^have reprimand- 
ed Si — r- for wafting his time at play ^ and would 
have fummoned him from hisrainbow tohis iq/k ; 
but it is very obvious to anyperfon free fit)m pre- 
judices, that this child was not idle whilft he was 
meditating upon the rainbow on the floor'; his 
attention was fixed ; he was reafom'ng, he was 
trying experiments. We may call this phy if 
we pleafe, and we may fay that Defcartes was 
at play, when he firft verified Antonio De Db- 

- minis biftiop of Spalatro's treatife of the rain- 
bow, by aa experiment with a glafs globe*: 
and we may fay that Buffon was idle, when his 

- pleafed attention was firft caught vdth a laBd^ 
fcape of green Ihadows, when one evening at 
funfet he firft obferved that the (hadows of trees 
which fell upon a white wall were green, when 
he was firft delighted with the exaft reprefen- 

* %t Prieftley'i Hiftory of Vifion, vol. i. p. 51. 
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tf9tion of a green arbour^ wbi(^ feemed as if 
it had been newly painted on the Mrall. Cer-- 
tainly the boy with his rainbow on the floor 
was as much amufed as the philofopher with 
his coloured fliadows; and^however high founds 
ing the name of Antonio De Dominis, biihop 
of Spalatro may be, it docs not alter the bufi- 
nefe in the leaft ; he could have exerted only 
his utffwj attention upon the theory of the rain- 
bow, and this child did th^ fame. We do not. 
mean to compare the powers of reafoning, or 
the abiltties of the child and the philofopher, we 
would only (hew that the fame fpecies of attea>^ 
tion was exerted by both. 
;" To fix the attention of children, or, in other 
words, to iiMcrcft them about thofe fubje£l's to 
which we wifti them to apply, muft be our firft 
objq^ in the early cultivation of the underftand- 
ing. This we ihall not find a difficult under- 
taking if we have no fiilfe aflbciations, no pain- 
ful recoUeftions to contend with. We can 
conne£i any fpecies of knowledge with thofe 
occupations which are immediately agreeable 
to young people: for inftance> if a child U 

G4 
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building a houfe, we may take that oppoftunil^« 
to teach hhn how bricks are made, how d^ 
arches over doors and windows are made, the 
nature of the keyftone and hutments of an arch, 
the manner in which all the different parts of 
the roof of a houfe are put together, &c.^ 
whilft he is learning aU thi^ he is eagerly and 
ferioufly attentive, and we educate his under- 
ftanding in the beft .poflible method ; but if, 
miilaking the application of the principle, that 
literature fliould be made agreeable to.childreny. 
we (hould entice a child to leam.his letltrs by 
»-f)r6mil'e of a gilt coach, or by telling him that 
he would be the cleverett boy in the world if 
he could but learn the letter Ay we ufe folfc 
and foolifli motives ; we may poffibly by fuch 
means effect the immediate purpofe, but we 
Ihall aifuredly have reafon to repeat of ^h 
imprudent deceit. If the child reafons at all, 
he will be content after his firft leffon with being 
^*^the clevereft boy in the world," and he will 
not on a future occafion hazard his fame, having: 
much to lofe, and nothing to gain; at all events,, 
he is now mafter of a gilt coach, and fome new 
and larger reward muft be proffered to excite 



% Ins iftduftry. BefideSL the difadvantage of early 
«xhaufting our (lock of incitements, it is danr 
gerous to humour pupils with a variety of ob- 
je£ts by way of relieving their attention-: the 
pleafure of thinkings and much c^ the profit, 
muft frequently depend upon our preferving 
the greateft poffible connexion between our 
ideas ; thofe who allow themfelves to ftart 
from one obje£l to another, acquire fuch dif- 
lipated habits of mind, that they cannot, with- 
out extlfeme difficulty and reluftance, follow 
any <tone£led train of thought. You cannot 
teach thofe who will not follow the chainr of 
yourreafons; upon the connexion of our ideas 
nfefiil memory and reafoning muft depend. 
We will ^fft an inftance : arithmetic is one of 
the firil thiigji that we attempt to teach chil- 
digp* In the following dialogue, which pafled 
between a boy of five years old and his fiither, 
we may obferve that till the child followed his 
father's train of ideas he could not be taught. 

Father, S— — , how many can you take 
from one ? 

None. 
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Father. None ! Thmk ^ can you take ao^ # 
thing from one ? 

iS' . None, except that one. 

father. Except ! Then you can take one 
from one ?, * 

-S'— — . Yes, that one. 

Father. How many then can you take from 
one? 

S One. 

Father. Very true ; but now, can you take 
two from one ? 

S- . Yes, if they were figures I Cbuld, 

with a rubber-out. (This child had Sums fre- 
quently written for him with a black lead pen* 
cil, and he ufed to rub out his figures when they 
w^ere wrong with Indian rubber, wUch he had 
heard called rubber-out,) . • 

Father, Yes, you could -, but row we y^pXk 
not talk of figures, we will talk of things. 
There may be one horfe or two horfcs, or one 
man or two men. 

& . Yes, or one coat or two coats. 

Father. Yes, or one thing or two things, no 
matter what they are. Now, could yeu tak% 
two things from one thing ? 
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. .'S-^ — . Ye5, if there were three things I 
could take away two things and leave one. 
His Father took up a cake from the tea-table. 
Father. Could I take two cakes from this 
•ne cake ? 
S . You could take two pieces. 

His Father divided the cake into halves, and 
held up each half Co that the child n^ight dif* 
tinflly fee them. 

Father. What would you call thefe two 
pieces ? 

S ■■ . Two cakes. 

Father* No, not two cakes. 

S r* Two bifcuits. 

His Father holding up a whole bifcuit. ^\Tiat 
is this ? 

aJ--— . A thing to eat. 

Father. Yes, but what would you call it ? 

'S' . A bifcuit. 

His Father broke it into halves, and (hewed 
<;>ne half. 

Father. What would you call this ? 

S was filent, and his fitter was applied 

to, who anfwered, " Half a bifcuit." 

Father. Very well s that's all at prefcnt. 
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Th^ father prjder.tlj flopped here, that he 
m5ghl not corSiiiC h:> pupil's undc-rftandicg. 
Many people would think this child veiy 
ffupid, bjtitwiH apr^i-arfn other parts of this 
book that he wa^ far fr.^m being a dull child : 
the fault here was in the teacher and not in the 
puj^il. Thofe only who have attempted to 
teach children can conceive how extremely 
difncult it is to fix their attention or to make 
t!)cm fcize the connexion of ideas^ which it 
appears to us almoft impoliible to mifs. 

Children arc well occupied in examining 
external objefts, but they rauft alfo attend to 
words as well as things : one of the great 
difficulties in early inftruftion arifes from the 
want of words: the pupil very often has ac- 
quired the neceffary ideas, but they are not 
affociated in his mind with the words which 
his tutor ufes; thefe words are then to him 
mere founds, which fuggeft no correfpondent 
thoughts. Words, as M. Condillac well ob- 
ferves *, are effential to our acquifition .of 
knowledge; they are the medium through 
• " Art de Penfcr.'* 
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whicTi one fet of beings can convey the refult of 
their experiments and obfervations to another ; 
they are in all mental proceffes the algebraic 
figns which affift us in folving the moft difficult 
problems. What agony docs a foreigner, know- 
inghimfelf to be aman of fenfe, appear to fiiffer, 
when, for want of language, he cannot in con- 
verfation communicate his knowledge, explain 
his reafons, enforce his arguments, or make his 
wit intelligible ? In vain he has recourfe to 
the language of afilion. The language of aftion, 
or, as Bacon calls it, of tranfitory hieroglyphic, 
is expreffive, but inadequate. As new idea:* 
are collefted in the mind, new figns are want- 
ed, • and the progrefs of the underilanding 
would be early and fatally impeded by the 
want of language. M. de la Condamino tolls 
us that there is a nation who have no llgn to 
exprefs the number three ; but this word, iwcl- 
lartarrorincourac, Thefo people having l-yv*- 
gun, as Condillac obferves, in fuch an in- 
commodious manner, it is not furpriling that 
they have not advanced farther in their know- 
l;;dge of arithmetic : they have got no farther 

3 
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than the' number three; their knowledge of 
arithmetic flops for ever at pofllartarrorim'^ 
courac. But even this cumberfome (ign is bet- 
ter than none. Thofe who have the mis«> 
fortune to be bom deaf and dumb continue for 
ever in intellectual imbecility. There is an ac- 
count in the Memoires de ][' Academic Royale, 
p. xxii — ^xviii. 1703^ of a young man bom 
deaf and dumb*, who recovered his hearing at 
the age of four and twenty, and who, after em- 
ploying himfelf in repeating low to himfelf the 
words which he heard others pronounce, at 
length broke filence in company^ and declared 
that he could talk. His converfation was but 
imperfect ; he was examined by (everal abl^ 
theologians, who chiefly queftioned him on his 
ideas of God, the foul, and the morality or im- 
morality of adtions. It appeared that he had 
not thought upon any of thefe fubjefts^ he 
did not diftinftly know what was meant by 
death, and he never thought of it. He feeteed 
to pafs a merely animal life, occupied with 

* See Condillac's Art dc Penfcr. In the chapter ** c^ 
the ufe of flgns" this yoang man is mentioned. 
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fenfible, prefent objects, and with the few 
idea^ which he received by his fenfe of fight j 
nor did he feem to have gained as much know* 
ledge as he might have done by the cona- 
parifon of thefe ideas, yet it is faid that he did 
not appear naturally deficient in underftanding. 
Peter the wild boy, who is mentioned in I-ord 
Monboddo's Origin of Language *, had all his 
fenfes in remarkable perfection. He lived at a 
farm houfe within half a mile of us in Hert- 
fbrdflure for fom^ years, and we had frequent 
opportunities of trying experiments upon him. 
He could articulate imperfe£lly a few wordi, 
in particular. King George, which words he al- 
ways accompanied with an imitation of the 
bells, which rang at the coronation of Ocorge 
the Second ; he could in a rude manner imitate 
two or three common tunes, but without 
i^ords. Though his head, as Mr. Wedgewood 
and many others had remarked, refembled that 
of Socrates, he was an idiot : he had acquired 
a few automatic habits of rationality and in- 
duftry, but he could never be made to work at 

• Vol. II, 
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any continued occupation ; he would (hut the 
door of the farm-yard five hundred times a day, 
but he would not reap or make hay. Drawing 
water from a neighbouring river was the only 
domeflic bufinefs which be regufctfly pinfued* 
In 1779 we vifi ted him, and tried the follow- 
ing experiment. He was attended to the river 
by a perfon who emptied his buckets repeated- 
ly after Peter had repeatedly filled them. A 
ihillifig was put before liis face into one of thie 
buckets when it was empty -, he took no no- 
tice of it, but filled it with water and carried it 
homeward: his buckets were taken from hina 
before he reached Ae houfe and emptied oh 
the ground ; the ihilling, which had fallen out^ 
was again fhewn to him, and put into the* 
bucket, Peter returned to the river again, 
filled his bucket and went home ; and when 
the bucket was emptied by the maid at the 
houfe where he lived, he took the fliillmg and 
laid it in a place where he was accuftomed te 
depofit the prefents that were made to him by 
curious flrangers, and whence the farmef^ 
wife colIe£led the price of his daily exhibition. 
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; Roufleau declaims with eloquence, and often 
with juftice, againft what he calls a knowledge 
of words. Words without correfpondent ideas 
are worfe than ufelefs, they are counteifeit 
coin, which impofes upon the ignorant and un- 
wary ; but words, which really reprefent ideaSj^ 
are not only of current ufe, but of fterling va- 
lue ; they not only (hew our prefent ftore, but 
they incteafe our wealth by keeping it in con- 
tinue circulation ; both the principal and the 
intcreft increafe together. The importance of 
figns and words in our reafonings has been 
eloquently explained, finte the time of Condil- 
lac, by Stewart. We muft borrow the ideas of 
thefe excellent writers, becaufe they are juft, 
ahd applicable to the art -of education ; but 
whilft we borrow, it is with proper acknow- 
ledgments that we (hall never be able to make 
a fufficient return. 

It is a nice and difEcult thing in education 
to proportion a child's vocabulary exactly to 
his, knowledge, difpofitions, or conformation ^ 
our management muft vary ; fome will acquire 
words top quickly, others too flowly. A 
Vol. I. H 
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child who has great fiacility in pronouncing 
founds, will for that reafon quickly acqyire a 
number of words, whilft thofe whofe organs of 
fpeech are not fo happily formed, will from 
that caufe alone be Icfs ready in forming a co- 
pious vocabulary. Children who have m^ny 
companions, or who live with people who con^ 
verfe a great deal, have more motive, both 
from fympathy and emulation, to acquire a va- 
riety of wofds, than thofe can have, who live 
with filent people, and who have few compa- 
nions of their own age. All thefe circumftances 
(hould be confidered by parents, before they 
form their judgment of a child's capacity from 
his volubility or his taciturnity. Volubility can 
eafily be checked by (imply cealRng to attend 
to it, and taciturnity may be vanquiflied by the 
encouragements of praife and aifeftion : we 
Ihould neither be alarmed at one difpofition^ 
nor at the other, but fteadily purfue the fyltem 
of conduft which Will be moft advantageous to 
each. When a prattling vivacious child pours 
forth a multiplicity of words without under-- 
ftanding their meaning, we may fometimes beg 
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to haye.aw explanation of a few of them, and 
the child, will then be obliged to think, which 
will prevent him from talking nonfenfe aji- 
other time. When a thoughtful boy, who i$ 
in the habit of obferving every obje£l he fees, 
is at a lofs fop words to exprefs his ideas, TAs 
countenance ufualiy (hews to thofe who can 
read the countenance of children, that he i$ 
not flupid; therefore we need not urge him to 
talk, but affift him judicioufly with words " in 

his utmoft need :" at the fame time we fliould 

I 

pbferve carefully, whether he grows lazy when 
we zBiA him ; if his ftock of words does not 
increafcj in proportion to the affiftance we give, 
we fliould then ftimulate him to exertion, 
or elfe he will become habitually indolent in 
expreffing his ideas ; though he may timik in a 
language of his own, he will not be able to un- 
derftandour language when we attempt to teach 
him: this would be a fource of daily mifery to 
both parties. 

When children begin to read, they feem fud- 
denly to acquire a great variety of words ; we 
(hould carefully examine whether they annex 

H2 
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the proper meaning to thofe which are fo r^ 
pidly collefted. Infread of giving them leffons 
and talks to get by rote, we fhould cautioufly 
watch over every new phrafe and every new 
word which they learn from books. Tliere are 
but few books fo written as that young children 
can comprehend a fingle fentence in them 
w^ithout much explahation. It is tirefome to 
thofe who hear them read to explain every 
word ; it is not only tirefome but difficult ; be- 
fidcs, the progrefs of the pupil feems to be re- 
tarded ; the grand bufinefs of reading, of get- 
ting through the book is impeded ; and the 
tutor, more impatient than his pupil, fays, 
*' Read on, I cannot flop to explain that to 
^* vou now. Yx)u will underftand the mean- 
" ing of the fentence if you will read to the 
** end of the page. You have not read three 
" lines this half hour \ we fhall never get on at 
« thisrate."" 

A certain danie at a country fchool, who had 
never been able to compafs the word Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ufed to defire her pupils to " call it 
Nazareth, and let it pafs.'' 
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If cWldren be obliged to pafs over words 
without comprehending them in books, they 
will probably do the fame in converfation ; and 
the difficul4y of teaching fuch pupils, and of 
iindeiilanding what they fay, will be equally 
increafed. At the hazard of being tedious we 
muft dwell a littie longer upon this fubjeft, 
becaufe much of the future capacity of chil- 
dren feems to depend upon the manner in 
which they firft acquire language. Jf their 
language be cptrfufed, fo will be their thoughts ; 
and they will not be able to reafon, to invent, or 
4:0, write, with more precifionand accuracy than 
they fpeak. The firft words that children leara 
are thenames of things ; thefe are eafily affociated 
with the objeSsthemfelves, and there is little 
danger of miftake orconfufion. We will not enter 
intothe grammatical difputeconceming the right 
of precedency amongft pronouns, fubftantivcs, 
and verbs ; we do not know which came firft 
into the mind of man ; perhaps, in different 
flfiinds, and in different circumftances, the pre- 
xrecfency muft have varied f but this fcems to 
i>e of little confequence : children fee aftion* 
H3 
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performed, and they a£l themfelves; when 
they want to exprefs the remembrance of thefe 
aftions, they make ufe of the fort of words 
which we call verbs. Let thefe words be driGtly 
affociated with the ideas which they mdan to 
exprefs, and no matter whether children know 
any thing about the difputes of grammarians, 
they will underftand rational grammar in due 
time, fimply by reflecting upon Aeir own 
minds, ^fhis wc Ihall explain more fully when 
we fpeak hereafter of grammar 5 we juft men- 
tion the fubjeft here, to warn preceptors againfl: 
puzzling their pupils too early with grammati- 
cal fubtleties. 

If any perfon unufed to mechanics were to 
read Dr. Defagulier's defcription of the manner 
in which a man walks, the number of a-b-cs, 
and the travels of the center of gravity, would 
fo amaze and confound him, that he would 
fcarcely believe he could ever again perform 
fuch a tremendous operation as that of walking. 
Children, if they were early to hear gramma- 
rians talk of the parts of fpeech, and of fyntax, 
would conclude, that to fpeak muft be one of 
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the mod difficult arts in the world : but chil- 
dren, who are not ufually fo unfortunate as to 
have grammarians for their preceptors when 
ihey firft begin to fpeak, acquire language witli- 
cut b,eing aware of the difficulties which would 
appear fo formidable in theory. A child points 
to, or touches, the table, and when the word 
table is repeated, at the fame inftant he learns 
the nanie of the thing, llie facility widi which 
a number of names are thus learned in infancy 
is furprifing, but we muft not imagine that the 
child in learning thefe names has acquired much 
knowledge ; he has prepared himfelf to be 
taught, but he has not yet learnt any thing ac- 
purat^ely. When ^ child fees a guinea and a 
(hillings and fmiluig fays, '^ lliat's a guinea, 
^^ man^ma ! apd that's a fhiiling !'' the n^othcr 
i? pleafed and fvu-prifcd at her fon's intelligence, 
^d ihe gives him credit for more than he really 
poffeffes. AVe have aflbciated with the words 
guinea and iliilling a number of ideas, and when 
we hear the fame words pronounced by a 
young child, we perhaps have for^c f onfufed 
belief that h^ has acquired the fame ideas {hat 
P4 
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we have ; hence we are pleafed with the mere 
found of words of high import from infantine 
lips. 

Children who are delighted in their turn T)y 
the expreffion of pleafure in the countenance of 
others, repeat the things which they pierceive 
have pleafed ; and thus their education is be* 
gun b/ thofe who firft fmile upon them, and 
who liften to them when they attempt to fpeak. 
They who applaud children for knowing the 
names of things, induce them quickly to leam 
a number of names by rote : as long as they 
leam the names of external objects only, which 
they can fee, and fmell, and touch, all is* well • 
the natnes will convey diftinft ideas of certain 
perceptions. A child who learns the name of 
a tafte, or of a colour, who learns that the tafte 
of fugar is called fweet, and that the colour of 
a red rofe is called red, has learned diftinft 
words to exprefs certain perceptions ; and we 
can at any future time recall to his mind the 

• memory of thofe perceptions by means of their 
names, and he underftands us as well as the 

^oft learned philofopher. But, fuppofe that a 
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boy had learned only the name of gold ; that 
when different metals were (hewn to him, he 
could put his finger upon gold, and fay, " That 
*' is gold ;" yet this boy does not know all the 
properties of gold, he does not know in what it 
differs from othermetals, to what ufes it is; applied 
in arts, manufa£tures, and commerce; the name 
of gold in his mmd reprefents nothing more than 
a fubftance of a bright yellow colour, upon which 
people, he does not precifely know why, fet a 
great value. Now, it is very poffible that a 
child might, on- the contrary, learn all the pro- 
perties, and the various ufes of gdid, without 
having learned its name ; his ideas of this me- 
tal would be perfeftly diftinSl, but whenever 
he wiihed to fpeak of gold, he would be ob* 
liged to ufe a vaft deal of circumlocution to 
make himfelf underftood ; and if he were to 
enumerate all the properties of the metal every 
time he wanted to recall the general idea, his 
converfation would be intolerably tedious to 
others, and to himfelf this ufelefs repetition 
muft be extremely laborious. He would cer- 
tainly be glad to learn that fingle word gold, 

3 
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which would favc him fo much trouble ; his 
undcrftanding would appear fuddenly to have 
improved, fimply from his having acquired a 
proper fign to rcprefent his ideas. The boy 
who had learnt the name, without knowing ^ny 
of the properties of gold, would alfp appear 
comparatively ignorant, ^ foon as it was dif- 
covered that he had few ideas annexed to. the 
word. It is, perhaps, for this re^on, that fome 
children fcem fuddenly to fliine out with know- 
ledge, which no one fufpe£led they poffeffed j 
whilft others who had appeared to be very 
quick and clever come to a dead flop in their 
education, and appear to be blighted by fome 
imknowh caufe. The children who fuddenly 
ihine out, are thofc who had acquired a mun- 
ber of ideas, and who the moment they acqu^^ 
proper words can communicate their thoughts 
to others. Thofe children who fqddenly feeni 
to lofe their fuperiority, are fuch as had acr 
quired a variety of words, but had not annexe^ 
ideas to them 3 when their ignorance is deteft-i 
cd, we not only dcfpair of them, but they are 
apt to defpair of themfelves ; they fee theuf 
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<0mpiaiiions get before them^ and they do not 
pxaSly perceive the caufe of their fudden inca- 
pacity. Where we fpeak of fenfible, vifiblq, . 
tangible obje£ls^ we can eafily dete£t and re- 
medy a child's ignorance. It is eafy to difcover 
whether he bA$ or has iu>t a complete notion 
of fuch a fubflance as gold ; we can enumerate 
its properties^ and readily point out in what his 
.definition is; defi^£live. The fubftance can b^ 
,eafily produced for examination; moft of itB 
.properties are obvious, to the fenfes; we baye 
nothing to do but to fhew them to the child, 
and to aiTociate with each proper^ its ufual 
$mme : here there can be no danger of puzzling 
his underftandihg ; but when we com0 to the 
explanation of words which do not repmfent 
external objects, we fhall find the affair more 
difficult. We can make children undcrftand 
the meaning of. thofe words which are the 
names of fimple feelings of the mind, fuch as 
furprizie, jOy, grief, pity ; becaufe we can ei- 
ther put our pupils in fituations where they 
actually feel thefe f^^nfations, and then we may 
#ffociate the name with the feeling; or we 
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may, by the example of other people who ao 
tually fuffer pain or enjoy pleafure, point out 
what we mean by the words joy and grief. But 
how fhall we explain to our young pupils A 
number of words which reprefent neither ex- 
ifting fubftances nor (imple feelings, when we* 
can neither recur to experiment nor to fympa- 
thy for affiftance? How (hall we explain, for 
inflance, the words virtue, juftice, benevolence, 
beauty, tafte, &c. ? To analyfe our own ideas 
of thefe is no eafy tafk ; to explain the proce& 
to a young child is Scarcely pofTible. Call upon 
any man who has read and reflc£ted, for a defi- 
nition of virtue, the whole ** theory of morail 
" fentiments" rifes perhaps to his view at oncfe 
in all its elegance ; the paradoxical acumen of 
Mandeville,the perfpicuousreafoning (rf*Himi€^, 
the accurate metaphyfics of Condillac, the per- 
fuafive eloquence of Stewart ; all the various 

. doSrines that have been fupported concerning 
the foundation of morals, fuch as the fitaefs of 
things, the moral fenfc, Ae beauty of tAith, 
utility, fympathy, common fenfes all that has 

been faid by ancient and modem philofophers^ 
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is recalled in tranfient and perplexing fuccef' 
fion to his memory. If fuch be the ftate of 
mind of the man who is to define^ what muft 
be the condition of the child who is to under- 
ftand the definition ? AU that a prudent pcr- 
fon will attempt, is to give inftanccs of different 
virtues 3 but even thefe it will be difficult pro- 
perly to feleft for a child. General terms, 
whether in morals or in natural philofophy, 
fhould, we apprehend, be as much as poffiblc 
avoided in early education. Some people maj 
imagine that children have improved in virtue 
and wifdom /when they can talk fluently of 
juftice, and charity, and humanity; when they 
can read with a good emphafis dida£tic compo- 
fitions in verfe or profe : but let any perfon of 
fober common fenfe be allowed to crofs-exa- 
mine thefe proficients, and the pretended ex- 
tent of their knowledge will fink into a narrow 
compafs; nor will their virtues, which have 
never feen fervice,' be ready for aftion. 

General terms are, as it were, but the in- 
dorfements upon the bundles of our ideas ; they 
are ufeful to thofe who have colleSed a num- 
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ber of ideas, but utterly ufelefs to thofe who 
have no collections ready for claflificatioh: 
nor fliould we be in a hurty to tie up the bun- 
dles, till wc are fure that the colleftion is tole- 
rably complete ; the trouble, the difficulty, the 
Ihame of untying them late in life is felt even 
by fuperior minds. " Sir," faid Dr. Johnfori, 
•^ I don't like to have any of my opinions at- 
" tacked. I have made up my faggot, and if 
" you draw out one you weaken the whole.*' 

Prcceptori fometimes explain general terms 
and abftraft notions vaguely to their pupils, 
becaufe they are alhamed to make that anfwer 
livhich every fenfible perfon muft frequently 
make to a child's inquiries. " I don't know*." 
Surely it is much better to fay at once, " I 
" cannot explain this to you/' than to attempt 
an imperfefil or fophiftical reply. Fortunately 
for us, children, if they are not forced to at* 
tend to ftudies for which they have no tafte, 
will not trouble us much with moral and meta- 
phyfical queftions ; their attention will be fully 
employed upon external objefts ; intent upon 
* Reuffeau. 
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fJcperiments, they will not be very inquifitive 
about theories. Let us then take care that 
tfeeir fimple ideas be accurate, and when thefc 
are compounded, their complex notions, their 
principles, opinions, and taftes, will neceflfarily 
be juft 5 their language will then be as ac«u- 
rate as their ideas are diftinfl ; and hence they 
will be enabled to reafon with precifion, and 
to invent with facility. We may obferve, that 
the great difficulty in reafoning is to fix fteadily 
upon oGr terms ; ideas can be readily com- 
pared, when the words by which we exprefs 
them are defined ; as in arithmetic and alge- 
bra, we can eafily folve any problem, when we 
have precife figns for all the numbers and quan* 
tides which are to be confidcred. 

It is not from idlenefs, it is not from ftupidity, 
it is not from obftinacy, that children frequently 
(hew an indifpofition to liften to thofe who at* 
tempt to explain things to them. The exer- 
tion of attention, which is frequently required 
from them, is too great fbr the patience of 
childhood : the words that are ufed affe fo in- 
accurate in their fignification, that they convey 
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to the mind fometimes one idea and fometimes 
another; we might as well require of them tocaft 
up afum right whilft we rubbed out and changed 
the figures every inftant, as expeft that they 
fhould feize a combination of ideas prefented to 
them in variable words. Whoever expefts to 
command the attention of an intelligent child, 
muftbe extremely careful in the ufcofwords. If 
the pupil be paid for the labour of liflenlng by 
the pleafure of underftanding what is faid« he 
will attend, whether it be to his playfellow, 
or to his tutor, to converfation, or to books. 
But if he has by fatal experience difcovered, 
that, let him liften ever fo intently, he cannot 
underftand, he will fpare himfelf the ttouble 
offruitlefs exertion; and, though he may pjit 
on a face of attention, his thoughts will wander 
far from his tutor and his tafks. 

^* It is impoflible to fix the attention of chil- 
dren," exclaims the tutor; " when this boy at- 
" tends he can do any thing, but he will not 
" attend for a fingle inftant." 

Alas ! it is in vain to fay he will not attend — 
he cannoL 
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ERE BOURGEOIS, one of the miffio- 
naries to China, attempted to preach a Chinefe 
fermon to the Chinefe. His own account of 
the bufmefs is the beft we can give. 

" They told me Chou fignifies a book, fo 
*^ that I thought whenever the word Chou was 
*' pronounced a book was the fubjeft of*dif- 
" courfe ; not at all. Chou, the next time I 
« heard it, I found fi^nified a tree. Now I 
** was to recolleft Chou was a book, and a 
^^ tree ; but this amounted to nothing. Chou 
*' I found alfo expreffed great heats. Chou is 
** to relate. Chou is the Aurora. Chou means 
** to be accuftomed. Chou expreffes the lofs of 
" a wager y &c. I fhould never have done were • 
**^ I to enumerate all its meanings * * * 

<c * * * * ^It * 

VoL.L I 
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" I recited my fermon at leaft fifty times ta 
*' my fervant before I fpoke it in public, and yet 
" I am told, though he continually correfted 
" me, that of the ten parts of the fermon (as 
" the Chincfc exprcfs themfelves) they hardly 
" underftood three. Fortunately the Chinele 
*' are wonderfully patient." 

Children are fometimes in the condition in 
which the Chinefe found themfelves at this 
learned miflionary's fermon, and their patience 
deferves to be equal^ commended. The dif- 
ficulty of underftanding the Chinefe Chou 
ftrikes us immediately, and we fympathife with 
Pere Bourgeois's perplexity ; yet many words> 
which are in common ufe amongft us, may per- 
haps be as puzzling to children. Blocks (fee 
Johnfon's Dictionary) fignifies a heavy piece of 
timber J a mafs of matter. Block means the 
wood on which hats are formed. Block means 
the wood on which criminals are beheaded. 
Block is afea term for a pulley. Block, is an 
obJructioHy ajlop ; and, finally, Block means 
a 6/ocAAeflrf.— Children do not perceive that' 
the metaphoric meanings of tliis word are all 
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derived from- the original Block. There arc 
in oik language ten meanings iorfxceety ten for 
)lg)€n^ twent|^two for upoiij and fixty-three for 
to fall. Jli^ are the defeats of language ! I3ut^ 
whatever they may Jbe, we cannot hope im- 
mediately to fee them reformed, bccaufe com- 
mon confent, and univerfal cuftom, muft com- 
bine to eftablifti a new vocabulary. None but 
philofophers could invent, and none but philo- 
fophers would adopts a philofophical language. 
The new philofophical language of chcmiftry 
was received at firfl: with fome reluftance, even 
by chemifts^ notwjltbftanding its obvious utility 
and elegance. Butter of antimony, and liver 
of fulphur, flowers of zinc, oil of vitriol, and 
fpirit of fulphur by the bell, powder of algaroth, 
and fait of alembroth, may yet long retain their 
ancient titles amongfl: apothecaries. There 
does not exift in the mineral kingdom either 
butter or oil, or yet flowers ; thefe treacherous 
names* are given to the moft violent poifons, fo 
that there is no analogy to guide the under- 
flanding or the memory : but Cuftom has a 
^ V. Pre&ce to BarthoUet's Chemical Nomenckture. 
I 2 
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prefcriptive right to talk nonfenfe. The barba- 
rous enigmatical jargon of the ancient adepts 
continued for above a century to betiie onlyche^ 
mical language of menoffcience, noMeithitand- 
ing the prodigious labour to the memory, and con- 
fufion to the underftanding, which occafioned it. 
Capricious analogy with difficulty yields to ratio- 
nal arrangement. If fuch has been the flow pro- 
grefs of a philofophical language amongft the 
learned, ho wean we expefiltomake ageneral,or 
even a partial reformation amongft the ignorant? 
and it may be afked, how can we in (education 
attempt to teach in any but cuftomary terms ? 
There is no occalion to make any fudden or 
violent alteration in language, but a man who 
attempts to teach will find it neceffary to feleft 
his terms with care, to define them with accu- 
racy, and to abide by them with fteadinefs; 
thus he will make a philofophical vocabulary 
for himfelf. Perfons who want to puzzle and 
to deceive, always purfue a contrary praftice y 
they ufe as great a variety of unmeaning, or of 
ambiguous words, as they poffibly can *. That 
ftate juggler, Oliver Cromwell, excelled in this 

• V. Condillac** '* Art de Penfer/' 
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fpecies of eloquence; his fpeeches are models 
in their kind. Count Caglioftro, and the Coun- 
tefs de la Motte, were not his fuperiors in the 
power 6f baffling the underftanding. The an- 
cient oracles, and the old books of judicial allro- 
logers, and of alchemifts, were contrived upon 
the fame principles ; in all thefe we are con- 
founded by a multiplicity of words w^hich con- 
vey a doubtful fenfe. 

Children, who have not the habit of liftcning 
to words without underftanding them, yawn 
and writhe with manifeft fymptoms of difguft, 
whenever they are compelled to hear founds 
which convey no ideas to their minds. All 
fupernumerary words fliould be avoided in cul- 
tivating the power of attention. 

The common obfervatioh, that wc can at- 
tend to but one thing at a time, (liould never 
be forgotten by thofe who expeft to fucceed ia 
the art of teaching. In teaching new terms, or 
new ideas, we muft not produce a number at 
once. It is prudent to confider, that the ac- 
tual progrefs made in our bufmefs at one fitting 
is not of fo much confequencc, as the defire 

13 
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left in the pupil's mind to fit again. NoW a 
child will be better pleafed with himfcif, and 
with his tutor, if he acquire one diftin£l idea 
from a leflbn, than if he retain a confufed no- 
tion of twenty different things. Some people 
imagine, that as children appear averfe to re- 
petition, variety will amufe them. Variety to 
a certain degree certainly relieves the mind, 
but then the objc£ls which are varied muft not 
all be entirely new. Novelty and variety join- 
ed fatigue the mind. Either we remain paf- 
five at the fhow, or elfe we fatigue ourfelves 
with incfFciSlual aftivity. 

A few years ago a gentlemen * brought two 
Efkimauxto London: he wifhed to amufe, and 
at the fame time to aftonifli them, with the 
magnificence of the metropolis. For this pur- 
pofe, after having equipped them like Englifh 
gentlemen,he took them out one momingto walk 
through the ftreets of London. They walked for 
feveral hours in filence ; they exprefled neither 
pleafure nor admiration at any thing which 
they faw. When their walk was ended, they 

* Major Cartwright. See his Journal, Sec. 
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appeared uncommonly melancholy and ftupified. 
As foon as they got home they fat down with their 
elbows upon their knees, and hid tlieir faces 
between their hands. TTie only words they 
- could be brought to utter were, " Too much 
" fmoke — too much noife— too much houfes— 
" too much men — too much every thing !*' 

Some people who attend public leftures 
upon natural philofophy, with the expectation 
of being much amufed and inftru£ted, go home 
with fenfations iimilar to thofe of the poor 
Elkimaux ; they feel that they have had too 
much of every thing. The lecturer has not 
time to explain his terms, or to repeat them till 
they are diftin£l in the memory of his audience. 
To children every mode of inftru£tion muft be 
hurtful which fatigues attention, therefore a 
fkilful preceptor will as much as poffible avoid 
the manner of teaching, to which the public 
lefturer is in fome degree compelled by his 
fituation. A private preceptor, who under- 
takes the inftruftion of feveral pupils in the 
fame family, will examine with care the dif- 
ferent habits and tempers of his pupils ; and he 

14 
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\^ ili have full leifare to adapt his inftru£tions 
peculiarly to each. 

There are fome general obfervations which 
apply to all underftandings ; thefe we ftiall firft 
enumerate, and we may afterwards examine 
what diilin£tions fliould be made for pupils of 
different tempers or difpofitions. 

Befides diflin£tnefs and accuracy in the lan- 
guage which we ufe, befides care to produce? 
but few ideas or terms that are new in our firft 
leffons, we muft exercife attention but during 
very fliort periods. In the beginning of every 
fcience pupils have much laborious work, we 
fliould therefore allow them time 5 we fliould 
reprefs our own impatience when they appear 
to be flow in comprehending reafons,orin fei^- 
ing analogies. We often expeft, that thofe 
whom we are teaching fliould know fome 
things intuitively, becaufe thefe may have been 
fo long known to us that we forget how we 
learned them. We may from habit . learn to 
pafs with extraordinary velocity from one idea 
to another. " Some often repeated procefles 
^f of reafoning or invention," fays Mr. Stewart^ 
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^ may be carried on fo quickly in the mind that 
** we may not be confcious of them ourfelves.** 
Yet we eafily convince ourfelves that this rapid 
facility of thought is purely the refult of prac- 
tice, by obferving the comparatively flow pro- 
grefs of our underftandings in fubjeSs to which 
we have not been accuftomed : the progrefs of 
the mind is there fo flow, that we can count 
every ftep. 

We are difpofed to think that thofc muft be 
naturally flow and ftupid, who do not perceive 
the refemblances between objeSs which ftrike 
us, we fay, at the firft glance. But what we 
call the firft glance is frequently the fiftieth ; wc 
have got the, things completely by heart; all the 
parts are known to us, and wc are at leifure to 
compare and judge. A reafonable preceptor 
will not expeft from his pupil two efforts of at- 
tention at the fameinftant 5 he will not require 
them at once to learn terms by heart, and to 
compare the objefts which thofe terms repre- 
fcnt; he will repeat his terms till they are 
thoroughly fixed in the memory ; he will repeat 
his reafonin^ till the chain of idea? is complete- 
ly formed. 
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Repetition makes all operations cafy ; even 
the fatigue of thinking diminiflies by habit.— 
That we may not incrcafe the labour of the 
mind unfeafonably, wc fliould watch for the 
moment when habit has made one IcfTon eafyy 
and then we may go forward a newTftcp. In 
feaching the children at the Houfe of Induftry 
at Munich to fpin. Count Rumford wifely or- 
dered that they fhould be made perfe£l in one 
motion before any other was fliown to them : at 
firft they were allowed only to move the wheel 
by the treadle with their feet; when, after 
fufHcient pra£tice^ the foot became perfefl in 
its lefTon^ the hands were fct to work, and the 
children were allowed to begin to fpin with 
coarfe materials. It is faid that thcfc children 
made remarkably good fpinners. Madame de 
Genlis applied the fame principle in teaching 
Adda to play upon the harp*. 

In the fird attempts to learn any new bodily 
cxercife, as fencing or dancing, perfons are not 
certain what mufcles they muil ufe, and what 
may be left at reft ; they generally employ thofc 

* V. Adela and Theodore* 
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of which they have the moft ready command, 
but thefe may not always be the ftiufcles which 
are'really wanted in the new operation. The 
fimpleft thing appears difficult till by practice 
we have aflbciated the various flight motions 
which ought to be combined } we feel that from 
want of ufe our motions are not obedient to our 
will, and to fupply this defe£l we exert more 
ftrength and aftivity than is requifite. " It does 
** not require ftrength; you need not ufe fo much 
*• force J you need not take fo much pains j" we 
frequently fay to thofe who are making the 
firft painfril awkward attempts at fome fimple 
operation. Can anything appear more eafy than 
knitting, when we look at the dexterous rapid 
motions of an experienced praftitioner ? but 
let a gentleman take up a lady's knitting nee- 
dles, and knitting appears to him, and to all th€ 
fpeftators, one of the moft difficult and la- 
borious operations imaginable. A lady who is 
learning to work with a tambour needle puts 
her head down clofe to the tambour frame, 
the colour comes into her face, flie ftrains her 
• eyes, all her faculties are exerted, and perhaps 
flie works at the rate of three links a minute. 
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A week afterwards, probably, pra£tice has 
made the work perfeftly eafy ; the fame lady- 
goes rapidly on with her work ; (be can talk, 
and laugh, and perhaps even think, whilft flie 
works ; flie has now difcovered tliat a number 
of the motions, and a great portion of that atteiv 
tion which flie thought neceflary to this mighty 
operation, may be advantageoufly fpared. 

In a fimilar manner, in the exercife of our 
minds upon fubjefts that are new to us, we ge- 
nerally exert more attention than is neceflary or 
ferviceable, and we confequently foon fatigue 
ourfelves without any advantage. Children, to 
whom many fubjefts are new, are often fatigued 
by thefe overftrained and mifplaced efforts 5 in 
thefe circumfliances a tutor fliould relieve the 
attention by introducing indifferent fubjefts of 
converfation ; he can, by flacwing no anxiety 
himfclf either in his manner or countenance, 
relieve his pupil from any apprehenfion of his 
difpleafurc, or of his contempt ^ he can rcprefent 
that the objcft before them is not a matter of 
life and death s that if the child does not fuc- 
ceed in the firft trials he will not be difgraced 
3 
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m die ophion of any of his friends ; that by 
perfeverandfe he will certainly conquer the 
difficulty ; that it is of little confequence whe- 
ther he underftands the thing in queftion to-day 
or to-moitow: thefe confraerations will calm 
md ovef-anxious piipil's 9j|ita!ion9 and, whe- 

^ jBier he. itfcceed or not, he will not fuffer fuch 
a degree of pain as to difguft him in his firft 
attempts. 

Befides the command which we by this pru- 
dent management obtain over the pupil's mind, 

'we fhall alfo prevent him from acquiring any 
of thofe awkward geftures and involuntary mo- 
tions which are fometimes praflifed to relieve 
the pain of attention 

Dr. Darwin obferves, that when we ex- 
perience any difagreeable fenfations, we en- 
deavour to procure ourfelves temporary relief 
by motions of thofe mufcles and limbs which 
are moft habitually obedient to our will. This 
obfervation extends to mental as well as to 
bodily pain ; thus perfons in violent grief wring 
their hands and convulfe their countenances; 
thofe who are fubjeft *to the petty, but acute 
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miferies of falfe (hame, endeavour^ to relieve * 
themfelves by awkward geftures and continual 
motions. A ploughlx)y, when he is brought ■* 
into the prcfence of thofe whom he thinks his 
fuperiors, endcavoufs to relieve himfelf from the 
uneafy fenfatioils of falfc fhamc^ by twiding hii 
hat upon his fingrrs^ and by variott uncoulk 
geftures. Men who think a great deal fome- 
timcs acquire habitual awkward geftures, to 
relieve the pain of intenfe thought. 

When attention firft becomes irkfome to chil- 
dren, they mitigate the mental pain by wrixxk.** 
ling their brows, or they fidget and put thenar 
felves into ftxange attitudes. Thefe odd mo- 
tions, which at firft are voluntary, after they 
have been frequently affociated with certain 
ftates of mind, conftantly recur involuntarily 
with thofe feelings, or ideas with which they 
have been connefted. For inftance, a boy, 
who has been ufed to buckle and unbuckle his 
Ihoe when he repeats his leffon by rote, cannot 
repeat his leffon without performing this opera- 
tion 3 it becomes a fort of artificial memory 
which is neceffary to prompt his recolleftive 
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faculty. When children have a variety of tricks 
of this fort they are of little confequence, but 
when they have acquired a few conftant and 
habitual motions, whilft they think, or repeat, 
or lifien, thefe (hould be attended to, and the 
habits (hould be broken, otherwife thefe young 
people will appear when they grow up awk- 
ward and ridiculous in their manners; and, 
what is worfe, perhaps their thoughts and abi* 
lities will be too much in the power of external 
circumftances. Addifon reprefents with much 
humour the cafe of a poor man who had Ibe 
habit of twffling a bit of thread round his fin- 
ger ; the thread was accidentally brdken, and 
the orator fiood mute. 

To prevent children from acqumng fuch 
awkward tricks whilft they are thinking, we 
fhould in the firft place take care not to .make 
them attend for too long a time together, then 
the-pain of attention will not be fo violent as to 
compel them to ufe thefe ftrange modes of re* 
lief. Bodily exercife ihould immediately follow 
that entire ftate of reft, in which our pupils 
ought to keep Ihemfelves whilft they attend. 
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The firft fymptoms of any awkward trick (hould 
be watched : they are eafily prevented by early 
care from becoming habitual. If any fuch 
tricks have been acquired, and if the pupil 
cannot exert his attention without certain con- 
torfions are permitted, we (hould attempt the 
cure either by fuddcn flight bodily pain, or by 
a total fufpenfion of all the employments with 
which thefe bad habits are aflbciated. If a boy 
could not read without fwinging his head like 
a pendulum, we fhould rather prohibit him 
fix)m reading for fome time, than fuflfer him to 
grow up with this ridiculous habit. But in 
converfation, whenever opportunities occur of 
telling him any thing in which he is particularly 
interefted, we fhould refufe to gratify his curi- 
ofity unlefs he keeps himfelf perfeftly idill. The 
excitement here would be fufficient to conquer 
the habit. 

Whatever is connefted with pain or pleafure 
commands our attention ; but to make this ge- 
neral obfervation ufeful in education, we muft 
examine what degrees of flimulus are necefTaiy 
for different pupils, and in different circum- 
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fiances. We hare forxnerij obtenreiL diat ic Li 
not prudent earif to ufe violent or concimial 
fiimuluSy either of a pamtul or a pleaibiable 
nature, to excite children to 2.ppIicadoa, !}e- 
caufe we (hould by an intemperate me of thefe 
weaken the mind, and becaufe we niar widx a 
little patience obtain all we wiih wiihou: ihefe 
expedients. Betides thefe reaions. Acre is an-' 
other potent argument againtt uilcg violent tdo- 
tives to excite attention ; fuch ciodves fre- 
quently difturb and diiiipate the ver\' attention 
which they attempt to fix. If a child be threat* 
ened with fevere puniffament, or flattered with 
the promife of fome delicious reward, in order 
to induce his performance of any particular talk, 
he defires inftantly to perform the talk: but 
this defire will not enfure his fuccefs ; imlefs he 
has previoufly acquired the habit of voluntary 
exertion, he will not be able to turn his mind 
.from his ardent wiflies, even to the means of 
accomplifhing them. He will be in the fitua- 
tion of Alnafchar in the Arabian tales, who, 
whilft he dreamt of his future grandeur, forgot 
|ns immediate bufinefs. 
Vol. I. K 
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To teach any new habit or art, we muft not 
employ any alarming excitements : fmall, cer- 
tain, regularly recurring motives, which inte- 
reft, but which do not diftra£t the mind, are 
evidently the heft. The ancient inhabitants of 
Minorca were faid to be the beft flingers in the 
world ; when they were children, every morn- 
ing what they were to eat was flightly faftened 
to high poles, and they were obliged to throw 
down their breakfefls with their flings from the 
places where they were fufpended, before they 
could fatisfy their hunger. The motive feems 
to have been here well proportioned to the cf- 
fefl that was required ; it could not be any great 
misfortune to a boy to go without his break&ft ; 
but as this motive returned every morning, it 
became fufficiently ferious to the hungry flingers. 

It is impoflible to explain this fubjeft fo as t6 
be of ufe, without defcending to minute parti* 
culars. When a mother fays to her little daugh- 
ter, as ftie places oh the table before her a' 
bunch of ripe cherries, '* Tell me, my dear, 
*' how many cherries are there, and I will give 
*' them to you ?" — the child's attention is fixed 

3 
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infiantly; there is a fufEcient motive, not a 
motive which excites any violent paflions, but 
which raifes juft fuch a degree of hope as is 
neceflary to produce attention. The little girl, 
if flwi knows from experience that her mother's 
pibmife will be kept, and that her own patience 
is likely to fucceed, counts the cherries care- 
fully, has her reward, and upon the next (imi- 
lar trial fhe will from this fuccefs be ftill more 
difpofed to exert her attention. The pleafurc 
of eating cherries, affociated with the pleafurc 
of fuccefs, will balance the pain of a few mo- 
ments prolonged application, and by degrees 
the chenies may be withdrawn, and the affo- 
ciation of pleafure will remain. ObjeSs or 
thoughts, that have been affociated with plea- 
fure, retain the power of pleafing; as the 
needle touched by the loadftone acquires po- 
larity, and retains it long after the loadftgne is 
withdrawn. 

Whenever attention is habitually raifed by 

the power of affociation, we fhould be careful 

to withdra>%all the excitements that were origi- 

risdly ufed, becaufe thefe are now unneccffary; 

K 2 
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and, as we have formerly obferved, the fteady 
rule with refpoft to ftimulus fliould be to give 
the lead poiliblc quantity that will produce the 
effeft we want. Siiccefs is a great pleafure ; 
as foon as children become fenfible to this plea- 
fure, that is to fay, when they have tafted it 
two or three times, they will exert their atten- 
tion merely with the hope of fucceeding. We 
have feen a little boy of three years old, frown- 
ing with attention for feveral minutes together, 
whilfl: he was trying to clafp and unclafp a 
lady's bracelet ; his whole foul was intent upon 
the bufinefs, he neither faw nor heard any thing 
elfe that paflbd in the room, though feveral 
people were talking, and fome happened to be 
looking at him. The pleafure of fuccefs, when 
he had clafped the bracelet, was quite fuffici- 
ent 'y he looked for no praife, though he was 
perhaps pleafed with the fympathy that was 
Ihewn in his fuccefs. Sympathy is a better re- 
ward for young children in fuch circumftances 
than praife, becaufe it does not excite vanity, 
and it is connefted with benevolent feelings 5 
befides, it is not fo violent a ftimulus as ap- 
plaufe. 
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Inftead of increafing excitements to produce 
attention, we may vary them, which will have 
juft the fame effeft. When fympathy fails, 
try curiofity ; when curiofity fails, try praife s 
when praife begins to lofe its effefl:, try blame ; 
and when you go back again to fympathy, you 
will find that, after this interval, it will have 
recovered all its original power. Doftor Dar- 
win, who has the happy art of illuftrating, fix)m 
the moft familiar circumftances in read, life, 
the abftraft theories of philofophy, giVes.us 
the following piSlurefque inftance of the ufe of 
varying motives to prolong exertion. 

" A little boy, who was tired of walking, 
" begged of his papa to carry him. ' Here,' 
" fays the reverend doftor, ' ride upon my gold 
" headed cane ;' and the pleafed child, putting 
** it between his legs, gallopped away with de- 
" light. Here the aid. of another fenforial 
" power, that of pleafurable fenfation, fuper- 
" addtd power to exhaufted volition, which 
" could otherwife only have been excited by 
" additional pain, as by the lafti of flavery*." 

* Zoonomia, vol. i. page 435. 
K3 
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Alexander the Great one day faw a poor tmtk 
carrying upon his Ihouldcrs a heavy load of fit- 
ver for the royal camp : the man tottered un- 
der his burthen, and was ready to give up the 
point from fatigue. " Hold on, firiend, the reft 
" of the way, and carry it to your own tentv 
" for it is yours," faid Alexander. 

There are fome people, who hare the power 
fef exciting others to great mental exertions^ 
not by the promife of fpecific rewatds, or by 
the threats of any puniihment, but by the ar- 
dent ambition which they infpire, by the high 
value which is fet upon their love and efteem. 
When we have formed a high opinion of a 
friend, his approbation becomes neceffary ta 
our own felf-complacency, and we think no 
labour too great to fatisfy our attachment. Our 
exertions are not fatiguing, becaufe they are 
affociated with all the pleafurable fenfations 
of affcQion, felf complacency, benevolence, 
and liberty, lliefe feelings in youth produce 
all the virtuous cnthufiafm charafteriftic of great 
minds ; even childhood is capable of it in fome 
degree, as thofe parents well know, who have • 
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ever epjoyed the attachment of a grateful affec- 
tionate child. Thofe, who negleft to cultivate 
the affections of their pupils, will never be able 
tp excite them to " noble ends," by '* noble 
*^ oieans.*' Theirs will be the dominion of 
£0ar, from which reafon will emancipate her- 
fclf, and from which pride will yet more cer- 
tainiy revolt. 

If Henry the Fourth of France had been re-^ 
duced, like Dionyfius the tyrant of Syracufe, to 
earn his bread as a fchoolmafter, what a diffe- 
rent prfeceptpr he would probably have made I 
Dionyfius muft have been hated by his fcholars 
as much as by hi^ fubje£is, for it is4aid, that 
«* he * praftifed upon children that tyranny 
" which he could no longer exercife over 
" men," 

The ambaffador, who found Henry the Fourth 
playing upon the carpet with his children, 
would probably have trufted his own children, 
if he had any, to the care of fuch an affedlioDate 
tutor. 

Henry the Fourth would have attached his 

• Cicero, 
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pupils whilft he inftrufted them ; they would 
have exerted themfelves becaufe they could not 
have been happy without his efteem. Henry's 
courtiers, or rather his friends, for though he 
was a king, he had friends, fometimes exprefled 
furprife at their own difintereftednefs : " This 
" king pays us with words," faid they, " and 
" yet we are fatisfied !" Sully, when he was 
only Baron de Rofny, and before he had any 
hopes of being a duke, was once in a paffion 
with the king his matter, and half refolved to 
leave him, *' But I don't know lv)w it was," 
fays the honeft minifter, *^ with all his faults^ 
" there is fomething about Henry which I 
" found I could not leave ; and when I met 
" him again, a few words made me forget all 
" my caufcs of difcontent." 

Children are more eafily attached than cour- 
tiers, and full as eafily rewarded. When once 
this generous defire of affeftion and eileemis 
raifed in the mind, their exertions feem to be 
univerfal, and fpontaneous : children are then 
no longer like machines, which require to be 
wound up regularly to perform certain revolu* 
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fions ; they are animated with a living jninci- 
pie, which direfts all that it inipires. 

We have endeavoured to point out the gene- 
ral excitements, and the general precautions, 
to be ufed in cultivating the power of attention ; 
it may be expected, that we (hould more par- 
ticularly apply thefe to the charaflers of diffe- 
rent pupils. We fhall not here examine whe- 
ther there be any original difference of charac- 
ter or intelleft, becaufe this would lead into a 
wide theoretical difculfion ; a difference in the 
temper and talents of children early appears, 
and fome praftical remarki may be of fervice to 
correft defefts, or to improve abilities, whether 
we fuppofe them to be natural or acquired. 
The firft differences which a preceptor obferves 
between his pupils, when he begins to teach 
them, are perhaps fcarcely marked fo ftrongly 
as to ftrike the carelefs fpe£lator ; but in a few 
years thefe varieties are apparent to every eye. 
This feems to prove, that during the interval 
the power of education has operated ftrongly 
to increafe the original propenfities. llie quick 
and flow^ the timid and prefumptuous, ihould 
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be early in(lru£ted fo as to corre£l as much as 
poflible their feveral defe£ls. 

The manner in which children are firft in- 
ftruded mud tend either to increafc or diminifh 
their timidity, or their confidence in themfelves, 
to encourage them to undertake great things, 
or to reft content with limited acquirements. 
Young people, who have found from experi- 
ence that they cannot remember or underftand 
one half of what is forced upon their attention, 
become extremely diffident of their own capa- 
city, and they will not undertake as much even 
as they are able to perform. With timid tem- 
pers, we fhould therefore begin by expefting 
but little from each effort, but whatever is at- 
tempted fliould be certainly within their attain- 
ment ; fucce^ will encourage the moft timid 
humility. It fhould be carefully pointed out to 
diffident children, that attentive patience can 
do as much as quickncfs of intelleft : if they 
perceive that time makes all the difference be- 
tween the quick and the flow, they will be in- 
duced to perfcvcre. ITie -tranfition of attention 
from pne fubjec): to another is difHcult to fon^r 
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children, to others it is eafy : if all be expeded 
to do the fame things in an equal period of 
time, the flow will abfolutely give up the com* 
petition ; but, on the contrary, if they are al- 
lowed time, they will accomplifli their pur- 
pofes. We have been confirmed in our belief 
of this do£lrine by experiments ; the fame pro- 
blems have been frequently given to children of 
different degrees of quicknefs, and though fome 
fucceeded much more quickly than others, all 
the individuals in the family have perfevercd 
till they have folved the queftions : and the ti- 
mid feem to have been more encouraged by 
this praftical demonftration of the infellibility of 
perfevering attention, than by any other me- 
tliods which have been tried. \^Tien, after a 
number of fmall fuccefsful trials, they have ac- 
quired fome fhare of confidence in thcmfelvcs, 
when they are certain of the poflibility of their 
performing any given operations, we may then 
prefs them a little as to velocity : when they are 
well acquainted with any fet of ideas, wc may 
urge them to quick tranfition of attention from 
one to another -, but if we infift upon tliis rapi ■ 
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dity of tranfition before ihcy arc tlioroughly ac- 
quainted with each idea in the afl'emblage, we 
fhall only increafe their timidity and hefitation ; 
we (hall confound their underilandings, and 
deprefs their ambition. 

It is of confequence to diftinguifli between 
flow and fluggifh attention : fometimes chil- 
dren appear ftupid and heavy, when they are 
abfolutely exhaufted by too great efforts of at- 
tention ; at other times they have fomething 
like the fame dulncfs of afpeft, before they have 
had any thing to fatigue them, merely from 
their not having yet awakened tiiemfelves to 
bufmefs. We muft be certain of our pupil's 
ftatc of mind before we proceed. If he be in- 
capacitated from fatigue, let him reft; if he be 
torpid, roufc him with a rattling peal of thun- 
der ; but be fure that you have not, as it has 
been faid of Jupiter*, recourfe to your thunder 
only when you are in the wrong. Some pre- 
ceptors fcold when they cannot explain, and 
grow angry in proportion to the fatigue they 
fee exprcffed in the countenance of their un- 
^ * Luciau. 
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happy pupils. If a timid child forefeea that 
an explanation will probably end in a philippic, 
he cannot fix his attention, he is anticipating 
the evil of your anger, inftead of liftening to 
your demonftrations ; and he fays, " Yes, yes, 
*^ I fee, I know, I underftand," with trembling 
eagemefe, whilfl: through the mift and confufion 
of his fears, he can fcarcely fee or hear, much 
Jefs underftand, any thing. If you miftake the 
confufion and fatigue of terror for inattention or 
indolence, and prefs your pupil to further exer- 
tions, you will confirm, inftead of curing his 
ftupidity. You muft diminifli his fear before 
you can increafe his attention. With children 
who are thus;, from timid anxiety to pleafe, 
difpofed to exert their faculties too much, it is 
obvious that no excitation fhould be ufed, but 
every playful, every affcftionate means (hould 
be employed to diffipate their apprehenfions. 

It is more difficult to manage with thofe who 
have fluggifh, than with thofe who have timid 
attention. Indolent children have not ufually 
fo lively a tafte for pleafure as others have ; 
they do not fecm to hear or to fee quickly j 

4 
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they are content with a little enjoyment ; they 
have fcarcely any ambition 5 they feem to pre- 
fer eafo to all forts of glory ; they have little 
voluntary exertion ; and the pain of attention is 
to them fo great, tliat they would preferably 
endure the pain of fliame, and of all the accu- 
mulated punilhments which arc commonly de* 
vifed for them by the vengeance of their exaf- 
perated tutors. Locke notices this liftlefs lazy 
humour in children j he claffes it under the 
head " Sauntering ;" and he divides faunt'erers 
into two fpecies ; thofe who faunter only at 
their books and taflcs ; and thofe who faunter 
at play and every thing. 'Vhe book-faunterers 
have only an acute, the others have a chronic 
difeafc ; the one is eafily cured, the other dif- 
eafc will coft more time and pains. 

If by fome unlucky management a vivacious 
child acquires a diflike to litcrar)- application, 
he may appear at his books with all the ftupid 
apathy of a dunce. In this iiate of literary de- 
reliQion, we lliould not force books and ta(ks 
of any fort upon him ; we ihould rather watch 
him when he is eager at amufements of his own 
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feIe6!):ion, obferve to what his attention turns* 
and cultivate it upon that fubjeft, whatever it 
may be. He may be led to think, and to ac- 
quire knowledge upon a variety of fubjefts, 
without fitting down to read ; and thus he may 
form habits of attention and of application, 
which will be aflbciated with pleafure. When 
he returns to books, he will find that he under* 
ftands a variety of things in them which before 
appeared incomprehenfible ; they will " give 
'* him back the image of his mind," and he will 
like them as he likes piftures. 

As long as a child (hows energy upon any 
occafion, there is hope : if he " lend his little 
*' foul*" to whipping a top, there is no danger 
of his being a dunce, ^^^len Alcibiades was a 
child, he was one day playing at dice with 
other boys in the ilreet; a loaded waggon came * 
up juft as it was his turn to throw. At firft he 
called to the driver to ftop, but the waggoner 
would not ftop his horfes ; all the boys except 
Alcibiades ran away, but Alcibiades threw him- 
felf upon his face direftly before the horfes, and 
♦ " And lend* his little foul at crery ftroke." Vxroil. 
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ftretchinghimfelf out, bid the waggoner drive 
on if he pleafed. Perhaps at the time when he 
fliewed this energy about a ganjc at dice, AI- 
cibiades might have been a faunterer at his 
book^ and a foolifli fchoolmailcr might have 
made him a dunce. 

Locke advifes that children, who are too 
much addifted to what is called play, (hould 
be furfcitcd with it, that they may return to 
bufmefs with a better appetite. But this ad- 
vice fuppofes that play has' been previoufly in- 
terdicted, or that it is fomething pernicious : we 
have endeavoured to fliew that play is nothing 
but a change of employment, and that the at- 
tention may be excrcifed advantageoufly upon 
a variety of fubjcfts which are not called Talks. 

With thofe 'who fliew chronic liftleflhefs, 
Locke advifes that we Ihould ufe every fort of 
ftimulus; praife, amufement, fine clothes, eat- 
ing ; any thing that will make them beftir them- 
felves. He argues, that as there appears a 
deficiency of vigour, we have no reafon to fear 
excefs of appetite for any of thefe things : nay, 
farther ftill, where none of thefe will aft, he 
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advifes compulfory bodily exercife. If we 
cannot, he fays, make fure of the invifible at- 
tention of the mind, we nJay ^t leaft get fome- 
thing done, prevent the habit of total idlenefs, 
and perhaps make the children defire to ex- 
change labour of body for labour of mind* 
Thefe expedients will, we fear, be found ra- 
ther palliative than efFeftual: if by forcing 
children to bodily exercife, that becomes dif- 
agreeable, they may prefer labour of the mind 5 
but in making this exchange, or bargain, they 
are fenfible that they choofe the leaft of two 
evils* The evil of application is diminiihed 
only by comparifon in their eftimation; they 
will avoid it whenever they are at liberty. The 
love of eating, of fine clothes, &c. if they 
ftimulate a flothful child, muft be the ulti- 
mate objeft of his exertions ; he will confider 
the performance of his tafk merely as a pain- 
ful condition on his part. Still the aflbciation 
of pain with literature continues j it is then 
impoflible that he fhould love it. There is no 
a6tive principle within him, no defire for know- 
ledge excited ; his attention is forced, it ceafes 
Vol. I. L 
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the moment the external force is withdrawn. 
He drudges to earn his cream bowl duly fet,. 
but he will ftretch his lubbar length the mo- 
ment his tafk iM done. 

ITiere is another clafi of children oppofed to. 
faunterers, whom we may denominate volatile 
gcniufes. They (hew a vaft deal of quicknefi 
and vivacity ; they underftand almoft before a 
tutor can put his ideas into words; they obferve 
a variety of objefts, but they do not conneft 
Aeir obfervations, and the very rapidity with 
which they feize an explanation prevents thenfi 
from' thoroughly comprehending it; they are 
cafily difturbcd by external objefts when they 
are flunking. As they have great fenfibility> 
their aflbciations are ftrong and various ; their 
thoughts branch off into a thoufand beautiful, 
but ufelefs ramifications. "NMiilft you are at- 
tempting to inftruft them upon one fubjeft, 
they are inventing perhaps upon another, or 
they are following a train of ideas fuggefted by 
fomething you have faid, but foreign to your 
bufmefs. They are more plcafed with the dif- 
covery of refemblances than with difcrimination 
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of differences: the one cofts them more time 
and attention than the other: they are apt to 
fay witty things^ and to ftrike out fparks of in- 
vention 3 but they have not commonly the 
patience to form exa£l judgments, or to brisj 
their firft inventions to perfection. ^Vhcn ihtj 
begin the race every body expels tasz tfaey 
^ould outftrip all competitors, but It h of^n 
feen that flower rivals reach the (goal bev^e 
them. The predidions formed of pitpllt oC 
this temperament vary much accordij:;^ Vj iSut 
characters of their tutors. A Grjw nau h 
provoked by their diiijpated rhuiiy, '<syi, vr>» 
able to catch or fix their uxuMyjr^ j;rv^:?i*> 
cates that they will never have fd£c/ttf* i^j^ 
plication to leam any tiiin^. Tlit y^^-'/^^/f 
under certain tuition, would probaviy i>t ^^ 
complifhed. The want of (ymp^t:;; t/^wr^u 
a flow tutor and a quick child U a f^r^M i'A- 
advantage to both; each infills uj>r>& jjoif;^ '^'* 
own pace, and his own way, and tf><;^; y»'z\ % 
are perhaps diametrically o^pofit-^, Kv^:;/ ;•* 
forming a Judgment cflhc chllL'i i^xiKi^hu, tv^ 
tutor, who is not acquainted wliii tlie /;*iiM.<:r 
L2 
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in which his pupil goes to work, is liable to 
frequent miftakes. Children are fometimcs 
fufpcftcd of not having liftcned to what has 
been faid to them, when they cannot exaflly 
repeat the words that they have heard ; they 
often afk queftions, and make obfervations, 
which feem quite foreign to the prefent bufi- 
nefs, but this is not always a proof that their 
minds are abfent, or that their attention is dif- 
fipated. Their anfwers often appear to be far 
from the point, becaufe they fupprefs their in- 
termediate ideas, and give only the refult of their 
thoughts. This may be inconvenient to thofe 
who teach them, but it fufficiently proves that 
thofe children are not deficient in attention } to 
cure them of the fault which they have we 
fhould not accufe them falfely of another, 
which they have not. But it may be quef- 
tioned whether this be a fault ; it is abfolutely 
neceflary in many procefTes of the mind to fup- 
prefs a number of intermediate ideas. Life, if 
this wore not praftifcd, would be too ftiort for 
thofe who think, and much too fhort for thofe 
who fpcak, AVhen fomebody alked PjTrhuf 



Vliich of two muficians bs^ ak^d die bcil, ie 
anfwered, "^ PoIylperdaoG 2i die beir r^n: 



This wouW appear to be tie abturi anrW^fr .:f 
an abfent perfoa, or ot a ^jol, if we od ziic 
confider the ideas that are implied- as w-il la 
thofe which are exprefled. 

!March 5th, 1796. To-daj. at dlzser, a hdj 
obfer^ed dial Xidw&oc, AV rT^^-r *"--^- J2,i:':x:, 
&c. were names which onjIrilTj ri-xi:r ire 
fons of Nicholas, William, Jack, ic. A b: j 

who was prefent, H , added with a very 

grave face, as foon as fhe had fciiihed -peak- 
ing, ** Yes, ma*am, Tydides." His mother 
afked him what he could mean bv this abfent 

fpeech? H cahnly repeated, " Ma'am, 

^ yes ; becaufe I think it is Eke Tydides." His 

brother S eagerly interpofed to fupply the 

intermediate ideas; " Yes indeed, mother," 

cried he, " H is not abfent, becaufe dts in 

•* Greek means thefon ij/"(the race of). Tydides 
** is the fon of Tydeus, as Jackfon is Ae fon of 
« Jack." In this inftance H was not ab- 
fent, though he did not make ufe of a fufficient 
number of words to explain his ideas. 
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Auguft, 1796. L— — — , when he returned 
home after fome months abfence, entertained 
his brothers and fillers with a new play, which 
he had learned at Edinburgh. He told them 
that when he (truck the table with his hand 
every pcrfon prefent was inftantaneoufly to re- 
main fixed in the attitudes in which they fhould 
be when the blow was given. The attitudes 
in which fome of the little company were fixed 
occafioned much diverfion -, but in fpeaking of 
this new play afterwards they had no name for 
it : whilft they were thinking of a name for it, 

H exclaimed, ^' The Gorgon !" It was 

immediately agreed that this was a good name 

for the play, and H upon this occafion 

was perfectly intelligible, without expreffing 
all the intermediate ideas. 

Good judges form an accurate eftimate of the 
abilities of thofe who converfe with them, by what 
they omit, as well as by what they fay. If any one. 
can ihew that he alfo has been in Arcadia, he^ 
IS fure of being well received without producing*. 
minutes of his journey. In the fame manner 
we fhould judge of children s if they arrive at 
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certain conclufions in reafoning, we may be fa- 
tisfied that they have taken all the neccflan 
previous fteps. We need notqueftion their at- 
tention upon fubjefts where they give proofs of 
invention 3 they muft have remembered well, or 
they could not invent; they muft have attended 
well, or they could not have remembered. No- 
thing wearies a quick child more than to be 
forced flowly to retrace his own thoughts, and 
to repeat the words of a difcourfe to prove that 
he has liftened to it, A tutor, who is flow in 
underftanding the ideas of his vivacious pupil, 
^ives him fo much trouble and pain, that he 
grows filent from finding it not worth his while 
tofpeak* It is for this reafon that children ap- 
pear ftupid and filent with fome people, and 
fprightly and talkative with others. Thofe who 
hope to talk to children with any efFe£t muft, as 
Rouffeau obferves, be able to hear as well as 
to fpeak, M. de Scgrais, who was deaf, was 
much in the right to decline being preceptor 
to the'Duke de Maine. A deaf preceptor would 
certainly make a child dumb. 
To win the attention of vivacious children 
L 4 
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we muft fometimes follow them in their zigzag 
coiirfe, and even prcfs them to the end of their 
train of thought. They will be content when 
they have obtained a full hearings then they 
will have leifure to difcover that what they 
were in fuch hafte to utter was not fo well worth 
faying as they imagined ; that their bright ideas 
often, when fteadily examined, fade into ab- 
furdltics. 

" Where docs this path lead to ? Can't we 
'* get over this ftile? May I only go into this 
" wood ?" exclaims an a£tive child, when he is 
taken out to walk. Every path appears more 
delightful than the ftraight road ; but let him 
try the paths, they will perhaps end in dif- 
appointment, and then his imagination will be 
corre£ied. Let him try his own experiments, 
then he will be ready to try yours ; and if yours 
fucceed better than his own, you will fecure his 
confidence. After a child has talked for fonie 
time till he comes to the end of his ideas, then 
he will perhaps liften to what you have to fay, 
and if he finds it better than what he has been 
faying himfelf, he will voluntarily give you 
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his attention the next time you begin to 
fpeak. 

Vivacious children are peculiarly fufceptible 
of blame and praife ; we have, therefore, great 
power over their attachment, if we manage 
thefe excitements properly. Thefe children 
fhould not be praifed for their happy hits, their 
firft* glances fhould not be extolled; but, on 
the -contrary, they ftiould be rewarded with 
univerfal approbation when they give proofs of 
patient induftry, when they bring any thing to 
perfeftion. No one can bring any thing to 
perifeftion without long continued attention; 
and -induftry and perfeverance prefuppofe at- 
tention. Proofs of any of thefe qualities may 
Aefefore fatisfy us; we need not ftand by to 
fee the attention exercifed, the things produced 
are fufficient evidence. BufFon tells us that he 
wrote his Epoques de la Nature over eighteen 
times before he could perfe£l it to his tafte. 
The high finifli of his compofttion is fufficient 
evidence to intelligent readers, that he exerted 
long continued attention upon the work ; they 
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do not require to have the eighteen copies pro* 
duccd. 

Bacon fuppofcs, that for every difeafe of the 
mind fpecific remedies might be found in ap- 
propriate ftudies and excrcifes. Thus for " bird- 
" witted" children he prefcribes the ftudy of 
mathematics, bccaufe in mathematical ftudies 
the attention muft be fixed ; the leaft intermif- 
fion of thought breaks the whole chain of reap 
foning, their labour is loft, and they muft begin 
their demonftration again. This principle is 
excellent ; but to apply it advantageoufly, we 
fhould choofe moments when a mathematical 
demonftration is intcrefting to children, elfe we 
haye not fufficicnt motive to excite them to 
commence the demonflxation y they will pefr 
ceive, that they lofe all their labour if their at- 
tention is interrupted ; but how (hall we make 
them begin to attend ? There are a variety of 
fubjcfls which are interefting to children, to 
which we may apply Bacon's principle; for 
inftance, a child is eager to hear a ftory which 
you are going to tell him ; you may exercife 
his attention by your manner of tcUmg this 
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ftory; you may employ with advantage the 
beautiful figure of fpeech c^lhdfti/pni/hn : but 
you muft take care, that the hope which is long 
deferred be at laft gratified. Tlie young critics 
will look back when your ftory is finifhed, and 
will examine whether their attention has been 
wafted, or whether all the particulars to which 
it was direfted were eflentiaL Though in amu- 
(ing ftories we recommend the figure called fuf- 
penfion*, we do not recommend its ufe in ex- 
jJanations. Our explanations fhould be put 
into as few words as pofllible : the clofer the 
connexion of ideas the better. When we fay, 
allow time to underftand your explanations, we 
mean, allow time between each' idea, do not 
fill up the interval with words. Never by way 
of gaining time pay in fixpences, this is the laft 
reifource of a bankrupt. 

We formerly oljferved, that a preceptor, in 
his firft leflbns on any new fubje£l, muft fubmit 
to the drudgery of repeating liis terms and his 
reafoning, until thefe are fuflSciently familiar to 
his pupils. He muft, how;eyer, proportion the 

* " Dciaobgy, or Advice to a young, fiarridcr-** 
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number of his repetitions to the temper and 
habits of his pupils, elfe he will weary in- 
ftead of ftrengthening the attention. When 
a thing is clear, let him never try to make it 
clearer ; when a thing is underftood, not a 
word more of exemplification fliould be added. 
To mark precifely the moment when the pupU 
undcrftands what is faid, the moment when he 
is matter of the neceffary ideas, and, confe- 
quently, the moment when repetition Ihould 
ceafe, is, perhaps, the moft difficult thing in 
the art of teaching. The countenance, the eye, 
the voice, and manner of the pupil, mark this 
inftant to an obferving preceptor s but a pre- 
ceptor, who is abforbed in his own ideas^ will 
never think of looking in his pupil's face, he 
will go on with his routine of explanation, 
whilft his once lively, attentive pupil exhibits 
oppofite to him the pifture of fhipified fatigu?. 
Quick, intelligent children, who have fre-r 
quently found that leffons are reiterated by a 
patient but injudicious tutor, will learn a care- 
lefs mode of liftening at intervals ; they will fay 
to themfelvesj^ " Oh, I fhall hear this again !'* 
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.And if any ftray thought comes acrofs their 
minds, they will not fcruple to amufe them- 
felves, and will afterwards a(k for a repetition 
of the words or ideas which they miffed during 
this excurfion of fancy. When they hear the 
warning advertifement of *^ certainly for the laft 
/^ time this feafon/* they will deem it time 
enough to attend to the performance. To cure 
them of this prefumption in favour of our pa- 
tience, and of their own fuperlative quicknefs, 
we (hould prefs that quicknefs to its utmoft 
fjpeed. Whenever we call for their attention, 
let it be on fubjefts highly interefting or amu- 
fing, and let us give them but juft fufficicnt time 
with their fulleft exertion to catch our words 
and ideas. As thefe quick gentlemen are proud 
of their rapidity of apprehenfion, this method 
will probably fucceed, they will dread the dif- 
grace of not underftandingwhat is faid, and the/ 
will feel that they cannot underftand unlefs they 
exert prompt, vigorous, unremitted attention. 

The duchcfs of l^ingfton ufed to complain 
that Ihe could never acquire knowledge, be- 
caufe (he never could meet with any body wha 
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could teach her any thing " in two words/' 
Her grace felt the fame fort of impatience 
which was expreffed by the tyrant who expell- 
ed to find a royal road to geometry. 

Thofe who believe themfelves endowed with 
genius, expcft to find a royal road in every 
fcience fliortcr, and lefs laborious, than the 
beaten paths of induftry. Their expeftations 
are ufually in proportion to their ignorance j 
they fee to the fummit only of one hill, and they 
do not fufpeft the Alps that will arife as they 
advance : but as children become lefs prefump- 
tuous, as they acquire more knowledge, we 
may bear with their juvenile impatience, whilft 
we take meafures to enlarge continually their 
fphere of information. Wc fhould not, how- 
ever, humour the attention of young people, by 
teaching them always in the mode which .we 
know fuits their temper beft. Vivacious pupils 
fhould from time to time be accuftomed to an 
exaft enumeration of particulars; and we ftiould 
take opportunities to convince them, that an 
orderly connexion of proofs, and a minute ob- 
fer\'ation of apparent trifles, are requifite to pro- 
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duce the lively defcriptions, great difcoveries, 
and happy inventions, which pupils of this dif- 
pofition are ever prone to admire with enthu- 
fiafm. They will learn not to pafs over oW things, 
when they perceive that thefe may lead to fome- 
thing new s and they will even fubmit to fober 
attention, when they feel that this is neceflaiy 
to the rapidity of genius. In the " Curiofities 
^ of Literature" there has beenjudiciouflypre- 
ferved a curious inftance of literary patience \ 
the rough draught of that beautiful pafTage in 
Pope's tranflation of the Iliad which defcribes 
the parting of Heflor and Andromache. The 
lines are in Pope's hand-writing, and his nu- 
merous corrections appear; the lines which 
feem to the reader to have been ftruck 
off at a fingle happy blow are proved to have 
been touched and retouched with the indefati- 
gable attention of a great writer. The frag- 
ment> with all its climax of corrections, was 
fhewn to a young vivacious poet of nine years 
old, as a praftical lefTon, to prove the neceffity 
of patience to arrive at perfection. Similar ex- 
amples from real life fhould be produced to- 
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young people at proper times ; the teftimony of 
men of acknowledged abilities, of men whom 
they have admired for genius, will come with 
peculiar force in favour of application. Parent^ 
well acquainted with literature, cannot be at a 
lofs to find appofite illuttrations. The life of 
Franklin is an excellent example of perfevering 
induftry ; the variations in different editions of 
Voltaire's dramatic poetrj', and in Pope's works« 
are worth examining. All Sir Jofliua Rey- 
nolds's eloquent academical difcourfes enforce 
the doftrine of patience ; when he wants to 
prove to painters the value of continual energe- 
tic attention, he quotes from Livy the charaftcr 
of Philopoemen, one of the ableft generals of 
antiquity. So certain it is, that the lame prin- 
ciple pervades all fuperior minds: wiiatever 
may be their purfuits, attention is the avowed 
primary caufe of their fuccefs. Thefe eimm- 
pies from the dead ftiould be well fupported by 
examples from amongft the living ; in common 
life occurrences can frequently be pointed out^ 
in which attention and application are amply 
rewarded with fuccefs. 
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' 'It win eficdtirage thofe who are interefted in 
caseation, to obferve, that two of the moft dif- 
ficult e^ercifcs of the mind can by pra^ice be 
jreDdered familiar, even by perfons whom we 
do not confider as poffefled of fuperior taknts. 
Abftra£iioft and tranfition — abftra£tion/ the 
power of withdrawing the attention from all ex« 
temal objefi^/and concentrating it upon fomc ' 
particuIaT fet of ideas, we admire as one of the 
zn<^(l difficult exercifes of the philofopher. Ab^ 
ifara£fiot]i w^s formerly confidered as fuch a dif-« 
ficult ^id painful operation, that it required 
perfeA filence and folitude ; many ancient phi-* 
lofophers quarrelled with their fenfes, and (hut 
themfekes up in caves, to fecure their atten^ 
tion from the diftraftion caufed by external ob^ 
je^. But a^odem * philofc^hers have difco- 
veted, that neither caves nor lamps are eflen^ 
tia) to the full and fuccefsful exercife of tbek» 
mental powers. Perfons of cM'dinary abilities;^ 
tradefmen and ihopkeepers^ in the midfl of th& 
tumult of a public city, in thS noife of rumblings 
Vol. L M 

f V, CoodiUtc art de t>enfer« 
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carts and rattling carriages, amidft the voices of 
a multitude of people talking upon various 
fub}e6>s, amidft the provoking interruptions of 
continual qucftion& and anfwers^ and in th<p 
broad glare of a hot fun> can command^ and 
abftraft their attention fo far as to calcuJaitQ 
yards, ells, and nails, to caft up long fums ia 
additi<m right to a farthing, and to make out 
multifarious bills with qmck and unerring pre* 
cifion. In almoft all the dining houfes at Yi*- 
cnna, as a late traveller * informs us, " a bil) 
^ of fare containing a vaft colle£lion of diflie^ 
^ is written out, and the prices are affixed to 
«* each article. As the people of Vienna aigt 
^' fond of variety, the calculation at the coQr 
^ clufion of a repaft would appear fomewhat 
** embarraffing ; this, however, is done by me- 
^ ehanieal habit with great fpeed ; the cuft(Hi>. 
^^ is for the party who has dined to name the 
^ dii(he&, and the quantity of bread and wine« 
^ The keller who attends on this occafion bin 
?l lows every article you name with the fum, 
*^ which he adds to the calculation,, .and Ae 

• ' .♦ IVk. Owon. - 
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^* whole is performed, to whatever amount, 
** without ink or paper. It is curious to hear 
** this ceremony, which is muttered with great 
f^ gravity, yet performed with accuracy and 
'' difj)atch." 

We coolly obferve, when we read thefe things, 
** Yes, this is all habit ; any body who had 
«^ ufed himfelf to it might do the fame things." 
Yet the very fame power of abftrafting the at- 
tention, when employed upon fcientific and 
literary fubjefts, would excite our aftonifhment; 
and we fliould, perhaps, immediately attribute 
it to fuperior original genius. We may furely 
le^ducate children to this habit of abftra£ling the 
attention, which we allow depends entirely 
upon praftice. When we are, very much inte- 
xefted'upon any fubjeft, we attend to it exclu- 
fively, and without any effort we furmount all 
petty interpofing interruptions. When we are 
reading an intereftingbook, twenty people may 
converfe round aboiit us, without our hearing 
one word that they fay; when we are in a 
crowded playhoufe, the moment we become 
interefted in the play, the audience vanilh from 
M 2 
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our fight, and in the midft of various noifes wc 
hear only the voices of the adors. 

In the fame manner children fliew, by their 
eager looks and their unafFef^ed abfence to all 
external circumftances, when they are thorough- 
ly interefted by any ftory that is told with elo- . 
quence fuited to their age. When we would 
teach them to attend in the midft of noife and 
interruptions, we fliould therefore begin by talk- 
ing to them about things which we are fure 
will pleafe them ; by degrees we may fpeak on 
Icfs captivating fubjefts, when we perceive 
that their habit of beginning to liften with aH 
cxpeftation of pleafure is formed. Whenever 
a chiW happens to be intent upon any favourite 
amufement, or when he is reading any very en- 
tertaining book, we may increafe the bufy hum 
round him^ we may make whatbuftle we pleafe; 
he will probably continue attentive ; it is ufe* 
ful therefore to give him fuch amufemeots and, 
fuch books when there <s a noife or btiftle in ihi 
room, becaufe then he will learn to difregard 
all interruptions; and when this habit is formed, 
he may even read lefs amufing book^ in the 
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fymt company yr ithout being interrupted by the 
ufual noifes. 

The power of abftrafting our attention is uni- 
yierfally allowed to be neceffary to the fuccefs* 
ful labour of the underftanding ; but we may 
farther obferve, that this abftradion is cbarac- 
teriftic in ibme cafes of heroifm as well as of 
genius. Charles the Twelfth and Archimedes 
were very different men, yet both in iimilar 
circumftances gave fimilar proofs of their un- 
common power of abftra£ting their attention^ 
** What has the bomb to do with what you are 
" writing to Sweden ?" faid the hero to his pale 
fecretary when a bomb buift through the roof of 
his apartment — and he continued to di£iate his 
letter. Archimedes went on with his demon- 
ilration in the midft of a fiege, and when a 
brutal foldier entered with a drawn fword, the 
philofopher only begged he might folve his pro- 
blem belore he was put to death, 

Prefcnce of mind in danger, which is ufually 

fuppofed to depend upon our quick perception 

of all the prefent circumftances, frequently de- 

mfmds a total abftra£tion of our thoughts. ^ In 

Ms 
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dansfer, fear is the motive which excites our ex- 
crtions, but from all the ideas that fear naturally 
fuggefts, we muft abftraft our attention, or we 
{hall not aft with courage or prudence. In 
proportion to the violence of our terror our 
voluntary exertion muft be great to withdraw 
our thoughts from the prefent danger, and to 
recoUeft the means of efcape. In fome cafes, 
where the danger has been affociated with the 
ufe of certain methods of efcape, we ufe thefe 
without deliberation, and confequently without 
any effort of attention; as when we fee any 
thing catch fire we inftantly throw water upon 
the flames to extinguifli them. But in new fitua- 
tibns, where we have no mechanical courage, 
we muft exert much voluntary, quick, abftra£l 
attention, to efcape from danger. 

When Lee the poet wa^s confined in Bedlam,, 
a friend went to vifit him, and finding that he 
could converfe reafonably, or at leaft reafonably 
for a poet, imagined that Lee was cured of hi& 
tnadnefs. The poet offered to (hew him Bed^ 
lam. They went over this melancholy medical 
prifon, Lee moralifing philofophically enough 
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5l11 Hit time to keep his cxDmpanion perfeftly at 
•eitfe. At length they afcended together to the 
top of the building, and as they were both 
lookhig dowp from the perilous height, Lee 
feized his friend by the arm, ^* Let us immor- 
■^* talife ouffelves !" he exclaimed ; ^ let us take 
^' this leap. We'H jump down together this 
^* inftant," ^ Any man could jump down," 
laid his friend, coolly; ** we (hould not im- 
^ mortalife ourfelves by that leap ; but let us 
^ go down, and try if we can jump up again." 
The madman, ftruck with the idea of a more 
aftoniftiing leap than that which he had him- 
felf propofed, yielded to this new impulfe, 
aaid his friend rejoiced to fee him run down' 
flairs full of a new projeO: for fecuring im- 
mortality. 

Lee's friend upon tliis occafion fliewed rather 
abfence than prefencc of mind : before he could 
have invented the happy anfwer that faved his 
life, he muft have abftrafcled his mind from the 
paffion'of fear; be muft have rapidly turned his 
attention upon a variety of ideas unconnefted 
bj any former aflbciations with ihef 'exciting 

M 4 
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motive — Falling fiom a height ^^ fradured 
fkulls— certain dcath-*impoffibility of reafon- 
ing or wreftling with a madman. This was 
the train of thought which we might naturally 
expe£l to arifc in fuch a fituation, but from all 
thefe the man of prefe?ice of mind tixmed away 
his attention ; he muft have direfted his 
thoughts in a contrary line : firft he muft have 
thought of the means of faving himfelf, of fomc 
argument likely to peri'uade a madman» of 
fome argument peculiarly fuitcd to Lee's ima- 
gination, and applicable to his fituation; he 
muft at this moment have confidered that 
alarming fituation without thinking of his fears ^■ 
for the interval in which ail thefe ideas paflfed 
in his mind muft have been fo fhort that he 
could not have had leifure to combat fear 5 if 
any of the ideas aiTociated with that paflion 
had interrupted his reafonings, he would not 
have invented his anfwer in time to have faved 
his life. 

We cannot forefee on what otcafions prc- 
fence of mind may be w^anted, but we may 
by education give that general conunand of ab- 
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ftraO: attention, . which is eflfential to its exqr- 
Cife in all ciircumfiances. 
. Tranfition of thought, the power of turning 
^ttentioja quickly to different fubje&s, or eiTj- 
ployments, is another of thofe mental habits, 
which in fome cafes we call genius, and which 
in others we perceive depends entirely upon 
pra3ice. A number of trials in one newfpaper 
wpcm a variety of unconnected fubjetSts once 
ftruck our eye, and we faw the name of a 
celebrated lawyer* as counfel in each caufe. 
We could not help feeling involuntary adminn 
tion at t^at verfatility of genius, which could 
pafs from a fractional calculation about a Lon« 
don chaldron of coals to the Jamaica laws of 
infurance ; from the bargains of a chizen to the 
divorce of a fine lady ; from pathos to argu- 
ment; from arithmetic to wit ; from crofs ex- 
amination to eloquence. For a moment we 
forgot our fober principles, atid afcribed all 
this verfatility of mind to natural genius ; but 
upon refleftion wc recurred to the belief, that 
this dexterity of intellect was not beftowed by 

* Mr. Erikinc— liic Stab. 
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nature. We obferve in men who have no 
pretenfions to genius fimilar verfatility of mind 
as to their ufual employments. The daily oc- 
cupations of Mr. Elwes's huntfman were as 
various and incongruous, and required as quick 
tranfitions of attention, as any that can be 
imagined. 

" At * four o'clock he milked the cows ; 
** then got breakfaft for Mr. Elwes and friends; 
** then flipping on a green coat, he hurried into 
** the ftable, faddled the horfes, got the hounds 
'** out of the kennel, and away they went into 
** the field. After the fatigues of hunting he 
*' refrejked himfelf by rubbing down two or 
** three horfes as quickly as he could ; then 
** running into the houfe to lay the cloth, and 
** wait at dinner ; then hurrying again into 
*' the ftable to feed the horfes, diverfified with* 
** an interlude of the cows again to milk, the 
** dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter 
** down for the night." Mr. Elwes ufed to 
call this huntfman an idle dog, who wanted to 
be paid for doing nothing. 

♦ Y. Life of John Elwes, Efq. by E. Topham, 
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We do not mean to require any fuch rapid 
daily tranfitions in the exercife of attentiom 
ftora our pupils ; but we think that much may 
te done to improve verfatility of mind by 
a judicious arrangement of their occupations; 
When we are tired of fmelling a rofe, we ca^ 
fmell a carnation with pleafure ; and when the 
fenfe of fmell is fatigued; we can look it the 
beautiful colours of the flower with delight. 
When we are tired of thinking upon one fub- 
jeft, we can attend to another; .when our 
memory is fatigued, the exercife of the ima^ 
gination entertains us ; and when ^ we are 
weary of rcafoning, we can amufe ourfelVes 
with wit and humour. Men, who have at- 
tended much to the cultivation of their mind,' 
feem to have felt all this, and they have kept 
fome fubordinate tafte as a refrefliment after 
their labours. Defcartes went from the fyftem 
of the world to his flower-garden; Galileo 
ufed to read Ariofto ; and the metaphyfical Dr. 
Clarke recovered himfelf from abftrafilion by 
jumping over chairs and tables. The learned 

and indefatigable chancellor d'Aguefleau dc- 
3 
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Glared, that change of employment was* the 
only recreation he ever knew. Even Mon- 
taigne, who found his recreation in playing 
with his cat, educated himfelf better than thofe 
are educated who go from intenfe ftudy to com- 
plete idlenefs. It has been very wifely recom- 
mended by Mr. Locke, that young people 
ihould early be taught fome mechanical em« 
ployment, or fome agreeable art, to which they 
may recur for relief when they are tired by 
oiental application. 

. Do£lor Darwin fuppofes that <' animal mo^ 
** tions, or configurations of the organs of fenfe^ 
^^ conllitute our ideas *. The fatigue, he ob- 
*' ferves, that follows a continued attention of 
*« the mind to one objeSl, is relieved by chang- 
** ing the fubje£t of our thoughts, as the con- 
" tinned movement of one limb is relieved by 
" moving another in its ftead." Dr. Darwin 
has farther fuggelted a tempting fubje£i of ex^ 
periment in his theory of ocular fpe&ra, to 
which we refer ingenious preceptors. Many 
ufeful experiments in education might be trie4 

* Zoonoima, vol. i. p. 21, 24* 
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upon tlie principles which are there fuggefted. 
We dare not here truft ourfelves to fpeculate 
upon this fubjeft, becauie we are not dt pre* 
fent provided with a fuificient number of fads 
to apply theory to praQice. If we could exact- 
ly difcover how to arrange mental employ- 
ments fo as to induce a£):]ons in the antago^ 
nift faculties of the mind, we might relieve 
it from fatigue in the fame manner as the eye 
is relieved by change of colour. By puHuing 
this idea might we not hope to cultivate the go- 
neral power of attention to a degree of perfec- 
tion hitherto unknown ? 

We have endeavoured to (hew how, by dif- 
ferent arrangements and proper excitations, a 
preceptor may acquire that command over the 
attention of his pupils, which is abfolutely ef- 
fential to fuccefsful inftruftion ; but we mull 
tecolleft, that when the years commonly devo- 
ted to education are over, when young people 
are no longer under the care of a preceptor, 
they will continue to feel the advantages of a 
command of attention, whenever they mix in 
the aftive buffnefs of life, or whenever they ap- 
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ply to any profeffion, to literature, or fdence* 
Their attention muft then be entirely voluntary, 
they will have no tutor to excite them to ex- 
ertion, no nice habitual arrangements to aflift 
them in their daily occupations. It is of con- 
fequence, therefore, that we fliould fubftituto- 
the power of voluntary, for the habit of affoci- 
ated attention. With young children ve de-^ 
pend upon particular affociations of place, 
time, and manner, upon different forts of 
excitation, to produce habits of applica- 
tion; but as our pupils advance in their 
education, all thefe temporary excitements 
fliould be withdrawn. Some large, but diftant 
objeft, fome purfuit which is not to be reward^ 
ed with immediate praife, but rather with per- 
manent advantage and efteem, fliould be held 
out to the ambition of youth. All the arrange- 
ments fliould be left to the pupil himfelf, all 
the difficulties fliould be furmounted by his own 
induftry, and the intereft he takes in his own 
fuccefs and improvement will now probably be 
a fufficient ftimulus y his preceptor will now 
rathjer be his partner tlian his matter, he fliould 
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rather (hare the labour than attempt to direft 
it: this fpecies of fympathy in ftudy diminiflies 
the pain of attention, and gives an agreeable 
intereft even in the moft tirefome refearches. 
When a young man perceives that his precep- 
tor becomes in this manner the companion of 
)^is exertions, he lofes all fufpicion that he is 
compelled to mental labour ; it is improper ta 
(ay lofeSy for in a good education this fufpicioa 
need not ever be created : he difcovers, wc 
flipujd rather fay, that all the habits of atten- 
tion wrhich he has acquired, are. thofe which 
are ufeful to men as well as to children, and 
he feels the advantage of his cultivated powers 
on every frefh occafion. He will perceive, 
that young men who have been ill educated 
cannot by any motive command their vigorous 
attention, and he will feel the caufe of his own 
fuperiority, when he comes to any trial of flcill 
with inattentive men of genius. 

One of the arguments? which Bayle ufes, to 
prove that fortune has a greater influence than 
prudence in the affairs of men, is founded 
upon the common obfervation, that men of the 
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beft abilities frequently find it impof&ble to rcr 
colled in urgent circumftances what they have 
faid or done ; the things occur to them per*, 
haps a moment after they arc paft. The feft 
fecms to be, that they could not in the proper 
moment command their attention ; but this we 
fliould attribute to the want of prudence in 
Ihcir early education. Thus, Bayle's nrgmt^ 
ment does not in this point of view prove axjf 
thing in favour of fortune. Thofe who can beft 
command their attention, in the greateft va- 
riety of circumftances, have the moft ufcful 
abilities ; without this command of mind, men 
of genius, as they are called, are helplefs be-- 
ings ; with it perfons of inferior capacity be-, 
come valuable. Addtfon trembled and doubt- 
ed, and doubted and trembled, when he way 
to write a common official paper ; and it iar 
faid, that he wzs abfolutely obHged to refigi^ 
his place, becaufe he could not deckle in time 
whether he {houH write a that or a which. No 
bufinefs could have been tranfafted hy fuch ati 
imbecile minifter. 
To fubftitute voluntary for afiociated atteii*^ 
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tfoti j we may withdraw fome of the ufually af- 
fociated circumftances, and increafe the excite- 
ment ; and we may afterwards accuftom the 
pupil to aft from the hope of diftant pleafures. . 
Unlefs children can be a6luated by the vievf 
of future diftant advantage, they cannot be ca- 
pable of long continued application. We (hall 
endeavour to explain how the value of diftant 
pleafures can be increafed/ and made to a£l 
with fufficient force upon the mind, when we, 
hereafter fpeak of prudence and ceconomy. 

It has been obferved, that perfons of wit and 
judgment have perhaps originally the fame 
powers, and that the difference in their cha- 
rafters arifes fit)m their habits of attention, and 
the different clafs of bbjefts to which they 
have turned their thoughts, llie manner in 
which we are firft taught to obferve^ and to 
reafon, muft in the firft years of life decide thefC) 
habits. There are two methods of teaching 5 
one which afcends from particular fa£ts to ge- 
neral principles, tKe other which defcends 
from the general principles to particular fafts i 
one which builds up, another which takes tg 

Vol. I. N 
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pieces ; the fynthetic and the analytic metRocfl 
The words analyfis and fynthefis are frequently 
mifapplied, and it is difficult to write or to^ 
fpeak long about thefe methods without con- 
ibunding; them : in learning or ja teaching, we 
often ufe them alternately. We firft obferve 
particulars, then form fbme general idea of 
claffification, then defcend again to new parti- 
culars, to obferve whether they correfpond with, 
our principle. 

Children acquire knowledge,, and tKeir at- 
tention alternates from particular to general 
ideas, exactly m the fame manner. It has* 
been remarked, that men who have begun by 
formingifuppofitions, are inclined to adapt and 
to comprefs their confequent obfervations ta 
the meafure of their theories j they have beeiv 
negligent in cellefting fafts, and have not cba- 
defcended to try experiments. This difpofitioni 
of mind>during a long period of time, retardedr 
improvement, and knowledge was confined to* 
a few peremptory maxims^ and exclulive prin- 
ciples. The neceffity of collefting fa£ts, and 
of trying experiments,, was at leng.th perceive^^ 
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lUld m aH the fciences this ihode has lately pre* 
tailed : cohfequently, we have now on many 
fubje6ls a treafure of accumulated fafts. We 
are, in educating children, to put them in poC- 
feflion of all this knowledge ; and a judicious 
preceptor will wifh to know, not only how 
thefe fa6ls can be cranlmed fpeedily into his 
pupil's memory, but what order of prefenting 
them will be mod advantageous to the under- 
ilanding ; he will defite to cultivate his pupil's 
faculties, that he may acquire new fafts, and 
make new obfervations after all the old ones 
have been arranged in his mind. 

By a judicious arrangement of paft experi- 
ments, and by the reje^lien of what are* ufelefs, 
an able iniftrufltor can (hew, in a fmall compafs, 
what it has coft the labour of ages to accumu- 
late ; he may teach in a few hours what the 
moft ingenious pupil, left to his own random 
efibrts, could not have learned in many years. 
It would take up as much time to go over all 
the fteps which have been made in any 
fcience, as it originally coft the firft difcoverers. 
Rmply to repeat all the fruitjeft experitnentg 
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which have been made in chemiftry^ for in- 
ftance, would probably employ the longeft life 
that ever was devoted to fcience ; nor would 
the individual have got one ftep forwarder, he 
would die, and with him his recapitulated 
knowledge i neither he nor the world would 
be the better for it. It is our bufinefs to fave 
children all this ufelefs labour, and all this 
wade of the power of attention. A pupil, who 
is properly inftruCted, with the fame quantity 
of attention learns, perhaps, a hundred times 
as much in the fame time, as he could acquire 
under the tuition of a learned preceptor igno- 
rant in the art of teacliing. 

The analytic and fynthetic methods of in- 
ftruftion will both be found ufeful when judici- 
oufly employed. Where the enumeration of 
particulars fatigues the attention, we (hould in 
teaching any fcience begin by ftating the gcr 
neral principles, and afterwards produce only 
the fa£ls eflfential to their illuftration and proo£ 
But wherever we have not accumulated, a fuf- 
ficient number of facts to be accurately certain 
of any general principle, we muft, however 
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tedious the afk, enumerate all the fafts that are 
known, and warn the pupil of the imperfefl 
ftate of the fcience. All the facls muft in this 
cafe be ftored up with fcrupulous accuracy s 
we cannot determine which are unimportant, 
and which may prove effentially ufeful : this 
can be decided only by future experiments. 
By thus ftating honeflly to our pupils the extent 
of our ignorance, as well as the extent of our 
knowledge, by thus direfting attention to the 
imperfeftions' of fcience rather than to the ftudy 
of theories, we fliall avoid the juft reproaches 
which have been thrown upon the dogmatic 
vanity of learned preceptors. 

" For as knowledges are now," fays Bacon, 
" there is a kind of contraft of error between 
" the deliverer and receiver ; for he that deli- 
" vefeth knowledge, defireth to deliver it in fuch 
** a form as may be beft believed, and not as 
" may be beft examined ; and he that receiveth 
^^ knowledge, defireth rather prefent fatisfac- 
^* tion than expectant inquiry ; and fo rather 
^^ not to doubt, than not to err s glory making 
N3 
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« the author not to lay open his weaknefs^ and 
^* floth making the difciple.not to know his 
"ftrength*." 

* BacoQj vol. i. page 84. 
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OW, Matter*," faid a fond nurfe to her 
favourite boy, after having given him fugared 
bread and hotter for fupper, ^' now, mafter, 
^* kifs me ; wipe your mouth, dear, and go up 
*^ to the drawing room to mamma ^ and when 
•** miftrefs a(ks you what you have had for fup- 
*^ per, you'll fay, bread and butter, for you have 
'^^ had bread and butter, you know, mafter.'* 
"** And fugar," faid the boy ; ** I mull fay bread 
*^ and butter and fugar, you know/' 

How few children would have had the cou- 
rage to have added, ^* and fugar'" How dan- 
gerous it is to expofe them to fuch temptations! 
ITie boy muft have immediately perceived the 
objeft of his nurfe's cafuiftry. He muft guefs 
that fhe would be blamed for the addition of 
N 4 

* Verbatim f^om what has been really faid to a bojr. 
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the fugar, elfe why fliould (he wifli to fupprefs 
tiie word? His gratitude is engaged to his 
nur(e for running this ri(k to indulge him ; his 
mother, by the force of contraft, appears a fe- 
vcre perfon, who for no reafon that he can 
comprehend, would deprive him of the inr 
Tiocent j>Icafure of eating fugar. As to its 
making him fick, he has eat it, and he is not 
fick J as to its fpoiling his teeth, he does not 
care about his teeth, -and he fees no immediate 
change in them : therefore he concludes that 
his mother's orders are capricious, and that 
his nurfe loves him better than (lie does, be- 
caufe (he gives him the mod pleafure. His 
honour and afFeftion towards his nurfe are im- 
mediately fet in oppo(itiQn to his duty to his 
mother. What a hopeful beginning in educa- 
tion! What a number of dangerous ideas may 
be given by a fingle word! 

The tafte for fugared bread and butter is 
foon over, but fervants have it in their power 
to excite other taftes with premature and fa£ti- 
tious enthufiafm. The waiting maid, can in- 
fpiie a tafte for drefss the footman, a tafte for 
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gaming; the cwchman and groom, for horfes 
»nd equipage; and the butler, for wine. The 
fimplicity of children is not a defence to themj 
and though they are totally ignorant of vice, 
they are expofed to adopt the principles of 
thofe with whom they live, even before they 
can apply them to their own conduft. 

The yoiing fon of a lady of quality, a boy of 
fix or feven years old addreffed with great fim- 
plicity the foUov^ririg fpeech to a lady who vifii- 
ted his mother. 

Boy. Mifs N , I wifli you could find 

fomebody, when you go to London, who would 
keep you. It's a very good thing to be kept. 

Lady. What do you mean, my dear? 

Boy. Why it's when — you know, when a 
perfon's kept, they have every thing found for 
them; their friend faves them all trouble, you 
know. They have a carriage and diamouds^ 
and every thing they want. Iwifh lonicbo!/ 
would keep you. 

Ladyy laughing. But Vr\ -^r ' ' ^ r-^ ./ 
would. Do you think rn • ' 

Boy^, after a paufe. \f 1- ' .v.:/ ' il;^^.:. ::■: --->• 
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naming a gentleman whofe name had at this 
time been much talked of in a public trial, 
would be as likely as any body. 

The fame boy talked familiarly of phaetons 
and gigs, and wiflied that he was grown up, that 
he might drive four horfes in hand. It is obvi- 
ous that thefe ideas were put into the boy's 
head by the fervants with whom he affociated. 

Without fuppofing them to be profligate, fer- 
vants, from their fituation, from all that they 
fee of the fociety of their fuperiors, and front 
the early prejudices of their own education, 
learn to admire that wealth and rank to which 
they are bound to pay homage. The luxuries 
and follies of faftiionable life they miftake for 
happinefs ; they meafure the refpe£l they pay. 
to ftrangers by their external appearance; they 
value their own matters and miftrefles by the 
fame ftandard ; and in their attachment there is 
a neceffary mixture of that fympathy which is 
facred to profperity. Setting afide all interefted 
motives, fervants love fiiow and prodigality in 
their mafters; .they feel that they partake the 
triumph, ami they wiili it to be as magnificent 
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as poflible, Thefe difpofitloiis break out na- 
turally in the converfation of fervants with one 
another J if children are fufFered to. hear them, 
they will quickly catch the fame taftes. But if 
thefe ideas break out in their unpremeditated 
goffiping with one another, how much more 
ftrongly will they be_ expreffed when fervants 
wiih to ingratiate themfelves into a child's af- 
fections by flattery ! Their method of fhewing 
attachment to a family is ufually to exaggerate 
in their confequence and grandeur; they de- 
preciate all whom they imagine to be com- 
petitors in any refpeft with their roafters, and 
feed and fofter the little jealoufies which exift 
between neighbouring families. The children, 
of thefe families are thus early fet at variance; 
and thofe in the flame family are often taught, 
by the imprudence or malice of fooUfli fervants, 
to diflike and em7 each other. In houfes 
where each child has an attendant, the at- 
tendants regularly quarrel, and, out of a fhew 
of zeal, make their young matters and miftreflies 
jiarties in their anirnofaty. Three or foui! maids 
fpmetijne^ produce tlieir little dreffed pupils (ox 
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a few minutes to the company in the drawing 
xx)om, for the exprefs purpofe of feeing which 
(hall obtain the greateft fhare of admiration. 
This competition, which begins in their nurfes 
arms, is continued by daily artifices through the 
whole courfe of their nurfery education. Thus 
the emulation of children is rendered a torment 
to them, their ambition is direftefd to abfurd 
and vile purpofes, the underftanding is per- 
verted, their temper is fpoiled, their fimplicity 
of mind, and their capability of enjoying hap- 
pinefs, materially injured. 

The language and manners, the slwkward 
and vulgar tricks which children learn in the 
fociety of bad fervants, are immediately per- 
ceived, and difguft and fhock well bred parents. 
This is an evil which is ftriking and difgraceful ; 
it is more likely to be remedied than thofe 
which are more fecret and flow in their opera- 
tion: the habits of cunning, falfehood, envy, 
which lurk in the temper, are not inftantly vifi- 
ble to ftrangers, they do not appear the mo- 
ment children are reviewed by parents ; they 
may remjiin for years without notice or without 
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cure. The greateft care fliould be taken ii> 
the choice of fervants, who are employed to 
attend upon children. 

' All thefe things have been faid a hundred 
times ; and, what is more, they are univerfally 
acknowledged to be true. It has paffed into a 
common maxim with all who refleft, and even 
with all who fpeak upon the fubjefl of educa- 
tion, that " it is the worft thing in the world to 
" leave children with fervants.'* Notwlthftand* 
ing this, each perfon imagines that their fer- 
vants are lucky exceptions to the general rule. 
But, if theirqualifications were fcrupuloufly exa- 
mined, it is to be feared that many would not be 
found competent to the trufl: that is repofed in 
them. They may neverthelefs be excellent fer- 
vants, much attached to their matters and miftref- 
fes, and fincerely defirous to obey their orders in 
the management of their pupils ; but this is not 
fufficieht. In education it is not enough to 
obey the laws, it is neceflary to underftand 
them ; to underftand the fpirit, as . well as the 
letter of the law. The blind application of 
groeral maxims will never fucceed ; and can 
4 
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that nice difcrimination which is neceflary td 
the juft ufe of good principles^be expecJed from 
thofe who have never ftudied the hurtian mind, 
who have little motive for the ftudy, whofe 
knowledge is technical, and who have never 
had any liberal education? Give, or attempt 
to give, the beft waiting-maid in Lohd<Hi the 
general maxim, " That pain (hould be aflbci- 
** ated with whatever we wilh to make chil- 
•* dren avoid doing ; and that pleafure fliould be 
•* aflbciated with whatever we wifli that chil- 
*^ dren (hould love to do j" will the waiting-maid 
underftand this, even if you exchange the word 
ajbciated for joined? How will (he apply her 
new principle in prafticc? She will probably 
tranilate it into " Whip the child when it i^ 
•* trouble fome, and give it fweetmeats when it 
«* does as it is bid." With this compendious 
fyftem of tuition (he is well fatisfied, efpecially 
as it contains nothing which is new to her un- 
derftanding, or foreign to her habits. But if 
we (liould expeft her to enter into the views of 
a Locke or a Barbauld, would it not be at once 
unreafonable and ridiculous ? Without expefting- 
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too mucli let the greateft care be taken in the 
choice of nurfery maids; and let as little aild 
for as fhort a time as poffible be left to their 
difcretionir 

What has been faid of the imdcrftanding and 
difpofitions of fervants, relates only to fervant» 
as they are now educated. ITieir vices and 
their ignorance arife from the fame caufes, the 
want of education. They afe not a feparate 
caft in fociety doomed to ignorance, or de- 
graded by inherent vice ; they are capable, 
they are defirdus of inftruQion. Let them be 
well educated*, and the 'difference in their 
condufl: and underftanding will repay fociety for 
the trouble of the undertaking. This educatiow 
muft b^gin as early as poffible ; let us not ima- 
gine that it is praiticable to change the habitst 
of fervants who are already educated, and fud- 

* An inftittttioD fer the education of attendants upoor 
children would be of the higheft utility. 

Mr. E — ~ had once an intention of educating forty 
children for this purpofe -^ from araongft whom he pro* 
ix>fed to feled eight or ten as mailers for future &hool» 
njfGQ the lame pUia« - 
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denly to make them fit companions in k family. 
They fliould not in any degree be permitted to 
interfere with the management of children, till 
their own education has been radically reformed. 
Let fer\'ants be treated with the utmoft kind- 
nefs, let their fituations be made as happy zi 
poffible, let the reward of their fervices and at- 
tachment be as liberal as poffible ; but reward 
with juftice, do not facrifice your children to 
pay your debts. Familiarity between fervants 
and children cannot permanently incrcafe the 
happinefs of either party. Children, who have 
early lived with fervants, as they grow up are 
notorioufly apt to become capricious and tyran- 
nical mafters. A boy who has been ufed to • 
treat a footman as his playfellow, cannot fud* 
denly command from him that fpecies of defe- 
rence, which is compounded of habitual refpeft 
for the perfon, and conventional fubmiffion to 
hi^ ftation ; tlie young matter mufl therefore 
effeft a change in his footman's manner of think- 
ing and fpeaking by violent means ; he mufl: 
extort that tribute of refpefl: which he has fo 
Jong negle£ted to claim, and ta which, con^iv 
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quently, his right is difptited*. He Is fenfible, 
that his fuperiority is merely that of fituation, 
and he therefore exerts his dormant preroga- 
tives with jealous infolence. No matter is fo 
likely to become the tyrant of his valet-de- 
chambre, as he who is confcious that he never 
can appear to him a hero. No fervant feels the 
yoke of fervitude more galling, than he who 
has been partially emancipated, who has loft 
has habits of " proud fubordination, apd his 

« tafte for dignified fubmiffiont.'' 
. Children fhould never be fuffered to fpeak 
*xmperioufly to their attendants j they will na- 
turally imitate the language and manners of 
their parents, and if they always fee them treat 
their fervants with kindnefs> there is not much 
danger of their becoming tyrannical. Thfere is, 
however, a great deal of difference between 
treating fervants with kindnefs and with fami- 
liarity. The fpecies of feparation which is ne- 
ceffary between fervants and children, in a well 
Vol. 1. O ' 

.* V. The comedy of Wild OaU. + Burke. 
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regulated family, fhould not be the cffeft oi 
pride, but fimply of prudence. 

Yuvery body readily difclaims the idea of let- 
ting . children live with fervants ; but, befides 
the exceptions in favour of particular individu- 
als, there is yet another caufe of the difference 
between theory and praftice upon this fubje£t. 
Time is left out of the confideration ; people 
forget that life is made up of days and hours j 
and they by no means think, that letting chil- 
dren pafs feveral hours every day with fervants 
has any thing to do with the idea of living with 
them. We mull contrail this latitude of fexr* 
prcflion. 

Till children are four pr five years old, they 
cannot drefs or undrcfs themfclves, or, if they 
attempt it, they may learn carelefs habits, which 
in girls are particularly to be avoided. It is of 
confoquencc, that the maid fervants who attend 
young ladies fliould be perfectly neat both from 
habit and talle. Children obfcrve exaftly the 
manner in which every thing is done for them, 
and have the wifli, even before they have the 
power, ta imitate what they. fee ; they love or- 
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der, if they are accuftomed to it, and if their 
firft attempts at arrangement are not made irk- 
fome by injudicious managenient, ^Vhat they 
fee done every day in a particular manner, they 
learn to think part of the bufinefs of the day, 
and they are uneafy if any of the rites of clean- 
linefs are forgotten ; the tranfition from this un- 
cafinefs, to the defire of exerting themfelves, 
is foon made, particularly if they are fometimes 
left to feel the inconveniences of being helplefs. 
This fhould, and can be done, without affefta- 
tion. A maid cannot be always ready the in- 
ftant fhe is wanted to attend upon them ; they 
fliould not be waited upon as being matters and 
miffes, they fhould be affifted as being help- 
lefs*. They will not feel their vanity flattered 
by this attetidance ; and if the maid be not 
fufFered to amufe them, they will be ambitious 
of independence, and they will foon be proud 
of doing every thing for themfelves : the fooner 
they can drefs themfelves, the fooner will they 
be in a courfe of reafonable education. 

Another circumftance which keeps children 
02 
* Roufir!a«. 
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Jong irt fubjeftion to fervants is their not being 
able to wield a knife, fork^ or fpoon, with de*' 
cent dexterity. Such habits are taught to themr 
by the carelefs naaids who feed them, that they 
cannot for many years be produced ev^ir at the 
fide-table without much inconvenience, and 
conftant anxiety. If this anxiety in a mother 
were to begin, a little fooner^ it need never be 
intenfe ; patient care in Teeding children neatlj 
at firft, will fave many ^ bitter reprimand after-*^ 
^ards> their little mouths and hands nt^d not 
be difguiling at their meals^ and their nurfes- 
iiad better take care not to let them touch wha£ 
is difagreeable^ inftead of rubbing their Jips. 
Tudely with a rough napkin,, by way of making 
them love to have their mouths clean. Thefe- 
minutiae muft, in fpite of didaftic dignity, be 
noticed, beeaufe they lead to things of greater 
confequence ; they are well worth the attention 
of a prudent mother or govemefs* If children 
are early taught to eat with care, they will not 
from falfe fhame defire to dine * with the vulgart, 
indulgent nurfery maid, rather than with the 
* V. Sancho Panaa. 



fiiflidious company at their mother's tatle. Chil- 
clren fhould firft be taught to eat with a fpoon 
what has been neatly cut for them ; afterwards 
they (hould cut a little meat for themfelves to- 
wards the end of dinner, when the rage of him- 
ger is appeafed ; they will then have *' leifure 
** to be good." The feveral operations of learn- 
ing to eat with a fpoon, to cut and to eat With 
a knife and fork, will become eafy and habitual 
if fufficient time be allowed. 

Several children in a family, who were early 
attended to in all thefe little particulars, were 
produced at table when they were four or five 
years old ; they fufFered no conftraint, nor were 
they ever baniflied to the nurfery left company' 
fliould deteft their evil habits. Their eyes and 
ears were at liberty during the time of dinner, 
and inftead of being^bforbed in tHe contempla- 
tion of their plates, or at war with themfelves- 
and their neighbours, they could liften to con* 
vcrfation^ and were amufed evert whilft they 
were eating. Without meaning to affert, with' 
KouflfeaUj^'that all children are naturally gluttons 
or epicures, we mult obferve that eating is their 
03 
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firft great ^nd natural pleafure; this plea!ure 
lliould therefore be entirely at the difpofal of 
tbofo who have the care of their education; it 
Ihould be aflbciated with the idea of their tutors 
or governeffes. A governefs may perhaps dif- 
dain to ufe the fame means to make herfelf be- 
loved by a child as thofe which are employed 
by a nurfery maid ; nor is it meant that chil- 
dren (hould be governed by their love of eating. 
Eating need not be made a reward, nor fhould 
we reftrain appetite as a punifliment; praife 
and blame, and a variety of other excitements, 
muft be preferred when we want to aft upon 
the heart or undcrft^nding. Upon this fubjeft 
we (hall fpe^k more fully hereafter. All that 
is here meant to be pointed out is, that the mere 
phyfical pleafure of eating (hould not be aflb- 
ciated in the minds of children with fervants ; 
it ftiould not be at the difpofal of fervants, be- 
caufe they may in fome degree balance by this 
pleafure the other motives which a \.y^x may 
wilh to put in aftion. " Solid pudding," ?is 
well as " empty praife," fliould be in the gift 
of the preceptor. 
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Befides the pleafures of the tabic, there arc 
many others which ufually are affociated early 
with fervants. After children have been pent 
m a clofe formal drawing-room, motionlefs and 
mute, they are frequently difmiffed to an apart- 
ment where there is no furniture too fine to be 
touched with impunity, where there is ample 
fpace, where they may jump and fing, and 
make as much noifo as can be borne by the 
much-enduring ear-drum of the nurfery-maid. 
Children think this infenfibility of ear a moft 
valuable qualification in any perfon ; they have 
no fympathy with more refined, auditory nerves, 
and they prefer the company of thofe who are 
to tbeiii the bed hearers. A medium bet\vccn 
their taftc and that of thqir parents Ihould in 
this inftanpc be ftruck ; parents fliould not infill: 
upon eternal filencc, and children Ihould not 
be fuflfered to make mere noife effential to their 
entertainment. Children ihould be encouraged 
to talkat proper times, and fliould have occu- 
pations provided for them when they are re- 
quired to be ftill ; by thefe means it will not be 
^ reftra^nt to them to ftay in the (ame room 
04 
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with the reft of the family for fome hours in the 
day. At other times they fhould have free 
leave to run about either in rooms where they 
cannot difturb others, or out of doors ; in nei- 
ther cafe fhould they be with fervants. Chil*- 
dren fhould not be fent out to walk with fer- 
vants. 

After they have been poring over their lef-. 
fons, or ftiffening under the eye of their precepi* 
tors, they are frequently confignedtd the readyi 
fix>tman; they clufter round him for their hats, 
their glove^ their little boots and whips, and 
all the well known fignals of pleafure. The* 
hall door burfts open, and they fally forth under 
the interregnum of this beloved protefi:or ta 
enjoy life and liberty ; all the natural, and.all.th& 
faftitious ideas of the love of liberty, are con« 
nefted with this diftinft part of the days thei^ 
frefh air — the green fields — the bu£y. ftrects-^ 
the gay fhops — the variety of obje6t& which thci 
children fee and hear — the freedom q^> their 
tongues — the joys of bodily exercife, ^nd. of 
mental relaxation, all cqnfpire to make then^ 
prefer the perigd of the day, which they fpeai 
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with the footman, to any other in the four and 
twenty hours. The footman f^ees, and is flat- 
tered by ^his i he is therefore affiduous to {deafe, 
and piques himfelf upon being morq^ indulgent 
tl]ian the hated preceptor- Servapts ufualjy 
wrifh to make theo^felves beloved by children ; 
can it be woncjerecj: at if they fucceed, wheoj 
we consider the power, that is throiivn. into theic 
hands ? 

In towns,, children hav^e no gardens^ no placei 
where thisy can take, that degree of exercife 
which is neiceffaryfor their health ;. this tempts 
their parents to truil them to ferv^it^, when 
they cannot walk with them' tbemfelves; but 
is there no individual in the family, neither tu- 
tor, nor goyernefs, nor friend, not brother,^ nor 
fiftex, who can undertake this daily charge?^ 
Cannot parents facrifice fome of their amufe- 
ments in towi), or cannot they live in the coun- 
try ?• If ncMie of thefe things can. be done, with- 
out h^ajbion. they iliQuld prefer a public to.a. 
private educatiotir In thefe circumftances thejr- 
cannot educate their children at home ; they 
hard much better: not attempt it, but fend: them 
at once to fchool. 
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In the country arrangements may eafily be 
made, which will preclude al! thofe little dan- 
gers which fill a prCident parent's mind with 
anxiety. Here children want the care of no 
fervant to walk out with them ; they can have 
gardens, and fafe places for exercife allotted to 
them. In rainy weather they can have rooms 
apart from the reft of the family, they need not 
be cooped up in an ill-contrived houfe, where 
fervants are perpetually in their way. 

Attention to the- arrangement of a houfe is of 
material confequehce. Children's rooms (hould 
not be paffage rooms for fervants ; they fhould, 
on the contrary, be fo fituated, that fervants 
cannot eafily have accefs to them, and cannot 
on any pretence of bufinefs get the habit of 
frequenting, them. Some fixed employment 
Ihould be provided for children, which will keep 
them in a different part of the houfe at thofe 
hours when fervants muft neceffarily be in their 
bedchambers. There will be a great advantage 
ih teaching children to arrange their own rooms^^ 
becaufe this will prevent the neccflity of fer- 
vants being for any length of time in their apart- 
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menft ; their things will net be miflaid ; their 
playthings will not be fwept a\vay or broken ; 
no little temptations will arife to a(k queltions 
from fervants ; all neceflity, and all opportunity 
of intercourfe, will thus be cut off. Children 
fhould never be fent with meffages to fen-ants, 
either on their own bufmefs, or on other peo- 
pJe*s ; if they are permitted at any times, ex- 
cept when the perfon who has the care of their 
.education is prefent to fpeak to them, they will 
not diftinguifti what times are proper, and what 
are improper. 

. Servants have fo much the habit of talking 
to children, and think it fuch a proof of good- 
nature to be interefted about them, that it will 
be difficult to make them fubmit to this total 
filence and feparation. The certainty, that 
they fliall lofe their places if they break through 
the regulations of the family, will, however, be 
a ftrong ' motive, provided always that their 
places are agreeable and advantageous; and 
parents fhould be abfolutely flrift in this par- 
ticular. What is the lofs of the fervice of a 
good groom, or a good butler, compared with 
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the danger of fpoiling a child? It may be 
feared ihdit (om^ /ecret intercourfe (houldbe- 
canFed on between children and fervants ; but 
this will bcL leffened by the arrangements in the 
houfe which wc have mentioned, and by care, 
in a mother or govemefs to know exactly 
where children are, and what they are doing 
every hour of the day ; this need not be a daily 
anxiety, for when certain hours have once beent 
fixed for certain occupations, habit is our 
fiiend, and we cannot have a fafer. There is 
this great advantage in meafures of precaution 
and prevention, that they diminifh temptation, 
at the fame time, that they flreogthen the ha,* 
bits of obedience. 

Other circumftances.will deter fervants fimm: 
running any hazard themfelves; they will not 
be fo fond of children who do not live witli^ 
them ; they will confider them as beings mov- 
ing in a different fphere. Children who are at 
eafe with their parents, and happy inlB&eir 
company, will not feek inferior fociety; this 
will be attributed to pride by common fervants, 
who will not like them for this referve. So. 



ftiucli the better. Children who are encourag- 
ed to converfe about every thmg that interefts 
them, will naturally tell their mothers if any one 
talks to them} a fervant's fpeaking to them 
would be an extraordinary event to be record- 
ed in the hiftory of the day. The idea that it 
is difhonourable to tell tales fliould never be 
put into their minds ; they will never be fpies 
upon fervants, nor fhould they keep their fe- 
crets. Thus, as* there is no faith expefited from 
the children, the fervants will not truft them j 
they will be certain of deteftion, and will not 
tranfgrefs the laws. 

"^Much of what has been faid in this chapter 
relates to the higher clafles in fociety ; in other 
ranks, where the miftrefs of a family is obliged to 
mix with her fervants,, much of the evil which 
we point out may be prevented by her pre- 
fence. 

It may not be impertinent to conclude thefe 
miniMlif precepts with affuring parents, that in 
a numerous family, where they have for above 
twenty years been fteadily obfer\'ed, the fer- 
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vants have lived long (from feven to twnenty- 
four years) in feeming cpotent ; nor have they 
ever appeared degraded in their own opinions, 
nor in the eyes of their ccjuals, by this repara- 
tion from tlic diiklrcn of the familv. 



CHAPTER Vi 
ACaUAINTANCE. 



T. 



H£ charming little dears T* exclaims 
a civil acquaintance the moment the children 
are introduced. " Won't you come to me, 
" love ?" At this queftion, perhaps, the bafliful 
child backs towards its nurfe, or its mother j 
but in vain. Rejefted at this trying crifis by 
its natural protestors, it is puflied forwards into 
the middle of the circle, and all profpeft of 
retreat being cut off, the victorious ftrangcr 
fcizes upon her little viCilim, whom fhe feats 
without a ftruggle upon her lap. To win the 
affections of her captive the lady begins by a 
dire6t appeal to perfonal vanity. " Who curls 
** this pretty hair of yours, my dear ? Won't 
<« yoUj|p(t me look at your nic'c new red (hoes ? 
*' What fliall I give you for that fine colour in 
^' your cheeks ? I^t us fee what we can find 
*• in my pocket?" ' : • - 
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Araongft the pocket bribes, the lady nev&i 
fails to fcle£l the moft ufclefs trinkets ^ the 
child would make a better choice ; for if there 
fliould appear a pocket-book, which may be 
-drawn up by a ribbon from its flip cafe, a fcreen 
that would unfold gradually into a green ftar, 
a pocket-fan, or a toothpick-cafe with a fpring 
lock, the child would feize upon thefe with de- 
light: but the moment its attention is fixed^ 
it is interrupted by the officious exclamation . 
of " Oh let me do that for you, love ! Let 
" me open that for you, you'll break your fweet 
'< little nails. Ha ! there is a looking-glafs ; 
** whofe pretty face is that ? but we don't love 
•* people for being pretty, you know ; (mamma 
•* fays I mud not tell you you are pretty) but 
" we love little girls for being good, and I am 
•* fure you look as if you were never naughty. 
** I am fure you don't know what it is to be ' 
•* naughty ; will you give me one kifs ? and 
•' will you hold out your pretty littlft hand 
" for fome fugar-plums? Mamma fliakes 
•• her head, but mamma will not be angryi 
** mamma can refufe you nothing, I'll anfwer 
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^ for it. Who fpoils you ? Whofe favourite 
** are you ? A^iHio do you love beft in the world? 
•^ and will you love me ? and wiU you come 
*^ and live with me ? Shall I carry you away 
•^ in the coach with me to-night ? Oh ! but 
*' I'm afraid I fhould eat you up, and then what 
** would mamma fay to us both ?*' 

To flop this torrent of nonfenfe^ the child's 
mother, perhaps, ventures to interfere with, 
** My dear, Tm afraid you'll be troublefome.'* 
But this produces only vehement affertions " that 
'* the dear litflfe creature can never be trouble- 
** fome to any body/' Woe be to the child who 
implicitly believes this affertion ! frequent re- 
buffs from his friends riiuft be endured before 
the errot" will be thoroughly reftified : this will 
not tend to make thofe friends more agreeable, 
or more beloved. That childifh love, which 
varies from hour to hour, is fcarcely worth con- 
fideration ; it cannot be an objefil of competi- 
tion to any reafonable perfon, but in early 
education nothing mufl be thought beneath 
our attention. A child does not retain much 
Vol. I. P 
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aflcciion, it is true, for every cafual" vifitor by 
whom lie is flattered and carcflcd. The iii- 
dividtials areh.ore to-day, and gone to-morrow^ 
variety prevents the imprelTion from finking hito 
the mind ; but the general imprcflion remains, 
thoufjli each particular firoke is not feen. 
Yuimg children, Avho are much careffed in 
compaii}, are lefs intent than others upon 
pleaiin;^ tln.)!e ihcy live v/iih, and they arc alfo 
lci% indcpv^riilcnl in tlkir occupations and plea-, 
fures. '11;: fe \vho govern kich pupils have not 
fuiricicnt p.nvcr over ihcm, bccaufc they have 
nrjL ihe niean:. of giving j)leafure ; becaufe their 
praife or bhime is frequently counterafted by 
the a}>pi:iufj of vifitors. I'hat unbroken courfe 
(;f expel i'. nee, v/.hich is ncccflary for the fuc- 
cefs (->f a regular plan of education, cannot be 
preferved. Every body may have obferved the 
eilecl, vvhich the extraordinary notice of ftran* 
gers j)roducv:.^ upon children. After the day 
is over, and the company has left the houfe, 
there is ac '1 blanks a melancholy filence. 
The childre.i hen fink into themfelves, and 
feel the mortit/i:ig change in their fituation. 
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They look with diflike upon every thing round 
them ;^ yawn with ennui, or fidget with fret- 
fuhiefs, till on the firft check which they meet 
with, their fecret difcontent burfts forth into a 
ftorm. Refinance, caprice, and peevilhnefs, 
are not borne 'with patience by a govemefs, 
though they are fubmitted to with fmiles by 
the complaifant vifitor. In the fame day, 
the fame conduft produces totally different 
confequences. Experience, it is faid, makes 
fools wife, but fuch experience as this would 
make wife children fools. 

Why is this farce of civility, which difgtifts 
all parties continually repeated between vifitors 
and children ? Vifitors would willingly be ex- 
cised from the trouble of flattering and fpoiling 
them ; but fuch is the fpell of cuftom, that no 
one dares to break it, even when every one feels 
that it is abfurd. 

Children who are thought to be clever are 
often produced t6 entertain company ; they 
fill up the time, and relieve the circle from 
that embarraflSng filence, which proceeds from 
the having nothing to fay. Boys who are thas 
P2 
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brought forward at fix or fcvcn years old, and 
encouraged to fay what are called //Tiar/ things, 
fcldom as they grow up have really good under^ 
ftandings. Children, who, like the fools irv 
former times, are permitted to fay every things 
now and then blurt out thofc finxple truths^ 
which politencfs conceals : this eatectains peo* 
pie, but, in foft, it is a fort of naivete, which' 
may exill without any great talent for obferva* 
don,, and without any powers of reafoning. 
Every thing in our manners, in the cuftoms o£ 
the world, is new to children, and the relations: 
of apparently diflimilar things ftrike them im- 
mediately from their novelty. Children are 
often witty, without knowing it, or ratlieit 
without intending it; but as they ^w.oldfT*: 
the fame kind of wit does not pleafe^ the* 
fame objeSs do not appear in the fame point 
of view; and boys who have been the de- 
light of a whole houfc at fcven or eight. years, 
old, for the fmart things they could fay, fink 
into ftupidity and defpondoncy at thirteen oi 
fourteen. ** Un nom trop tot fameux eft iia 
^ fardcau tres pefant J' faid a celchrated wit. 
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Plain fober fenfe does hot entertain common 
•^ifitorS;, and children whofe minds are occu- 
pied, and who are not ambitious of exhibiting 
ihemfelves for the entertainment of the compa- 
Jiy, will not in general pleafe. So much the bet- 
ter, they will elcape many dangers ; not only 
the dangers of flattery, but alfo the dangers 
of nonfenfe. Few people know how to con- 
verfe with children^ they talk to them of things 
•that are above, or bielow, their \inderftandings ; 
if they argue with them, they do not reafon 
fairly, they filence them with fentiment, or with 
authority ^ or elfe they baffle them by wit, or by 
unintelligible terms. Ihey often attempt to 
try their capacities with quibbles and filly 
puzzles. Children who are expert at arifwer- 
ang theffe, have, rarely been well educated : the 
lextrerne Simplicity of fenfible children will fur- 
prife thofe who have not been accuftomed to 
it, and niany will bei provoked by their inap- 
titude to underftsnd tl>€ cortiirion-place wit of 
oonverfation. 

« How many flicks go to a rcfok's neft ?" 
faid a gentleman to a boy of feven years old^ 
P3 
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he looked very grave, and having pondered 
upon the queftion for fome minutes, anfwered, 
" I do not know what you mean by the word 
^* go." Fortunately for the boy, the gentleman 
who aikcd the queftion was not a captious que- 
rift ; he perceived the good fenfc of this an- 
fwer; he perceived that the boy had exaftly hit 
upon the ambiguous word which was puzzling 
to the underftanding, and he faw that this 
ihewed more capacity, then could have been 
fliewn by tlie parrying of a thoufand witticifms. 

Wo have (ccn S , a remarkably intelligent 

boy of nine years old, ftand with the moft 
puzzled face imaginable, confidering for a 
long lialf hour the common quibble of " There 
" was a carpenter who made a door; he made 
" it too large ; he cut it and cut it, and he cut 
" it too little ; he cut it again, and it fitted.'* 

S fliewcd very little fatisfaSion, when he 

at length difcovered the double meaning of the 
words " too little;" but fimply faid, " I did 
" not know you meant that the carpenter cut 
** too Utile of the door." 
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' '** Which has moft legs, a horfe or no horfe?" 
^ A horfe has more legs than no horfe," re- 
plies the unwary child. " But," continues 
the witty fophift, " a horfe, furely, has but 
fi3ur legs 5 did you ever fee a horfe With five 
legs?" ^^ Never," fays the child; "no horfe 
has five l^^s'' "Oh, Ho!" exclaims the 
entrapper, ^^ I have you now ! No horfe has 
" five legs, you fay; then j%u, muft acknow- 
" ledge that no horfe has more legs than a horfe. 
" Therefore, when I aflced you which has moft 
" legs, a horfe or no horfCy your anfwer, you 
^^ fee, fhould have been, no horfer 
'. The famous dilemma of " you have what 
you have not loft; you have not loft horns; 
then you have horns;" is much in the fame 
ftyle of reafoning." Children may readily be 
taught to chop logic, and to parry their adver- 
faries technically in a contefl of falfe wit; but 
this will not improve their underftandings; 
though it may to fuperficial judges give them 
the appearance ofgreat quicknefs of intelleft. 
We fhould not even in jeft talk nonfenfe to 
children, nor fufFer them ever to hear inaccurate 
P4 
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language. If confufed anfwers be given to 

their quefl:ions> they will foon be content with 

a jconfufed notion of things; they will be fa- 

tisfied with bad reafoning> if they are not 

taught to diftinguiih it fcrupuloufly from what 

is good, and to rcje^ it fteadily. Half the ex- 

preflions current in converfation have merely a 

nominal value ; they reprefent no ideas, and 

they pafs mercl}^ rby common courtefy: but 

the language of every perfon of fenfe has fter- 

ling value; it cheats and puzzles nobody » and 

even when it is addreiTed to children, it is made 

intelligible. No common acquaintance, who 

talks to a child merely for his own amufement^ 

fete^ls his expreflions with any care^ what be« 

comes of the child afterwards is no part of his 

concern, he does not confider the advantage of 

clear explanations to the underftanding, .nqr 

would he be at the pains of explaining- any 

thing thoroughly, even if he were able to dofo. 

And how few people are able to explain dif- 

tinftly, even when they moft wifh to make 

themfclves underitood! 

The following converfation pafled between a 
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kamed do^or (tbosaeriy . of lijt Sc?i>cccie, ajad 

;^ bov of feven yeari oI(L 

Doctor. So, Sir, I fee you arc venr advzaccd 
already in your iiudies. You are quite tx^ext 
at Latin. Pray* Sir, allow me to a& you ; I 
fuppofe you have heard of Tuily^s Offices ? 

Boy* Tally's Ofiices! No, Sir. 

Doctor. Ko matter. You can, I will Yenture 
to lay, folve me the following queftion. It b 
not very difficult, but it has puzzled fome abler 
cafuifts, I can tell you, though, than you oc I; 
but if you will lend roe your attention for m 
very few moments, I flatter myfelf, I ihall flUio* 
myfelf intelligible to you. 

The boy began to (liffen at this exordium, 
but he fixed himfelf in an attitude of anxious 
attention, and the do3:or, after having taken 
two pinches of fnuff, proceeded. 

*' In the illand of Rhodes there was once, 
** formerly, a great fcarcit)rof provifions, a fa- 
^* n»qe quite'; and fome merchants fitted out 
** ten fljips to relieve the Rhodianu : andione of 
" the merchants got into port fooner than the 
<* others; and he took advantage of this cir- 
3 
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t 

" cumftartce to fell his goods at an exorbitant 
" rate, finding himfclf in poffeflion of the mar- 
« ket. The Rhodians did not know that the 
** other fiiips laden with provifions were to be 
^* in the next day ; and they of courfe paid this 
" merchant whatfoever price he thought pro- 
" per to demand. Now the queftion is, in mo- 
'f rality, whether did he aft the part of an 
♦^ honeft man in this bufincfs by the Rhodians ? 
<* Or fhould he not rather have informed them 
" of the nine (hips which were expefted to 
** come with provifions to the market the cn- 
«fuing day?" 

The boy was filent, and did not appear to 
comprehend the ftory or the queftion in the 
Icaft. In telling his ftory, the doftor of the 
Sorbonne unluckily pronounced the words 
Jliip ^ndy/n'ps in fuch a manner, that the child 
all along miftook them for Jkeep and Jhceps\ 
and this miftake threw every thing into con- 
fufion. Befides this, a number of terms were 
made ufe of which were quite new to the boy. 
Getting into port — being in poflefllion of the 
market-r-fclling goods at an exorbitant rate ^ 
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iogether with the whole myftery oF buying and 
felling, were as new to him, and appeared to 
him as difficult to be underftood, as the moft 
abftraiSl metaphyfics. He did not even know 
what w^as meant by the Ihips being expefted 
ill the next day ; and " acting the part of an 
honeft man," was to him an unufual mode of 
expreflion. The young cafuift made no hand of 
this cafe of confcience ; when at laft he at- 
tempted an anfwer, he only expofed himfdf to 
the contempt of the learned doftor. When he 
was defired to repeat the ftory, he made a 
ftrange jumble about fome people who wanted 
to get iomtjlieepj and about one man who got 
in his flieep before the other nine Iheep ; but 
he did not know how or why it was wrong in 
him not to tell of the other fheep. Nor could 
he imagine, why the Rhodians could not get 
fheep without this man. He had never had 
any idea of a famine. The boy's father, unwil* 
ling that he fhould retire to reft with his intel- 
lefts in this ftate of confufion, as foon as the 
doftor had taken leave, told the ftory to the 
child in different words, to try whether it was 
the words or the ideas that puzzled him. 
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" In the /Egcan fca, which you faw the other 
*' day in the map, there is an ifland, which is 
** called the ifland of Rhodes. In telling my 
" ftor)', I take the opportunity to fix a point in 
** geography in your memory. In the iEgean 
*' fea there is an ifland which is called the 
" ifland of Rhodes. Iliere was once a famine 
•* in this ifland, that is to fay, the people had not 
** food enough to live upon, and they were 
« afraid that they (hould be ftarved to death. 
♦• Some merchants who lived on the continent 
** of Greece, filled ten fliips with provifions, 
** and they failed in thefe veflels for the ifland 
?* of Rhodes. It happened that one of thefe 
" fhips got to the ifland fooner than any of the 
** others. It was evening, and the captain of 
•' this fliip knew that the others could not ar- 
«* rive till the morning. Now the people of 
^ Rhodes, being extremely hungry, were veiy 
** eager to buy the provifions which this mer^ 
« chant had brought to fell ; and they were 
** ready to give a great deal more money for 
** provifions than they would have done if they 
« had not been almoft ftarved. • There was not 
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•* nearly a fufficient quantity of food in this one 
♦' fliip^ to fupply all the people who wanted 
•* food 'y and therefore thofe who had money, 
** and who Icnew that the merchant wanted as 
^' much money as he could get in exchange for 
^ his provifions, offered to give him a large 
'* price, the price which he afked for them> 
** Had thefe people known that nine other 
" fhips full of provifions would arrive in the 
*^ morning, they would not have been ready to 
** give fo much money for food, becaufe they 
. *^ would not have been fo much afraid of being 
** ftarved ; and they would have known that^ 
'* in exchange for their money, they could have 
** a greater quantity of food the next day. The / 
** merchant, however, did not tell them that any 
*' (hips were expefted to arrive, and he con- 
** fequently got a great deal more of their money 
" than he would have done for his provifions, if 
•* he had told them the fe6t which he knew, 
** and which they did not know. Do you 
^ think that he did bright or wrong?" 

The child, who now ifiad rather mor^ thefex- 
preffion of ;intelligence in his countenance, thaa 
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he had when the fame qucftion had been put 
to him after the former fiatcment of the cafe> 
immediately anfwercd, that he " thought the 
•* merchant had done wrong, that he (hould* 
" have told the people that more fliips wereta 
" come in the morning." Several different opi^ 
nions were given afterwards by other children, 
and grown people, wlio were aflced the fame 
quefiicn; and what had been an unintelligible 
liory, was rendered, by a little more Ikill and 
patience in the art of explanation, an excellent 
Icffon, or rather exercife, in reafoning. 
. It is fcarcely polTible that a ftranger, who 
fees a child only for a few hours, can guefs 
what he knows, and what he does not know; of . 
that he can perceive the courfe of his thoughts, 
which depend upon aflbciations over which he 
has no command j therefore, when a ftranger, 
let his learning and abilities be what they will, 
attempts to teach children, he ufually puzzles 
them, and the confequenccs of the confufion of 
iitind he creates often laft for years : fometimes 
it influences their moral, fometimes their fci- 
entific reafoning. " Every body but my friends, " 
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faid a little girl of fix years old, '^ tell me lam 
- « y^jy pretty." From this contradiftory evi- 
dence what muft the child have inferred ? The 
perplexity which fome young people, almoft ar- 
rived at the years of difcretion, have fhewn in 
their firft notions of mathematics, has been a 
matter of aftonifhroent to thofe who have at- 
tempted to teach them -, this perplexity has 
been at length difcovered to arife from their 
having early confounded in their minds the 
ideas of a triangle, and an angle. In the moll 
common modes pf expreflion there are often 
flrange inaccuracies, which do not ftrike us, 
becaufe they are familiar to us -, bijt children, 
who hear them for the ^ firft time, detect their 
abfurdity, and are frequently anxious to have 
fuch phrafes explained. If they convcrfe much 
with idle vifitors, they will feldom be properly 
applauded for their prccifion, ar»d thtir f*hilo- 
fophic curiofity will often be rcprtfTcd by un- 
meaning replies. Children, who have ihc hfibit 
of applying to their parcf.r>, or to ff uiVfAc prr- 
ceptors, in fimilar difficulties, wiil U; forn^^v/bjit 
better received, and will gain rathe:/ rnfyre a^ 
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curate information. S (nine years oW) 

was in a houfe where a chimney was on fire ; he 
faw a great buftle, and he heard the ferrants> 
and people, as they ran backwards and for- 
wards, all exclaim, that " the chimney was on 
fire." After the fire was put out, and when 

the buftle was o^ner, S faid to his father, 

" What do people mean when they fay the 
«' chimney is on fire f What is it that bums ?'' 
At this queftion a filly acquaintance would 
probably have laughed in the boy's face, 
would have expreffed aftonifhment as foon as' 
his vifit was over at fuch an inftancc of ftrange 
ignorance in a boy of nine years oldj or, if 
civility had prompted any anfwer, it would per- 
haps have been, " ITie chimney's being on 
" fire, my love, means that the chimncy^s on 
" fire ! Every body knows what's meant by 
• the chlnney's on fire ?* There's a great deal 
" of fmoke, and fparks, and flame, coming out 
•' at the top, you know, when the chimney's 
** on fire. And it's extremely dangcrobs, and 
" it would fet a house on fire, or perhaps the 
" whole neighbourhood, if it was not put out 
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'^ immediately* Many dreadful fires, you 
" know, happen in towils, as we hear for ever 
*^ in the newfpaper, by a chimney's taking 
*^ fire. Did you never hear of a chimney's be- 
•' ing on fire before ? You are a very happy 
'* young gentleman to have lived to your time 
*^ of life, and to be ftill at a lofs about fuch a 
*' thing. What bums r "Why, my dear Sir, the 
*^ chimney bums ; fire bums in the chimney. 
^^ To be fure fires are fad accidents ; many lives 
*• are loft by them every day. I had a chimney 
*^ on fire in my drawing room laft year." 

Thus would the child's curiofity have been 
bafiled by a number of words without mean- 
ing or connexion; on the contrary, when he 
applied to a father, who was interefted in his 
improvement, his fenfible queftion was liftened 
to with approbation. He was told that the 
chimney's being on fire, was an inacc 
common expreOion; that it was the foot in the 
chimney, not the chimney that burned ^ il 
the foot was fometimes fet on fire by 
fire, fometimes by flame, which m^ 
bee^ accidentally drawn ^ 
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Some of the foot which had been fet on fire 
was flievvn to him , the nature of burning in 
general, the manner in which the chimney 
draiiSy the meaning of that expreffion, and 
' many other things connefted with the fubjc£l 
were explained upon this occafion to the in- 
quilitive boy, who was thus encouraged to 
think and fpeak accurately, and to apply in 
fnnilar difficulties to the friend who had thus 
taken the trouble to underftand his iirople 
queftion. A random anfwer to a child's quef- 
tion does him a real injury'; but can we ex- 
peft that thofe, who have no intereft in educa- 
tion, fhould have the patience to corrtSt their 
whole converfation, and to adapt it precifely 
to the capacity of children ? This would indeed 
be unreafonable ; all we can do is, to keep pur 
pupils out of the way of thofe who can do 
them no good, and who may do them a great 
deal of harm. We mull prefer the permanent 
advantage of our pupils, to the tranfient vanity 
of exhibiting for the amufement of company 
their early wit or " lively nonfcnfe." Children 
fhould never be introduced for the amufement 

4 
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of the crrcle; nor yet fliould they be condemn- 
ed to fit ftock ftill, holding up their heads and 
letting their feet dangle from chairs that are too 
high for them, merely that they may appear 
what is called well before vifitors. Whenever 
any converfation is going forward which they 
tan underftand, they fliould be kindly fum- 
moned to partatfff of the pleafures ofj fociety 5 its 
pdns and its follies we miay fjpare them. The 
manners of young people will not be injured by 
this arrangement 5 they will be at eafe in com* 
pany, becaufe whenever they are introduced 
into it they will make a part of it, they will be 
mterelled and happy, they will feel a proper 
confidence in themfelves, and they will not bet 
intent upon their curtfies, their frocks, their 
manner of holding their hands, or turning out 
their toes, the proper placing of Sir, Madam^ 
or your Ladyfhip, with all the other innumer- 
abie trifles, which embarrafs the imagination, 
and confequently the manners, of thofe who 
are taught to think that they are to fit ftill, and 
behave in company fome way differently from 
what they behave every day in their own family. 
Q 2 
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We have hitherto fpokcn of acquaintance 
who do not attempt or dcfire to interfere in 
education, but who only carefs and talk non- 
fenfc to children with the beft intentions pof- 
fiblc: with thefc parents will find it com- 
paratively eafy to manage ; they can contrive to 
employ children, or fend them out to walk ; by 
cool refcrvc they can readily, ^fcourage fuch 
vifitors from flattering their children, and by in- 
filling upon becoming a party in whatever is 
addrefled to their pupils, they can, in a great 
meafure, prevent the bad efFefts of inaccwate 
or imprudent convcrfation i they can explain to 
their pupils what was left unintelligible, and 
they can counteraft falfe alTociations, either at 
the moment tlicy perceive them, or at fome 
well chofcn opix)rtunity. But there is a clafs of' 
acquaintance with whom it will be more dif- 
ficult to manage ; perfons who are perhaps on 
an intimate footing with the family, who are 
valued for their agreeable talents and eftimabte 
qualities ; who are perhaps perfons of general 
information and good fenfe, and who may yet 
never have confidered the fubjeSl of education i 
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or who, having partially confidered it, have 
formed fome peculiar and erroneous opinions. 
They will feel themfelves entitled to talk upon 
education as well as . upon any other topic -, they 
will hazard, and they will fupport, opinions j 
they will be eager to prove the truth of their 
affertions, or the fuperiority of their favourite 
theories. Out o^pure regard for their fnends, 
they will endeavour to bring them over to their 
own way of thinking in education ; and they 
will by looks, by hints, by inuendos, unreftrain- 
cd by the prefence of the children, infinuate 
their advice and their judgment upon every do- 
meftic occurrence. In the heat of debate 
people frequently forget that children have eyes 
and ears, or any portion of underftariding ; they 
are not aware of the quicknefs of that compre* 
henfion, which is excited by the motives of 
curiofity and felf love. It is dangerous to let 
children be prefent at any arguments in which 
the management of their minds is concerned, 
until they can perfeSly underitand the whole 
of the fubjeft : they will, if they catch but a 
few words, or a few ideasy imagine perhaps. 
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that there is fomcthing wrong, fome hardfliips, 
fome injuftice, practifed againft them by their 
friends; yet they will not diftin£tly know, nor 
will they, perhaps, explicitly inquire what it 
is. They fliould be fent out of the room 
before any fuch arguments are begun; or, 
if the converfation be abruptly begun before 
parents can be upon their (uard, they may 
yet, without offending agaiuft the common 
forms of politenefs, decline entering into any 
difcuflion till their children are withdrawoL Aa 
to any direct attempt practically to interfere 
with the children's education, by blame or 
praife, by prefents, by books, or by converfation^ 
thefe fhould be refolutely and fleadily refifled 
by parents ; this will require fome flrength of 
mind. What can be done without it? Many 
people, who are convinced of the danger of the 
interference of friends and acquaintance in the 
education of their children, will yet, from the 
fear of offending, from the dread of being 
thought fingular, fubmit to the evil. Thefe 
perfons may be very well received, and very 
well liked in thq world: they mufl content 
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themfelves with this lewaid ^ cLe j nyjs. ix« ex- 
peft to fucceed in educau«>ij, or irtzLgUk cf 
mind is abfolutely neceiTary lo ihc^c who w:, jli 
carry a plan of education into effeci. W:;hG>ut 
being tied down to any one excluiive plan, ^nd 
with univerfal toleration far different modes of 
moral and intellectual inftruction^ it may be 
fafely afTerted^jpt the plan which is moft itea- 
dily purfued wiU probably fucceed the befr. 
People, who are moved by the advice of al] their 
friends^ and who endeavour to adapt their fyf- 
tern to every fafhionable change in opinion, 
will inevitably repent of their weak complai- 
fance; they will lofe all power over their pupils, 
and will be forced to abandon the education of 
their families to chance. 

It will be found impoffible to educate a child 
at home, unlefs all improper interference from vi* 
fitors and acquaintarK:e is precluded. But it is of 
yet more confequence, that the members of the 
family muft entirely agree In their fentiments, 
or at leaft in the €ondu£t of the children under 
their care. Young. people perceive very quickly, 
whether th^re is unanimity in their govemmcnt ; 
Q4 
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they mak?e out an alj^habct of looks with un- 
erring preciiion, and decipher with amazing 
in":cnuitv all that is for their intereft to under- 
ftand. When children arc blamed or punifhed, 
they always know pretty well who pities them, 
who thinks that they are in the wrong, and 
who thinks that they are in the right ; and thus 
the influence of public opinHjja is what ulti- 
mately governs. If they find that, when mam- 
ma is difplcafed, grandmamma comforts them, 
they will confole thcmfelves readily under this 
partial difgrace, and they will fufpeft others of 
caprice, inftcad bf ever blaming themfelves. 
ITiey will feel little confidence in their own ex- 
perience, or in the affertions of others; they 
will think that there is always fome chance of 
cfcape amongft the multitude of laws and law- 
givers. No tutor or preceptor can be anfwer- 
ablc, or ought to under f ah e to aufwerfor men- -■ 
fiires zchich he does not guide. Le Sage, with 
an inimitable mixture of humour and good 
fen/e, in the fliort hiftory of the education of 
the robbers who fuppcd in that cave in which 
dame Leonardo officiated, has given many ex- 
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celjent leflbns in education. Captain Rolando's 
tutors could never make any thing of him, be- 
caufe, whenever they reprimanded him, he ran 
to his mother, father, and grandfather, for con- 
fblation; and from them eonftantly received 
prote£lion in rebellion, and commiferation for 
the wounds which he had inflifted upon his own 
hands and face, purpofely to excite comp^bn, 
?nd to obtain revenge. 
' ;. It is.obvioufly impoffible, that all the world, 
- Ae ignorant and the well informed, the man of 
genius, the man of fafhion, and the man of bu- 
finefs, the pedaqt and the philofopher, (hould 
agrje^ in tjieir opinion uppn any fpeculative fub- 
je£l 3 upon the wide fubjecl of education they 
ivin probably diflfer eternally. It will there- 
fore be thought abfurd to require this union of 
ppintpn anjongft the individuals of a family ; but, 
.)tet there be ever fo mijch difference in their pri- 
' yate opinions, they can furely difcufs any dif- 
puted point at leifpre, when children are ab- 
fent, or they can in t^fe arguments converfe 
in French, or in fome language whigh their 
pupils do not underftand. The fame caution 
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ihould be obferved, as we juft now recommend- 
ed, with rcfpect to acquaintance. It is much 
better, when any difficulties occur, to fend the 
children at once into another room, and to tell 
them that we do fo, becaufe we have fomething 
to fay that we do not wi(h them to hear, than 
to make felfe excufes to get rid of their com- 
pany, or to begin whifpering and difputing iq 

their prefcnce. 

« 

Thefe precautions are advifable whilft o^ 
pupils are young, before they are capable Wji,* 
comprehending arguments of this nature, and 
whilft their paffions are vehemently interefted 
on one fide or the other. As young people 
grow up, the greater variety of opinions they 
hear upon all fubje£ts the better; they wiU 
then form the habit of judging for themfelves: 
whilft they are very young they have not the 
means of forming correft judgments upon aN 
ftraft fubjefts, nor arc thefe the fubjefts upon 
which their judgment can be properly exercifed: 
upon the fubje6l of education they cannot be 
competent judges, becaufe they cannot till they 
are nearly educated have a complete view gf 
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the means, nor of the end; befides this^ no 
man is allowed to be judge in his own cafe. 

Some parents allow their children a vaft deal 
of liberty whilft they are young, and reftrain 
them by abfolute authority wb^ their reafon is 
or ought to be a fufEcient guide for their con- 
du£t. The contrary praftice will make parents 
much more beloved, and will make children 
both wifer and happier. Let no idle vifitor, 
no intrufive, injudicious friend, for one mo- 
ment interfere to leffen the authority neceffary 
for the purpofes of education. Let no weak 
jealoufy, no unfeafonable love of command, re- 
ftrain young people after they are fufficiently 
reafonable to judge for themfelves. In the 
choice of their friends, their acquaintance, in 
all the great and fmall affairs of life, let them 
have liberty in proportion as they acquire rea- 
fon. Fathers do not commonly interfere with 
their fons amufements, nor with the choice of 
their acquaintance, fo much as in the regula- 
tion of Aeir pecuniary aflFair*; but mothers, 
who have had any c(»)fiderable fhare in the 
^ducaficHi of boys, are apt to make iniftakes as 
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to the proper fcafons for indulgence and controL 
They do not watch tlie moments when danger- 
ous prejudices and taftes begin to be formed, 
they do not perceive how the flight converfa- 
tions of acqualfttance operate upon the ever 
open ear of childhood ; but when the age of 
palllon approaches, ai>d approaches, as it ufu- 
ally does, in ftorms and temped, then all their 
maternal fears are fuddenly roufed, and their 
ansfiety prompts them to ufe a thoufand inju- 
dicious and iueffeftual expedients. 

A modern princefs, who had taken confider- 
ablc pains in the education of her fon, made 
bodi herfelf and him ridiculous by her anxjety 
upon his introduftion into the world. She tra- 
velled about with him from place to place, to 
7na/.'c him fee every thing worth feeing; but he. 
was not to ftir from her prefence ; fhe could 
not bear to have him out of fight or hearing. 
In all companies he was chaperoned by his mo- 
ther. Was he invited to a ball, fhe muft be 
invited alfo, or he could not accept of the in- 
vitation I he muft go in the fame coach, and 
return in the fame coach with her. " I fhould 
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** like extremely to dance another dance," faid 
he one evening to his partner, ^* but you fee I 
" muft go; my mother is putting on her cloak.'* 
The tall young man called for fome negus, and 
had the glafs at his lips, when his mamma 
called out in a (hrill voice, through a vifta of 
heads, ^* Eh ! My fon no drink wine ! My fon 
^* like milk and water !" The fon was at this 
time at years of difcretion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON TEMPER. 



E have already, in fpcaking of the early 
care of infants, fuggefted that the temper fliould 
be attended to from the moment of their birth. 
A negligent, a carelefs, a paflionate fervant, 
muft neceflarily injure the temper of a chiJd. 
ITie firft language of an infant is intelfigible 
only to its nurfc ; flie can didinguilh between 
the cry of pain, the note of ill-humour, or th* 
roar of paflion. The cry of pain fliould be 
lillened to with the utmoft care, and every pof- 
fible means Ihould be ufcd to relieve the child's 
fufferings : but when it is obvious that he cries 
from ill-humour, a nurfe fhould not foothe him 
with looks of affedlion, thcfe flic fliould referve 
for the moment when the ftorm is over. We- 
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do not mean that infants fliould be fuffered to 
cry for a length of time without being regard- 
ed ', this would give them habits of ill-humour: 
^^w#only wifli that the nurfe would; as foon as 
poflible, teach the child that what he wants can 
bo obtained without his putting himfelf in a paf- 
Qon, Great care (hould be taken to prevent 
occaiions for ill-humour ; if a nurfe negleSs her 
charge, or if (he be herfelf paffionate, the child 
^ ' will fuffer fo much pain, and fo many difap- 
poii;^^!^ that it muft be in a continual ftate 
of fretfuia^s. An aftive, cheerful, good-hu- 
moured, intqUgent nurfe, will make a child 
good humom^ by regular affectionate attend- 
ance^ J|jy t||||&vouring to prevent all unnecef- 
f^ry fv^Tings, and by quickly comprehending 
Ifl language of figns. The beft humoured wo- 
man in the vradd, if fhe is ftupid, is not fit to 
have the care ot a child ; the child will not be 
able to make her underftand any thing lefs than 
vociferation. By way of amufing the infant, 
fhe will fatigue him with her careffes ; without 
ever difcovering the real caufe of his woe, fhe 
will fing one.univexfal lullaby upon all occafions. 
to pacify her charge. 
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It requires fome ingenuity to difcover the 
caufc and cure of thofc long and loud fits of cry- 
ing, which frequently ariie from imaginary ap- 
prehenfions. A little boy of two years old ufcd 
to cry violently when he wakened in the middle 
of the night, and faw a candle in the room. 
As children are more apt to cry when they wa- 
ken in the dark, pains were taken to difcovet 
the caufe of his uneafmefs : it was obferved that 
the fliadow of the perfon who was moving about . 
in the room frightened him, and as Ibott as the 
caufe of his crying was found out, itifras eafy 
to pacify him ^ his fear of fhadows was effeftu- 
ally cured, by playfully fliewing ihim at differ- 
ent times that fliadows had no pcmcr tq^ ];iurt 
him, .^ 

H— — , about nine months old, when fbtf 
firft began to obfen'e the hardiiefs or bodies, let 
her hand fall upon a cat which ifad crept un- 
perccived upon the table ; flic was furprifed and 
terrified by the unexpected fenfation of foftnefs; 
flie could not touch the cat, or any thing that 
felt like foft fur, without fhewing agitation, till 
flie was near four years old, though every gcxi- 
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tie means wete ufed to conquer her antipathy j 
the antipathy was, however, cured at laft, by 
her having a wooden cat covered with fur for a 
plaything. 

A boy between four and five years old, H — , 
ufed to cry bitterly when he was left alone in a 
toom in which there were fome old family pic- 
tures. It was found that he was much afraid 
of thefe pictures : a maid, who took care of him, 
had terrified him with the notion that they 
would come to him, or that they were looking 
at him, and would be angry with him if he was' 
not good. To cure him of his fear of pi£tures, 
a fmall^fized portrait, which was not amongft 
the number of thofe which had frightened him, 
was prodbced in broad day-light. A piece of 
cake was put upon this pi£lure, which the boy 
wasdefired to take; he took it, touched the 
picture, and was Ihewn the canvafs at the back 
of it, which, as it happened to be torn, h» 
could eafily identify with the painting: the pic- 
ture was then given to him for a plaything- j he 
made ufe of it as a table, and became very 
fond of it as foon as he was convinced that it 

Vol. I. R 
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Avas not alive, and that it could do him no fort 
of injury. 

By patiently endeavouring to difcover the. 
caufcs of terror in children, .we may probably 
prevent their tempers from acquiring many bad 
habits. It is fcarccly poflible for any one, who 
has not conftantly lived with a child, and who 
has not known the whole rife and progrefs of 
his little charaftcr, to trace the caufes of thefe 
ftrange apprehenfions ; for this reafon a parent 
has advantages in the education of his child 
which no tutor or fchoolmafter can enjoy. 

A little boy v/as obferved to fhew figns of 
fear and diflikc at hearing the foimd of a druni; 
to a ft ranger fuch fear muft have feemed unac- 
countable, but thofe who lived with the child 
knew from what it arofe. He had been ter- 
rified by the fight of a merry-aindrew in a malk, 
who had played upon a drum ; this was the 
firil time that he had heard the found of a 
drum ; the found was aflbciated with- fear, and 
continued to raife apprehenflon in the child's 
mind after he had forgotten the original caufe of 
that apprehenflon. 
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We are weO aware that we have hid oorieiTes 

open to ridicule, by the appsrearij tiiring 
anecdotes which have juft been menticced ; but 
if we can fave one child trom an hour^s un* 
neceflary mifery, or one parent firom an hour's 
anxiety, we Cball bear the laugh, we hope^ with 
goodbtunour. 

Young children, who have not a great num- 
ber of ideas, perhaps for that reafon aflbciate 
ihofe which they acquire with tenacity , they 
cannot reafon concerning general caufes ; they 
^pe£l that any event, which has once or twice 
followed apother, will always follow in the 
fame order; they do not diftinguifli between 
proximate and gemote caufes, between coinci- 
dences and the regular connexion of caufe and 
efFeft 5 hence children are fubje£t to feel hopes 
and fears from things which to us appear mat- 
ters of indifference. Suppofe, for inftance^ 
that a child is vfery eager to go out to walk, 
that his mother puts on her gloves and her 
cloak, thefe being the ufual fignals that fhe isi 
going out, he inftantly expefts, if he has been 
accuftomed to accompany her^ that he (hall 
R2 
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have the plcafurc of walking out ; but if (lie 
goes out, and forgets him, he is not only difap- 
pointed at that moment, but the difappoint- 
ment, or, at leaft, fame mdiftinft apprehenfion, 
recurs to him, when he k in a fimilar fituation: 
the putting on of his mother's cloak and gloves 
are then circumftances of vaft importance to 
him, and create anxiety, perhaps tears, whilft 
to every other ipectator they are matters -of 
total indifference. Every one, who has had 
any experience in the education of fuch diil- 
drcn as are apt to form ftrong affociations, mud 
be aware that many of thofe fits of crying, 
which appear to arife folcly from fll-humour, 
are occafioned by affociation. When thefe 
are fuffercd to become habitual, they are ex- 
tremely difficult to conquer; it is therefore beft 
to conquer them as foon as poffible. If a child 
has, by any accident, been difpofed to ciy at 
particular times in the day without any obvious 
caufe, we fliould at thofe hours engage his 
attention, occupy him, change the l^om he- is 
in, orbyanynewcircumftance break his habits. 
. It will require fome penetration to diftinguifli 
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between involuntary tears, and tears of caprice; 
but even when children are really crofs, it is 
not, whilft they are very young, prudent to let 
them wear out their ill-humour, as fonic people 
do, in total negleft. Children, wh^n they arc 
kft to weep in folitude, often continue in woe 
for a confiderable length of time, till they 
quite forget the original caufe of complaint, 
and they continue their convulfive fobs, and 
whining note of diftrefs, purely from inability to 
Hop themfelves. 

Thus habits of ill-humour are contrafled ; it 
is better,, by a little well timed excitation, to 
turn the courfe of a child's thoughts, and to 

' make him forget his trivial miferies. "The 
tear forgot as foon as fhed" is far better than 
tiie pcevifli whine, or fuUen lowering brow, 
which proclaims the unconcjuered fpirit of dif- 
content. 

Perhaps, from the anxiety which we have 
cxpreflfed to prevent the petty misfortunes^ and 
unnecefl'ary tears of children, it may be fup- 

" pqfed that we arc difpofed to humour them i 
far from it. AVe know to well that a humour* 
R3 
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cd child is one of the mofl unhappy beings 
in the worlds a burthen to himfelf, and to 
his friends ; capricious, tyrannical, paffionate^ 
peevifti, fuUen, and felfilh. 

An only child runs a dreadful chance of 
being fpoilcd. He is bom a perfon of con- 
fequcnce^ he foon difcovers his innate merit ; 
every eye is turned upon him the moment he 
enters the room ; his looks, his drefs, his ap- 
petite, are all matters of daily concern to a 
whole family; his wilhes are divined; his 
wants are prevented ; his witty fayings are re- 
peated in his prefence ; his fmiles are court- 
ed ; his careiTes excite jealoufy, and he foon 
learns how to avail himfelf of his central fitua- 
tion. His father and mother make him alter^. 
nately their idol, and their pla]rthing ; they dQ 
not think of educating, they think only of ad* 
miring him ; they imagine that he is unlike all 
other children in the univerfe, and that his 
genius and his temper are independent of all 
cultivation. But when this little paragon of 
perfeSion has two or three brothers and fifters, 
^e fcene changes; the man of confequence 
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dwindles into an infignificent little boy. We 
(hall hereafter explain rnqre fully the danger 
of accuftoming children to a large fliare of our 
fympathy 3 we hope that the economy of kind- 
nefs and careffes which we have recommend- 
ed will be found to increafe domcftic afFe£tion, 
and to be effentially ferviceable to the temper. 
In a future chapter, " On Vanity, Pride, and 
Ambition," fome remarks will be found on the 
ufe and abufe of the ftimuli of praife, emula^ 

tion, and ambition. The precautions which 

ft 

we have already mentioned with refpeft to fer- 
vants, and thq methods that have been fuggeftr 
ed for inducing habitual and rational obedi- 
ence, will alfo, we hope, be confidercd as 
ferviceable to th^ temper, as well as to the 
Vnderftanding, Perpetual and contradictory 
commands and prohibitions not only make 
children difobedient^ but fretful, peevifli, and 
paffionate. 

Idlenefs amongft children, as amongft men, 
is the root of all evil, and lead$ to np evil more 
(:ertainly than tp ill-temper. It is faid * that 
f By Mr, Towufead, in his Trjivd* ixJto Sp^in, 
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the late king of Spain was always fo crofs during 
Pafljon week, wlicn he was obliged to abftain 
from his favourite amufement of hunting, that 
none of his courtiers liked to approach his ma- 
jefiy. There is a great fimilarity between the 
condition of a prince flattered by his courtiers, 
and a child humoured by his family 5 and we 
may obfcrve, that both the child and prince are 
n:o(l intolerable to their dependants and friends^i 
when any of their daily amufements are inter- 
rupted. It is not that the amufements are iii 
themfelves delightful, but the pains and penaU 
tics of idlenefs arc infupportable. We have 
endeavoured to provide a variety of occopationSj 
as well as of amufements, for our young pupils^ 
that they may never know the mifery of the 
Span ihl monarch. T\Ticn children are occu- 
pied, they are independent of other people, they 
are not obliged to watch for cafual entertain- 
ment from thofc who happen to be unemployed, 
or who chance to be in a humour to play with 
them ', they have feme agreeable object conti- 
nually in view, and they feel fatisfied with 
tliemfelves, Tlicy will not torment every Ipdy 

3 
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in the houfe with inceffant requefts. ** May I 
*^ have this ? Will you give me that ? May 
** I go out to fee fuch a thing ? When will it 
*^ be dinner-time ? When will it be tea-time ? 
** When will it be time for me to go to fupper?** 
are the impatient queftions of a child who is 
fretful from having nothing to do. Idle chil- 
dren are eternal petitioners, and the refuCals 
they meet with perpetually irritate their temper. 
With refpeft to requefts in general, we fhould 
either grant immediately what a child defires, 
or we fliould give a decided refufal. The ftate 
offufpenfe is not eafily borne^ the propriety or 
impropriety of the requeft fliould decide us ei- 
ther to grant, or to refufe it; and we fliould not 
fet the example of caprice, or teach our pupils 
the arts of courtiers, who watch the humour of 
tyrants. If we happen to be bufy, and a child 
comes with an eager requefl: about fome trifle, 
it is eafy fo far to command oiir temper as to 
anfwer, ** I am tmfy, don't talk to me now," 
inftead of driving the petitioner away with harfli 
iooks, and a peremptory refufal, which make 
9» great an impreflion as harfli words. If we 
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arc reafonablc, the child will foon learn to ap- 
ply to us at proper thnes. By the fame fteady, 
gentle conduct, we may teach him to manage 
his love of talking with difcretion, and may 
prevent thofc incfToSlual exhortations to filence, 
which irritate the temper of the vivacious pu- 
pil. Expoftulations, and angry exclamations, 
will not (b cfleftually command from our pu- 
pils temperance of tongue, as their own con- 
viction that they are more likely to gain atten- 
tion from their friends, if they choofe properly 
their fcafons for converfation. 

To prevent, we cannot too often repeat it, is 
better than to punifh ; without humouring chil- 
dren, that is to fay, without yielding to their 
caprices, or to their zvilly we may prevent many 
of thofe little inconveniences which teafe an4 
provoke the temper ; acute pain can be endure4 
with fortitude, but any continued irritfition e^r 
haufts our patience. 

We have fometimes fcen children become 
fretful from the conftant teafing efFe£t of fome 
flight inconveniences in their drefs ; we haVQ 
pitied poor little boys, who were condpually 
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exhorted to produce their handkerchiefs, and 
who could fcarcely ever get thefe handkerchieft 
out of ,the tight pockets into which they had 
been fluffed ^ into fuch pockets the hand can 
never enter, or withdraw itfelf, without as 
much difficulty as Trenck had in getting rid of 
his handcuffs. The torture of tight fhoes, of 
back-boards, collars, and flocks, we liope, is 
nearly abandoned ; furely all thefe are unnecet 
fary trials of fortitude ; they exhauft that pa- 
tience which might be exercifed upon things of 
confequence. Count Rumford tells us, that 
he obferved a flriking melioration in the temper 
of all the mendicants in the eftablifhment at 
Munich, when they were relieved from the 
conflant torments of rags and vermin. 
"Some people imagine that early fufferings, 
that a number of fmall inconveniences, habitual 
feverity of reproof, and frequent contradi6lion 
and difappointment, inure children to pain, and 
confequently improve their temper. Early fuf- 
ferings, which are neceffary and inevitable, 
|nay improve children in fortitude ; but the con- 
^di£tion$ and difappointments, which arife 
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immediately from the will of others, have not 
the fame cffeft. Children, where their own in- 
terefts are concerned, foon diftinguifli between 
thefe two claflcs of evils ; they fubmit patiently 
when they knov/ that it would be in vain to 
ftrugglc ; they murmur and rebel, if they dare> 
whenever they feel the hand of power prefs 
upon them capricioufly. We (hould not invent 
trials of temper for our pupils ; if they can bear 
with good humour the common courfe of 
events, we fliould be fatisfied- 

^ I tumbled down, and I bored it very well,*^ 
laid a little boy of three years old with a look 
of great fatisfa£lion. If this little boy had been 
thrown down on purpofe by his parejiA as a 
trial of temper, it probably would not have 
been borne fo well. As to inconveniences, in 
general it is rather a fign of indolence than a 
proof of good temper in children, to fubmit to 
them quietly ; if they can be remedied by exer- 
tion, why (hould they be paffively endured? 
If they cannot be remedied, undoubtedly it is 
then better to abllraQ the attention from them 
s^ much as poilible, becaufe this is the ©nl/ 
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method of leffening the pain. Children (hould 
be affifted in making this diftinftion, by our 
applauding their exertions when they ftruggle 
againft unneceffary evil, by our commending 
their patience whenever they endure inevitable 
pain without complaints, 

Illnefs, for inftance, is an inevitable evil. 

To prevent children from becoming pcevifli, 

when they are ill, we fhould give our pity and 

fympathy with an incrcafed appearance of af- 

feftion, whenever they bear their illncf^ with 

patience. No artifice is neceflary, wc need 

not affed any increafe of pity ; j>aticncc and 

good humour in the fufTcrcr naturally excite 

the affection and eftecm of the fj>c6tator«, 'J>ic 

felf-complacency, which the young )>atif:nt mud 

feel from a fenfe of his own f^'/rtirudr, nryl flic 

perception that he commarjd> the milluy^ h-T;irU 

of all who attend him, arc really :i\k'/a\'^/t$^ oi 

his bodily fuffcrings; the only 'Al^:\hi'u/itr> 

which, in fome cafes can iK>(ni;ly l/^- uiUfrd*/i, 

The attention which h ilioii|;hi n'-/ rfliry ;>i 
learning Ianguagc"> often iHtUftM^ ^O^fwl/ 
painful to the pupils, and the Umi^r i% hiu:^ 
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hurt by ineffeftual attempts to improve the liil- 
derftanding. We have endeavoured to explain 
the methods of managing the attention of chil- 
dren with the leaft poflible degree of pain. 
Yefterday a little boy of three years old, W-^i-, 
was learning his alphabet from his father ; after 
he had looked at one letter for fome time with 
great attention, he raifed his eyes, and with a 
look of much good humour, faid to his father, 
*• It makes me tired to ftand." His father 
feated him upon his keee, and faid that he did 
wifely in telling what tired him : the child, the 
moment he was feated, fixed his attentive eyes 
again upon his letters with frefti eagemefs, and 
fucccrded. Surely it was not humouring this 
boy ,to let him fit down when he was tired* If 
we teach a child that our affiftance is to be pur- 
chafed by fretful entreaties 5 if we ftiew him, 
that we are afraid of a ftorm, he will make ufe 
of our apprehenfions to accomplifh his purpofes. 
On the contrary, if he finds ihat we can fteadily 
refift his tears and ill-humour, and efpccially if 
we (hew indifference upon the occafion, he 
will perceive that he had better dry his tears. 
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fufpend his rage, and try how far good-humour 
iviU prevail* Children, who in every little dif- 
ficulty are affifted by others, really believe that 
others are in feiult whenever this affiftance is not 
immediately offered. Look at a humoured 
child, trying to pufli a chair along the carpet ; 
if a wrinkle in the carpet flops his progrefs, he 
either beats the chair, or inftantly turns with an 
angry appealing look to his mother for affiftance j 
and if flie does not get up to help him, he will 
cry. Another boy, who has not been humour- 
ed, will neither beat the chair, nor angrily look 
round forjiielp; but he will look immediately 
to fee what it is that flops the chair, and when 
he fees the wrinkle in the carpet, he will either 
level or furmount the obftacle ; during this 
whole operation he will not feel in the leaft in- 
clined to cry. Both thefe children might have 
had precifely the fame original flock of patience, 
but by different management the one would be- 
come paffionate and peevifti, the other both 
good-humoured and perfevcring. The ple^fure 
of fucc^efs pays children, as well as men, for 
long toil and labour. Succefs is the propct r • 
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ward of perfevcrance ; but if we fometimes ca- 
pricioufly graiit, and fometimes rcfiife our help, 
our pupils cannot learn this important truths 
and they imagine that fucccfs depends upon 
the will of others, and not upon their own ef- . 
forts. A child educated by a fairy, who fome- 
times came with magic aid to perform her talks, 
and who was fometimes deaf to her call, would 
ncceffarily become ill-humoured. 

Several children, who were reading *• Even* 
** ings at home," obferved that in the ftoiy of 
Juliet and the fairy Order, " it was wtong to 
•* make the fairy come whenever Juliet cried> 
*^ and could not do her tafk, becaufe that was . 
*' the way, faid the children, to make the little 
** girl ill-humoured.'* 

We have formerly obferved that chiHien, 
who live much with companions of their own 
age, are under but little habitual reftraint as to 
their tempers 3 they quarrel, fight, and ftiake 
hands ; they have long and loud altercations, 
in which the ftrongeft voice often gets the bet' 
ter. It docs not improve the temper to be over- 
borne by petulance and clamours even mild^ 
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fenfible children, will learn to be pofitive if 
they converfe with violent dunces. In private 
families, where children mix in the fociety of 
perfons of different ages, who encourage them 
to converfe without referve, they may meet with 
exaft juftice ; they may fee that their refpeclive 
talents, and good qualities, are appreciated; 
they may acqif ire the habit of arguing, without 
difputing, and they may learn that fpecics of 
mutual forbearance in trifles, as well as in mat- 
ters of confequence, which tends fo much to 
domeftic happinefs. Dr. Franklin, in one of 
his letters to a young female friend, after an-, 
fwering fome queflions which flie had afked 
him, apparently referring to an argument which 
had pafTed fome time before, concludes with 
this comprehenfive compliment : " So, you fee, 
<* I think you had the befl of the argument ,• 
" and, as you gave it up in complaifance to the 
" company, I think you had alfo the befl of the 
" difputey When young people perceive that 
they gain credit by keeping their temper in con- 
verfation, they will not be furious fgr vi£tory, 
VoL.L S 
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becaufe moderation, cUirinq the time of battre^. 
can jilonc entitle thorn to the honours of a trt- 
omph. 

It h particularly ncceflfary for girls to acquire 
command of temper in arguing, becaufe muf ft 
of the eflfeft of their powers of reafoning, and 
of their wit, when they graw up, will depend 
upon tlSe gentlenefs and good-humour with 
which thoy conduct thcmfelves. A woman, 
who Ihould attemjn to thunder like Demofthe- 
ries, would not find her eloquence increafe her 
domcff ic hapi/mcfs. We by no means wifli that 
women fliould yield their better Judgment to 
their fathers or hufbands ; but, without ufing 
v.uy of that dcbafing cunning which Roufleau 
reconiniencTs, tlicy may {lipport the caufe of 
reafon with all the graces of female gentlcne(s. 

A man in a furious paflion is terrible to his 
enemies, but a woman in a paflion is difgufting 
to her friends ; flic lofes the refpeft due to her 
ftx, and flic has not mafculine ftrength and 
courage to enforce any other fpccies of refpeft. 
Thefe circumftances fliould be confidered by 
writers who advife that no difference fliould be 

3 
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lAade in the education of the two fexes. We 
cannot help thinking that their happinefs is of 
more confequence than their fpeculative rights, 
and we wifli to educate women fo that they 
may be happy in the fituations in which they 
are mod likely to be placed. So much depends 
upon the temper of women, that it ought to be 
moft carefully cultivated in early life; girls 
(hould be more inured to reftraint than boys, 
becaufe they are likely to meet with more re* 
jftraint in fociety. Girls fliould learn the habit 
of bearing flight reproofs ; but then they fhould 
always be permitted to ftate their arguments, 
and. they (hould perceive that juftice is fliewn 
to them, and that they increafe the affeflion and 
efteem of their friends by command of temper. 
Many paffionate men are extremely good-na- 
tured, and make amends for their extravagan- 
cies by their candour, and their eagernefs to 
pleafe thofe whom they have injured dutjog 
their fits of anger. It is faid that the fervants 
of Dean Swift ufed to throw themfelves in his 
way whenever he was in a paflion, becaufe 
they knew that his generofity would recompenfe 
S2 
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them for ftanding the full fire of his anger. A 
* woman, who permitted herfelf to treat her fer- 
vants with ill-humour, and who believed that 
(he could pay them for ill ufage, would make 
a very bad miftrefs of a family ; her hufband 
and her children would fuffer from her ill tem- 
per, without being recompenfed for their mi- 
fery. We (hould not let girls imagine that they 
can balance ill-humour by fome good quality 
or accomplithment, becaufe, in faft, there are 
none which can fupply the want of temper in 
the female fex. 

A juft idea of the nature of dignity, oppofed 
to what is commonly called Jpirit, (hould be 
given early to our female pupils. Many wo* 
men, who are not difpofed to violence of tern* 
per, afFe£t a certain degree of petulance, and a 
certain ftubbomnefs of opinion, merely becaufe 
they imagine that to be gentle, is to be mean, 
smd that to liilen to reafon, is to be deficient 
in fpirit. 

Enlarging the underftanding of young wo-» 
men will prevent them from feeling thofe trilling 
vexations which irritate thofe who have none 
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but trifling objefts. We have obferved that 
concerted trials of temper are not advantageous 
for very young children; thofe trials, which 
are fometimes prepared for pupils at a more ad^ 
vanced period of education, are not always 
more happy in their confequences. We make 
trifles appear important, and then we are fur- 
prifed that they are thought fo. 

Lord Kaimes tells us that he was acquainted 
with a gentleman who, though otherwife a 
man of good underfl:anding, did not flicw his 
good fenfe in the education of his daughters 
temper, ** He had,*' fays Lord Kaimes, 
^* three comely daughters, between twelve and 
f^ fixtgen, and to inure them to bear difap- 
^^ pointmeiits, he vy^ould propofe to make a vifit, 
^^ which he knew would delight them. The 
*' coach was befppke, and the young ladies, 
*' cpmpletely armed for conquefl:, were ready 
** to take their feats. But,- bebojd ! their father 
" had changed his mind. This, indeed, Tvas 
^* adifappointment; but as it aoriea^cd to pro- 
" ceed from whim, or caprice, it ixxkrht fouv 
a their temper, inftead of improving it.*'' 
^ Lord Kaime<i, p. lo^. 
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But why fliould a vifit be made a matter of 
fuch mighty confequencc to girls ? Why fliouId 
it be a difappointmeni lo (lay at home? and why 
(hould Lord Kaimes advife, that difappoint- 
ments lliould be made to appear the effefts of 
chance? This method, of making things ap- 
pear to be w hat they are not, we cannot too 
often reprobate ; it will not have better fuccefs 
in the education of the temper, than in the 
management of the underftanding ; it will ruin 
one or the other, or both: even when promifes 
are made with perfeft good faith to young 
people, the ftate of fufpenfe which they create 
is not ferviceable to the temper, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to promife proper rewards. 
The celebrated Serena eftablifhed her reputation 
for good temper without any very fevere trials. 
Our ftandard of female excellence is evidently 
changed fince the days of Grifelda; but we 
are inclined to think that, even in thefe dege- 
nerate days, public amufements would not fill 
the female imagination, if they were not early 
reprefcnted as fuch charming things, fuch 
great rewards, to girls, by their imprudent 
friends. 
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The temper depends mucli upon the under- 
ilanding^ and .whenever we give our pupik, 
whether male or female, falfc ideas of plcafure, 
we prepare for them innumerable caufes of 
idifcontent. " You ought to be above fuch 
" things! You ought not to let yourfelf be vex- 
" ed by fuch trifles!" are common expreffions, 
which do not immediately change the irritated 
perfon's feelings. You muft alter the habits of 
.thinking, you muft change the view of the 
cbje£t, before you can alter the feelings. Sup- 
pofe a girl has from the converfation of all her 
acquaintance learned to imagine^ that there is 
fome vaft pleafure in going to a mafquerade : it 
is in vain to tell her, in the moment that Ihe is 
difappointed about her mafquerade drefs, that 
*^ it is a trifle, and flie ought to be above tri- 
^* fles.'* 3he cannot be above them at a mo- 
ment's warning s but if flie had never been in- 
fpired with a violent defirc to go to a mafque- 
rade, the difappointment would really ap])car 
trifling. We may calculate the jM'obability of 
any perfon's mortification by obfv.rv Ing :hc vchc- 
mcnce of his hopes; thus we arc led to oU 

S 4 
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ferve, that the imagination influences the tem- 
per. Upon this fubjcft we (hall fpeak more 
fully when we treat of Imagination and Judg-* 
mont. 

To mcafurc the degrees of indulgence which 
may be fafc for any given pupils, we muft at- 
tend to the cfTccl produced by pleafure upon 
their imagination and temper. If a fmall dimi- 
nution of their ufual enjoyments difturbs them, 
they have been rendered' not too happy, but 
too fufceptible. Happy people, who have re- 
fources in their own power, do not feel every 
flight variation in external circumftances. We 
may fafcly allow children to be as happy as 
they polnbly can be without facrificing the 
fatiire to the picfent. Such profperity will not 
enervate their minds. 

We make this aflcrtion with fome confidence, 
bccaufe experience has in many inftances con- 
firmed our opinion. Amongfl: a large family of 
children, who have never been tormented with 
artificial trials of temper, and who have been . 
made as happy as it was in the power of their 
parents to make them, there is not one ill-teni- 
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The tafte for a necklace rowed with pearl is 
not thQ Jirft tafte even in girls that we fliould 
wifli to cultivates but the poet's principle is 
good, notwithftanding. Bid your child do 
things that are agreeable to him, and you may 
be f^ure of his obedience. Bid a hungry boy eat 
apple pye. Order a fhivering urchin to warm 
himfelf at a good fire ; defire him to go to bed 
when you fee him yawn with fatigue, and by 
fuch feafonable commands you will foon form 
aflbciations of pleafure in his mind, with the 
voice and tone of authority, lliis tone fliould 
never be threatening, or alarming ; it fliould be 
gentle, but decided. Whenever it becomes 
neceflary that a child fliould do what he feels 
difagreeable, it is better to make him fubmit 
at once to neceflity, thai! to create any doubt 
and ftruggle in his mind by leaving him a pof- 
fibility of refiftahce. Suppofe a little boy wiflics 
to fit up later than the hour at which you think 
proper that he fliould go to bed, it is moft pru- 
dent to tgjfe him to bed at the appointed time 
without faying one word to him, either in the 
way of entreaty or command. If you entreat. 
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you give the child an idea that h^ has it iri 
his power to refufe you : if you command^ and 
he does not inftantly obey, you hazard yoiir au* 
thority, and you teach him that he can fuccefs- 
fully fet his will in oppofition to yours. The 
boy wifhes to fit up -, he fees no reafon, in the 
moral fitncfs of things, why he (hould go to 
bed at one hour more than at another, all he 
perceives is, that fuch is your wi^. What 
does he gain by obeying you ? Nothing ; he 
lofes the plcafure of fitting up half an hour 
longer. How can you then expeft, that he 
fliould in conf^quQnce of tliefe reafonings give 
up his obvious immediate intereft, and march 
oft to bed heroically at the word of command ? 
Let him not be put to the trial ; when he has 
for fome time been regularly taken to bed at 
a fixed hour, he will acquire the habit of 
thinking that he muft go at that hour : aflbci- 
ation will make him expeft it, and if his ex- 
perience has been uniform, he will, without 
knowing why, think itneceflary that^he fliould 
do as he had been ufed to do. When the 
habit of obedience to culiomary neceffity ia 
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thus formed, we may without much rifk enr 
graft upon it obedience to the voice; of authorh- 
ty. For inftance when the boy hears the clock 
ftrike, the ufual fignal for his departure, 
you may, if you fee that he is habitually ready 
to obey this fignal, affociate your commands 
with that to which he has already learned to 
pay attention. *' Go ; it is time that your 
** fhould go to bed now," will only feem to the, 
child a confirmation of the fentence already 
pronounced by the clock ; by degrees, your 
commands, after they have been regularly re- 
peated, when the child feels no hope of eva- 
ding them, will, even in new circumftances,. 
have from affociation the power of compelling 
obedience. ^ ' 

Whenever we defire a child to do any things 
we ihould be perfedtly certain, not only that it 
is a thing which he is capable of doing \ but 
alfo, that it is fomething we can, in cafe it 
comes to that ultimate argument, force him ta 
do. You cannot oblige a child to ftand up, 
if h^ has a mind to fit down , or to walk, if he 
4 
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d6es not chufe to exert his mufcles for that 
purpofe : but you can abfolutely prevent 
him from touching whatever you defire him 
not to meddle with, by your fuperior ftrengtb. 
It is beft then to begin with prohibitions, 
with fuch prohibitions as you can, and will 
fleadily pcrfevere to enforce : if yoil are 
not exaft in requiring obedience, you will 
never obtain it either by perfuafion: or authori- 
ty. As it will require a confiderable portion of 
time and unremitting attention, to enforce 
the punftual obfervance of a variety of prohi- 
bitions, it will, for your own fake, be moft pru- 
dent to iffue as few edifts as poffiWe, and to 
be fparing in the ufc of the imperative mood. 
It^ill, if you calculate the trouble you muft 
take day after day to watch pour pupil, coft you 
lefs to begin by arranging every circumftance 
in your power, fo as to prevent the neceffity 
of trufting to laws what ought to be guarded 
againrt by precaution. Do you, for inftance, 
wifli to prevent your fon from breaking a beau- 
tiful china jar in your drawing room ; inftead 
of forbidding him to touch it, put it out of his 
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reacTi. Would you prevent your fon from 
talking to fervants, let your houfe, in the firit 
place, be fo arranged, that he (hall never be 
obliged to pafs through any rooms where he 
is likely to meet with fervants; let all his wants 
be gratified without their interference ; let hint 
be able to get at his hat without afking the 
footman to reach it for hira, from its inacceffible 
height*. The fimple expedient of hanging 
the hat in a place where the boy can reach it, 
^ will fave you the trouble of continually repeat- 
ing, " Don't aik Wilfiam, child, to reach your 
hat ; can't you come and aflc me ?" Yes, the 
boy can come and alk you ; but if you arc 
bufy, you will not like to go in qUeft of the hat j 
your reluctance will poflibly appear in your 
coimtienance, and the child, who underftands 
the language of looks better than that of words, 
will clearly comprehend that you arc difpleafcd 
with him at the very inflant that he is fulfilling 
the letter of the law. ^ 

A lady, who was fond of having her houfe 
well arranged, difcovercd, to the ama»;mcnt 
^her acquaintance, the art of making all her 
* Roufleau* 
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fervant^ keep every thing in its place. Even 
iu the Litclien, from the moll minute article to 
the moil unwieldy, every thing was invariably 
to be iomid in its alloUed Itatiun ; the fervants 
were thought miracles of obedience; but, la 
facU they obeyed becaufc it was the eafieft 
thing they could poflibjy do. Order was made 
more convenlennt to them than difordcr, and, 
with their utniolt ingenuity to fave themfelvc& 
trouble, tl^y coulu not invent places for every 
thing more appropriate than thofc which had 
been alligned by their miftrcfss legiflative 
oeconomy. In the fame manner we may fe- 
cure the orderly obedience of children without 
exhaufiing their patience or our own. Rouf- 
feau advifes, that children fliould be governed 
folely by the neceflity of circumftances ; but 
when he had the management of a refraQorj 
child, he found himfelf obliged to invent and 
arrange a whole drama, by artificial experience 
to convince his little pupil, that he had better 
not walk out in the ftreets of Paris alpne ; and 
that, therefore, he (hould wait till his tutor 
could conveniently accompany him. Roufleaiv 



had prepared. the neighbours on each fide of 
the ftreet to make proper fpeechefi as his pupil 
pafled by their doors, which alarmed and piqued 
the boy efieftually. At length* the child was 
met, at a proper time, by a friend who had 
been appointed to watch him ; and thus he wa^ 
brought home fubmiffive. This fcene, as Rouf- 
feau obfenres, was admirably well performed*; 
but whM occaficm could there be for fo much 
contrivance and deceit ? If his pupil had not 
been uncommonly deficient in penetration, he 
would foon have difcovered his preceptor in 
fome of his artifices 5 then adieu both to obe* 
dience and confidence. A falfe idea of the 
pleafures of liberty milled Roufleau. Qiildren 
have not our abfl:ra6l ideas of the pleafures of 
liberty; they do not, until they have fuffered 
from ill-judged reftraints, feel any ftrong defirtf 
to exercife what we call free will; liberty is^ 
with them, the liberty of doing certain fpecific 
things which they have found to be agreeable } 
liberty is not the general idea of pleafure, in 
Vol. I. T 

• Smiliui^ vol. L p. aj. 
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doing whatever ihey will to do. Roufleaiz 
defires, that ue JhenU 7Wt let oier pupil know 
t^at in lU'lrc: *ur ziill he is obedient to ms. But 
hy - Why ihoulJ we not let a child know the 
tru:'.. ? I: wc at[*:mpt to conceal it, we fliall 
c.:!; ^et into ciiJ^ls abfurdities and difficulties. 
l.urJ Kalmcs tcl!s us, that he was acquaintedl^ 
wi:l'. a couj>li_*, who in the education of their 
taniily ouriuju as much as poliible RoufTeau^s 
plan. Orvc cvcr.ii:g:, as the father was playing 
at thors with a tVlcnd, one of his childxen, ar 
h^y/ of about k»ur years old, took a piece fironr 
tljc board, and ran away to play with it^ ITic 
father, whfjfc principles would not permit him 
to allert his riglit to his own chcflfman, began 
to bargain for Ins property with his fon- " Har- 
** TVj* faid ho, " let us have back the man^ 
** and there's an apple for you." The apple 
was fcon devoured, and the child returned to 
the chefs board, and kidnapped another cheiT- 
man, AVhat this man's ranfom might be we 
arc not yet informed; but Lord Kaimes tell us,, 
that the father was obliged to fufpend his game 
at chefs till hh Con was led away to his fupper. 

3 
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©bes it feem juft, that parents flibuld become 
ilaves to the liberties of their children ? If one 
fet of beings or anbttier Ihbiild facrifice a por- 
tion of happinefs, fuirelyi thofe who are the 
ihoft ufeful, and tlie mbft capable of increafing 
the knowledge arid the pleafures of life, have 
fome claim tb d pireference ; ' arid when the 
power is entirely in their bwn hands, it is moli 
probable that tKey will defend their own irite- 
i'efts. Wfe (hall riot, like iriany who have fpoken 
of RoufTeau, fteal from him after having abufed 
him ; his remarks tipoil the abfurd and tyranni- 
cal reftrairitswiiich are cdritiriually impofedupon 
children by the folly of niirfes and fetvants,' or 
by the imprudeiif Anxiety of parents arid pre- 
teptorsi are Excellent- whenevei- Roudeaii'is 
In the right, his eloquence is irrefiftible. 

To determine wliat dfegree of obedietice it is 
juft to require from children, we muft always 
confider what degree of reafon they poflefs: 
whenever we can ufe reafon, vve Ihould never 
life forces it is only wbilft children are too 
young to comprehend reafon*, that we fliould 
12 
f Vol. i, pflgc 59; 
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cxpc£l from them implicit fubmiilicMi. The 
means which have been pointed out for teach^ 
ing the habit of obedience, muft not be depend? 
cd.upon for tc^iching any thing more than the 
mere habit. When children begin to reafon^ 
they do -not act merely from habit ; they will 
not be obedient at this age, unlefs their under- 
Handing is convinced that it is for their advaa- 
tage to be fo. Wherever we can explain the 
reafono for any of our rcqucfts, we (hould at- 
tempt it y but whenever thcfe cannot be fully ex- 
plained^ it is better not to give a partial expla- 
nation ', it will be beft to fay fteadily, " You 
" cannot underliand this now, you will per- 
" haps underftand it fome time hence." When- 
ever we tell children, that we forbid them to 
do fuch and fuch things for any particular rea- 
fon, w^e mud take care that the reafon afCgned 
is adequate and that it will in all cafes hold 
good. For inftance, if w^e forbid a boy to eat 
unripe fruit bccaiifc it u-ill viake him illy and if 
afterwards the boy fliould eat fome unripe 
goofeberries without feeling ill in confequcnce 
of his difobcdience, he will doubt the truth of 
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the perfon who pf ohibitedunripe fnjit ; he wijl 
rather truft his own partial ejcperience than any 
affertions. The idea of hurting Ids health is a 
general idea, which he does not yet conipr^r 
hend. It is more prudent to keep him out of 
the way of unripe goofebenies, than to hazard 
at once his obedience and his integrity. We 
need not expatiate farther; the inftance we 
have given may be readily applied to all cafes 
in which children have it in their power to dif- 
obey with immediate impunity, and, what is 
ftill more dangerous, with the certainty of ob- 
taining immediate pleafure. The gratification 
of their fenfes, and the defire of bodily exer- 
cife, ought never to be unneceffarily reftrained. 
Our pupils fhould diftin£tly perceive, that wt 
wifh to make them happy, and every inftance, 
in which they difcover that obedience has really 
made them happier, will be more in our favour, 
than all the le£lures we could preach. From 
the paft they will judge of the future ; children, 
who have for many years experienced, that 
their parents have exaScd obedience only to 
fuch commands as proved to be ultimately wife 
T3 
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and beneficial, will furely be difpofed fironf 
habit, from gratitude, and yet more from pru^ 
dence, to confult their parents in all the mate? 
rial atlions of their lives. 

We mav obferve, that the fpirit of contra- 
diction, which fometimes breaks out in young 
people the moment they are able to zSt foT 
themfelves, arifes frequently from flight caufes 
in their early education. Children, who have 
experienced, that fubmifCon to the will of 
others has conftantly made them unhappy, will 
neceffarily, by reafoning inverfely, imagme, that; 
felicity confifls in following their own fre^^ 
will. 

. The French poet Boileau was made very ua? 
happy by negleft and reftraint during his eduf 
cation; when he grew up, he never. woul^ 
agree with thofe who talked to him of the 
pleafures of childhood *. '* Pent on," difoit ce 
poete amoureux de Tindependance, " ne pas 
" regarder comme un grand malheur le char 
" grin continuel et particulier a cet age de n? 

t HiCloire desMembres de TAcadcinie, par M* d'Alem^ 
tcrt. Tome troifiexne, d, 24. 



** jamais 'feire fa volonte?'' It was In vain^ 
continues his biographer, to boaft to him of the 
advantages, df this happy cx)nftraint, which 
faves youth from fo many follies. " What fig- 
*^ riifies our knowing the value of our chains 
** when we have ftaken them off, if we fee! 
** nothing but their weight whilft , we wear 
^ them ?" the galled poet ufed to reply. Nor 
did Boileau enjoy his freedom, though he 
thou^t with foch horror of his flavery. He de- 
clared, that if he had it in his choice, ei^er to 
be bom again lipon the hard conditions of * 
again going through his childhood^ or not to 
exrft, he would rather not exift : but he wafi 
not happy during any period of hiscxiftenees 
he' quarrelled with all the feafons of life ; ** all 
" feemed to him equally difagreeable : youth, 
^ manhood, and old age, are each fubjeO:, he 
*' obferved, to impetuous pafllons, to care, and 
"to infirmities." Hence we may conclude, 
fhat the feverity of his education had not fuc- 
ceeded in teaching him to fubmit philofophi- 
cally to neceffity, nor yet in giving him much 
Enjoyment from that liiej^fj/ whicii he fo much 
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^ovctcd. Thus it too often happens, tha^ ai:\ 
i4naginai7 value isfct upon the exeicife of the 
free will by thofc, who during their childhood 
have futFered under injudicious reftri^Hons. 
Sometimes the love of free will is fo uncontroln 
ably excited, even during childhood, that it 
breaks out, unfortunately, both for the pupila 
and the preceptors, in the formidable fhape of 
obftinacy. . 

Of all the &ults to which children are fub- 
ject, there is none which is more difficult to 
cure, or more eafy to prevent, than obftinacy« 
As it is early obferved by thofe who are en- 
gaged in education, it is fometimes fuppofed 
to be inherent in the temper ; but, fo far from 
being naturally obftinate, infants fbow thofe 
ftrong propenfities to fympathy and imitation, 
which prepare them for an oppofite charadter^ 
The folly of the nurfe, however, makes an in- 
temperate ufe of thefe happy propenfities. She 
perpetually torments the child to exert himfelf 
for her amufement, all his fenfes and all his 
mufcles fhe commands. He mud fee, hear, 
^Ikj or be iilent;^ move or be iUll^ when ihe 
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^inUs proper; and often with the defire of 
?MBufing her charge, or of (hewing him oflf to 
the company, fhe difgufts him with voluntary 
exertion. Before young children have com- 
pletely acquired the ufe of their limbs, they 
cannot perform feats of activity or of dexterity 
at a moment's warning. Their mufcles do not 
inftantaneoufly obey their will ; the efforts they 
make are painful to themfelves ; the awkward- 
nefs ©f their attempts is painful to others ; the 
delay of the body is often miflaken for the re- 
luctance of the mind, and the impatient tutor 
pronounces the child to be obflinate, whilft all 
the time he may be doing his utmoft to obey. 
Inftead of growing angry with the helplefs 

child, it would be furely more wife to aflift his 

I 
feeble and inexperienced efforts. If we prefs 

him to make unfuccefsful attempts, wc fhali 

affociate pain both with voluntary exertion and 

with obedience. 

'f little W— — (a boy of three years old) was 

one day alked by his father to jump. The 

boy flood flock ftill. Perhaps he did not 

know the meaning of the word jump. The 

lather^ ioftead of prefling him farther, afked 
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fereral other children who happened to be in 
the room to jump, and he jumped along with 
them ; all this was done playfully. The little 
boy looked on filently for a fliort time, and 
fcemed much pleafed. « Papa jumps !'* he ex- 
claimed. His brother L — — lifted him up 
two or three times ; and he then tried to jump^ 
and fuccecded : from fympathy he teamed the 
command of the mufcles which were ncceffary 
to his jumping, and to his obedience. If this 
boy had been* importuned, or forced to exert 
hlmfelf, he might have been thus taught obfti- 
nacy, merely from the imprudent impatience of 
the fpeftators. The relyftance to ftop when a 
child is once in motion, is often miftakcn for 
obftinacy : when he is running, finging, laughs 
ing, or talking, if you fuddenly command him 
to ftop, he cannot inftantly obey you. If we 
Tefleft upon our own minds, we may perceive, 
that we cannot without confiderable effort turn 
our thoughts fuddenly from any fubjeft on 
which we have been long intent. If we have 
l^ecn long in a carriage, the noife of the wheeh 
founds in our ear, and vve feem to be yet going 
an after the carriage has fto]>ped. Ve (Jo not 



pretend to found any accurate reafonlng upon 
anatoffy, but we may obferve, that the difficulty 
with which our minds are flopped or put ia 
motion, rcfembfes the vis inertue of body. 

W (three years old) had for fome miT 

nutes vociferated two or three words of a fong, 
till the noife could be no longer patiently ea- 
dured; his father called to him, and dclired 
that he would not make fo much noife. W— 
paufed for a moment, but then went on fingin^ 
the fame words. His brother f^id, Ilulhl 

"W : — paufed for another fecond or two ; 

but then went on with his roundelay : in hi? 
countenance there was not the ilighjeft appeatf 
ance of ill-humour. One of his fiftersput him 
^pon a board which was lying on the floor, 
^nd which was a little qntlcady ; as he walked 
caufioufly along this board, his attention was 
occupied, and he forgot his fong. 

Tliis inability fuddenly to defift from anyocr- 
cupation may eafilygrow into obftinacy, be- 
^aufe the pain of checking themfelves will b.c 
great In children, and this pain will be aflor 
^:iiitc4 \yith the commands of thofc wljo govern 
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them ; it is better to ftop them bj preTenting 
new obje6ts to their attention, than by the Qi* 
mulus of a peremptory voice. Children (hould 
never be accufed of obftinacy ; the accufation 
cannot cure, but may fuperinduce the dlfeafe. 
If, unfortunately, they have been fuffered to con- 
tract a difpofition to this fault, it may be cured 
by a little patience and good temper. We have 
mentioned how example and fympathy may be 
advaiitageoufly ufed ; praife and looks of affec- 
tion, which naturally exprefs our feeling when 
children do right, encourage the flighteft efforts 
to obey ; but we muft carefully avoid fliowing 
any triumph in our viftory over yielding ftub* 
bomnefs. 

" Aye, I knew that you would do what we 
** defired at laft, you might as well have done 
** it at firft,'* is a common nurfery-maid*S 
fpeech, which is well calculated to pique the 
pride of a half fubdued penitent. When chil- 
dren are made afhamed of fubmiflion, they will 
become intrepid, probably unconquerable, re- 
bels. 

Neither rewards nor punifhme;its will then 
4 
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avail; the pupil perceives, that both the wit 
and the ftrength of his matter are fct in compe- 
tition with his j at the expence of a certain de* 
gree of p^m he has the power to refift as long 
as he thinks proper, and there- is fcarcely 
any degree of pain that a tutor dares to infii£l, 
which an obftinatc hero is not able to endure; 
with the fpirit of a martyr he Cuftains reproaches 
and torture. If, at length, the matter changes 
his tone, and tries to foften and win the child to 
his purpofe, his rewards are confidcrcd as 
bribes: if the boy really thinks that he is in the 
right to rebel, he mutt yield his fenfc of honour 
to the force of temptation when he obeys. If 
he has formed no fuch idea of honour, he per- 
haps coniiders the reward as the price of his 
fubmittion; and upon a future occafion he will 
know how to raife that price by prolonging his 
(hew of refittance. Where the child has form- 
ed a falfe idea of honour, his obttinacy is only 
miftaken refolution; we ttiould addrefs ourfclves 
to his underftanding, and endeavour to convince 
him of his error. Where the underttanding is 
convinced, and the habit of oppofitioa ftill conr 
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tinues, we fbauld carefully avoid calfini; iiiff 
£silfe afTociations into action; wefhould not aflc 
him to do any thing for which he has acquired 
:ui habitual averfion; wc fhoutd alter oUrmannei' 
of fpcaking to him, that neither the tctoes of our 
voice, the wordsi or the looks which have been 
his cuftomary fignals for refiftance, may recal 
the fame feelings to hi$ mind ; placed in new 
circumftancesj^he may acquire new habits; 
and his old affociations will in time be forgotten. 
Sufficient time mull however be allowed; we 
may judge when it is prudent to try him on any 
old dangerous fubjefts by many fymptoms : by 
obferving the degree of alacrity with which he 
obeys on indifferent occafions'; by obferving 
what degree of command he has acquired over 
himfelf in general ; by obferving in what man^ 
ner be judges of the cgnduft and temper ctf 
other children ii\ fimilar eircumftances; by ob- 
ferving whether the confcioufnefs of his former 
felf continues in full force. Children often 
completely forget what they have been. 

Where obftinacy arifes from principle, if 
we may ufe the e:xpreflion^ it cannot be cured 
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by the fame means which are taken to aire Aat 
fpecies of the difeafe which depends mcrcljr 
upon habit. The fame courage and fortitude 
which in one cafe we reprobate, and try to con- 
quer with all our might, in the other we admire 
and extol. This fhould be pointed out to chil- 
dren, and if they.afl fix)m a love of glorj% they 
will, as foon as they perceive the difference, fol- 
low that courfe which will fecure to them the 
prize. 

Charles XIl. whom the Turks, when in- 
cenfed by his difobedience to the grand feig- 
nior, calledDei;nir-ba(fa, or fieadofiron, (hewed 
early fymptoms of this headftrong nature ; /ct 
in his childhood, if his preceptor* named but 
glory, any thing could be obtained from 
Charles. Charles had a great averfion to learn- 
ing Latin, but when he was told that the kings 
of Poland and Denmark underftood it, he be- 
gan to ftu4y it in good eameft: We do not 
mean to infer, that emulation with the kings of 
Poland and Denmark was the bed poilible mo- 
tive which Charles the Twelfth's preceptor 

~ * Voltaire*! Hlft. Charles XIL f. tg. 
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oould have ufed, to make, the young prmce' 
conquer his averfion to Latin; but we would 
point out, that where the love of glory is con- 
neQed with obtUnate temper, the paflion is 
more than a match for the temper. Let us but 
enlighten this love of gloi^ and we produce 
magnanimity in the place of obftinacy. Exam^ 
pies in converfation and in books of great 
chara5lers, who have not been affaamed to 
change their opinions, and to acknowledge 
that they have been miftaken, will probably 
make a great impreflion upon young people y 
they will from thefe learn to admire cs^idour, 
and will be taught that it is mean to perfift in 
die wrong. Examples from books muft how- 
ever be alfo imiformly fupported by examples in 
real life} preceptors and parents muft pra3:ife 
Ihe virtues which they preach. It is faid, that 
the amiable Fenelon acquired the moft per- 
manent influence over his pupil by the candour 
with which he always treated him. Fenelcm 
did not think that he could leflen his dignity by 
confeffing himfelf to be in the wrong. 
Young people who have quick abilities^ and 
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Vrho happen to live with thofe who are inferior 
to them either in knowledge or in capacity, aire 
apt to become pofitive and felf willed ; they 
meafure all the world by the individuals with 
whom they have meafured themfelves; and, 
as they have been convinced that they have 
been in the right in many cafes, they take it for 
granted that their judgment muft be always in- 
fallible. This difeafe may be eafily cured -, it 
is only nacefTary to place the patient amongft 
his fuperiors in intelle£t, his own experience 
Ivill work his cure : he liked to follow his will, 
becaufe his judgment had taught him that he 
might truft more fecurely to the tact of his own 
underftanding, than to the decifion of others ^ 
as foon as he difcovers more fenfe in the argu- 
ments of his companions he will liften to them, 
and if he finds their reafon fuperior to his own, 
he will fubmit. A preceptor, who wi(hes to 
gain afcendancy over a clever pofitive boy, muft 
teafpn with all pofiible precifion, and muft al- 
ways (hew that he is willing to be decided by 
the ftrongeft arguments which can be pro- 
.duced. If he ever prophefics, he fets his judg- 
VoL. L U 
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ment at ftakc ; therefore he fhould not prophefy 
about matters of chance, but rather in affairs 
where he can calculate with certainty. If his 
prophecies arc frequently accompliffied, his pu- 
pil's confidence in him will rapidly increafe ; 
and if he dcfires that confidence to J?e perma- 
nent, he will not aflTcft myftery, but he will 
honcftly explain the circumftances by which he 
formed his opinions. Young people who are 
accuftomcd to hear and to give reafons for their 
opinions, will not be violent and pofitive in af» 
fertions ; they will not think that the twith of 
any afiertion can be manifeftcd by repeating 
over the fame words a thoufand times ; Aey 
will not a(k how many people are of this or that 
opinion, but rather what arguments are pro- 
duced on each fide. There is very little dan- 
t ger, that any people, whether young or old, 
fliould continue to be pofitive, who- are in the 
habit of exercifing their reafoning faculty. 

It has been often obferved that extremely^ 
good-humoured coraplaifant children, when 
they grow up, become ill tempered s and yoiing 
men who are generally liked in fociety as plea* 
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flint companions, bfecome furly tyrannical maf- 
ters in their own families, pofitive about nxere 
trifles, and anxious to fubjugate the zvills of all 
who are anywife dependent upon them. This 
charafter has been nicely touched by De Boifly 
in his comedy called '^Dehors trompeurs." 

We muft obferve, that whilfl young people 
are in cojnpany, and under the immediate in- . 
fluence of the excitements of novelty, numbers, 
and diflSpation^ it is fcarcely poflible to form a 
juft eftimate of the goodnefs of their ^temper. 
Young men i^vho are the moft ready ,to yield 
their inclinations to the humour of their com- 
panions, are not therefore to be confidercd as 
of really compliant difpofitions ; the idle or in- 
dolent, who have no refources in their Own 
minds, and no independent occupations, ar^ 
viftims to the yawning demon of Ennui the 
moment th^y are left in folitude. They con* 
fequently dread fo heartily to be left alone, that 
they readily give up a portion of their liberty 
to purchafe the pleafures and mental fupport 
which fociety affords. "SVhen they give up their 
wifties^ and follow the lead of the coippany, 
U2 
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thi y 1!) faft give up but very little ; their objeSf 
IS amufcment, and this obtained, their tFme i^ 
facrificcd without regret. On the contrary, 
thofe who are engagfi&d in literary or profefEonal 
purfuits fet a great valiie upon their time, and 
feel confiderable reluftance to part with it with- 
out fome adequate compenfation ; tfiey muft 
confequcntly be lefs complaifant comj)anions> 
and by the generality of fuperficial obfervers 
would be thought perhaps lefs complying iit 
their tempers than the idle and diflipated. But 
when the idle man has pafled the common fea- 
fon for diflipation, and is fettled in dom^fticf 
life, his fpirits flag from the want of his ufual 
excitements ; and as there are no amufements 
in his o^v^ fhmiJy to be piirchafed by the polite 
facrifice of his opinion or his will, he is not in- 
clined to eotnplaifance ; the pleafure of exef- 
cifmg his free will becomes important in his 
eyes, he has few pleafures, and of thofe few 
he is tenacious. He has been aecuftomed to 
fubmif to others in fociety, he is proud to be 
inafter at home ; he has few emotions, and the 
emotion caufed by the exertion of commaad 
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l>ecomes agreeable and neceffary to him. Thus 
many of the fame caufes which make a young 
man a pleafant companion abroad, tend natu- 
rally to make him a tyrant at home. This per- 
verfity and pofitivenefs of temper ultimately 
arife from the want of occupation, and from de- 
ficient energy of mind. We may guard againft 
thefe evils by. edacation ; when we fee a play^ 
ful aftive child, we have little fear of his tem- 
per. " Oh, he will certainly be good tempcr- 
^^ ed, he is the nwft obedient complying crea- 
*^ ture in the world, he'll do any thing you alk . 
^* him." But let us cultivate his underftanding, 
aild give him taftes which fliall occupy and in- 
tercft him agreeably through life, or elfe this 
fweet complying temper will not laft till he is 
thirty. 

An ill cured obftiuacy of temper, when it 
breaks out after young people are arrived at 
years of difcretion, is terrible. Thofe who at- 
tempt to conquer obftinacy in children by bo- 
dily pain, or by fevere punifliments of any kind, 
often appear to fucceed, and to have entirely 
eradicated the difeafe, when in faS it has only 
' U3 "^ 
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remitted for a time. As foon as the child that 
is intimidated by force or fear is relieved from 
reftraint, he will refume his former habits : he 
may change the mode of (hewing it, but the 
difpofition will continue the fame. It will ap- 
pear in various parts of the conduct, as the 
limbs of the giant appeared unexpeftedly at 
different periods, and in diflferent parts of the 
CaftleofOtranto. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



ON TRUTH. 



I' 



.T is not neceffaryhereto.pronounce a pane- 
gyric upon truth ; its ufe and value is thorough- 
ly underftood by all the world , but we fhall 
endeavour to give fome practical advice, which 
raay be of fervice in educating children, not 
only to the love, but to the habits, of integrity. 
Thefe are not always found, as they pught to 
be, infeparable, 

Rouffeau's eloquence, and Locke's reafon- 
ing, have fufficiently reprobated, and it is to 
be hoped have exploded, the fyftem of leftur- 
ing children upon morality j of giving them 
precepts and general maxims which they do 
©ot underftand, and which they cannot apply. 
We (baU not produce long quotations from 
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books which are in every body's hands*. 
There is one particular in which Roufleau eft 
pecially, and mod other authors who have 
written upon education, have given very dan- 
gerous counfel ; they have counfelled parents 
to teach truth by f^fehood- The privilege of 
ufing contrivance, and ingenious deceptif^ns, 
has been uniformly referved for precci?*rr>; 
and the pupils, by moral delufions, onu ii ? 
theatric efFeft of circumftances troaehoro. (Ij 
arranged, arc to be duped, furprifed, ai^l du in- 
fd, into virtue. The dialogue bct\^ v^n the 
gardener and Eniilius about the Maltefc melon 
feed is an inftance of this method of inftruc-* 
tion. Honeft Robert, the gardener, in con- 
cert with the tutor, tells poor Emilius a feries 
of lies, prepares a garden, " choice Maltefc 
melonrfeed," and " worthlefs beans," all to 
cheat the boy into juft notions of the rights 
of propert)', and the nature of exchange an^ 
barter. 

* We refer to Locke's Thoughts concerQiDg Educatioi^ 
and RouiTcaa^s Emilias, vol. i, * 
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Part of ^(t artificial courfe of experience in 
that excellent ^vork on education, Adele and 
Theodore, is defeftive upon the fame princi^ 
pie. There fhould be no moral delufions; 
no artijicial courfe of experience ; no plots 
laid by parents to make out the truth ; no 
liftening fathers, mothers, or govemeffes; no 
pretended confidence, or perfidious friends; 
in one word, no falfehood ftiould be praftifed. 
That magic which cheats the fenfes, at the 
fame time confounds the underftanding. The 
fpells of Profpero, the ftrangeneffes of the Ifle, 
perplex and confound the fenfes and under- 
ftanding of all who are fubjefted to his magic, 
till at length, worked by force of wonders into 
credulity, his captives declare that they will 
• believe any thing ; ^^ that there are men dew- 
lapt like bulls ;" and ^* what elfe does want 
<^ credit,'' fays the Duke Anthonlo, <^ come to 
♦* me, and I'll be fworn 'tis true." 

Children, whofe fimplicity has been pra£lifed 
upon by the fabling morality of thejr precep- 
tors, begin by feeling fomething like the im- 
plipit credulity of Anthonio; but the arts of 
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the preceptors are quickly fufpe£led by their 
fubjefts, and the charm is for ever reverfed. 
When once a child detecls you in falfehood, you 
lofe his confidence ; his incredulity will then 
be as extravagant as his former belief was gra* 
tuitous. It is in vain to expe£l, by the moft 
eloquent manifcftoes, or by the moft fecret 
leagues offenfive and defenfive, to conceal your 
jreal views, fentimcnts, and a£lions, from chit 
^ren. Their intcreft keeps their attention con- 
tinually awake; not a word, not a look, in 
which they are concerned, efcapes them ; they 
fee, hear, and combine, with fagacious rapi- 
dity; if falfehood be in the wind, dete£lioi| 
hunts her to difcovery. 

I loncfly is the bcfl: policy, muft be the maxim 
in education, as well as in ^ the other aiFairs 
of life. We muft not only be exaft in fpeaking 
truth to our pupils, but to every body elfe ; to 
acquaintance, to fervants, to friends, to ene«^ 
niies. It is not here meant to enter any over- 
ftraincd proteft againft the common phrafes and 
forms of politenefs ; the current coin may not 
be j)urc, but when once its alloy ha$. l>een afi 
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certained, and its value appreciated, there is 
no fraud, though there may be fome folly, in 
continuing to trade upon equal terms with our 
neighbours, with money of high nominal, and 
fcarcely any real, value. No fraud is commit* 
ted by a gentleman's faying that he is not at 
home, becaufe no deception is intended j the 
words are filly, but they mean, and are under- 
ftood to mean, nothing more than that the per- 
fon in queftion does not choofe to fee the vifi- 
tors who knock at his door. " I am. Sir, your 
*' obedient and humble fervant," at the end df 
a letter, does not mean that the perfon who 
figns the letter is a fervant, or humble, or obe- 
. dient, but it fimply expreffes that he knows 
how to conclude his letter, according to the 
ufual form of civility. Change this abfurd 
phrafe', and welcome; but do not let us, in 
the fpirit of Draco, make no diftinftion between 
errors and crimes. The foibles of fafliion or 
folly are not to be 'treated with the deteftation 
due to hypocrify and falfehood ; if fmall faults 
are to incur fuch grievous punifliments, there 
can, indeed, be none found fufficiently fevere 
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for great crimes; great crimes, confequently, 
for want of adequate puniQiment, will increafe, 
aiid the little faults, that have met with diC- 
proportionate pcrfecution, will become kino- 
cent, and comparatively amiable, in the eyes 
of commiferating human nature. It is not dif- 
ficult to explain to young people the real mean- 
ing, or rather the nonfenfc, of a few compli- 
mentary phrafes ; their integrity will not be in- 
creafed or diminiQied by either faying, or omit- 
ting to fay, " I am much obliged to you," or 
" I fliall be very happy to fee you ^t dinner/' 
&c. We do not mean to include in the harm- 
lefs lift of compliments any expreffions that are 
meant to deceive ; the common cuftom of the 
countr)% and of the (bciety in which we live, 
fufiiciently regulates the ftyle of complimentary- 
language, and there are few fo ignorant of the 
world as ferioufly to mifundcrftand this, or to 
miflakc civility for friendfliip. 

ITiere is a ftory told of a Chinefe mandarin, 
who paid a vifit to a friend at Paris, at the time 
when Paris was the feat of politenefs. His 
\\'elj-brcd hoft, on the firft evening of bis arri* 
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val, gave him a handfome fuppef, lodged him 
In the beft bedchamber, and when he wifhed 
him a good night, amongft other civil things, 
faid he hoped the mandarin would, during his 
ftay at Paris, confider that houfe as his own. 
Early the next morning the polite Parifian waa 
wakened by the found of loud hammering in 
the mandarin's bedchamber ; on entering the 
room, he found the mandarin and fome mafons 
hard at work throwing down the walls of the 
houfe. " You rafcals, are you mad ?'* exclaim- 
ed the Frenchman to the mafons. *^ Not at 
^ all, my dear friend," faid the Chinefe man^ 
foberly, " I fet the poor fellows to work ; this 
*^ room is too fmall for my tafte ; you fee I have 
** loft no timein availing myfelf of your good- 
** nefs. Did not you defire me to ufe this houfe 
^ as if it were my own, during my ftay at Pa- 
^' ris ?" •^ AfTuredly, my dear friend, and fo» 
^^ I hope you will," replied the French gentle- 
man, " the only misfortune here is, that / did 
" not underftand' Chinefe, and that / had no 
" interpreter." lliey found an interpreter, or 
a Chinefe diftionary, and when the Parifiaa 

3 
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phrafe was properly tranflated, the mandarin^ 
who was an honeft man, begged his polite hoft's 
pardon for having pulled down the partition. 
It was rebuilt ; the mandarin learned French, '. 
and the two friends continued upon the beft 
terms poflible with each other during the re- 
mainder of the vifit. 

The Chcftcrficldian fyftem of endeavouring 
to pleafe by diflimulation, is obvioufly diftin- 
guifliable by any common capacity from the 
ufual forms of civility. There is no hope of 
educating young people to a love of integrity 
in any family where this praftice is adopted j 
if children obfcrve that th;jir parents deceive 
common acquaintance, by pretending to like 
the company^ and to efleem the charafters, of 
Ihofe whom they r'eally think difagreeable and. 
contemptible, how can they learn to refpe6l 
truth ? how can children believe in the praife 
of their parents, if they detect them in continual 
flattery towards indifferent people ? It may be 
thought, by latifudinarians in politenefs, that 
we .are too rigid in expe6ling this ftrift adhe- 
tence to truth from people who live in fociety j 
4 
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it may be faid, that in Praftical Education no 
fuch Utopian ideas of perfcftion fliould be fug- 
gefted. If we thought them Utopian, we cer- 
tainly (hould not wafte our time upon them ; 
but we do not here fpeak theoretically of what 
may be done, we fpeak of what has been done. 
Without the affeftation of ufing a more fanfti- 
fied language than other people, without de- 
parting from the common forms of fociety, with* 
out any painful, awkward efforts, we believe 
that parents may, in all their convcrfation in 
private and iir public, fct their children the 
uniform cxam{)le of truth and integrity. 

We do not mean that the example of parents 
can alone produce this cffe5l; a number of 
other circumftanccs mud be combined. Ser« 
vants mud have no communication with chil- 
dren, if you wifh to teach them the habit of 
fpeaking truth. The education, and cuftom, 
and fituation of fervants, are at prcfent fuch, 
that it is morally impoffible to depend upon 
their veracity in their intercourfe with children. 
Servants think it goM-natured to try to excufe 
and conceal all the little faults of ehlldreD^ ta 
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give them focret indulgences,and even pofitively 
to deny fads, in order to fave them from blamef 
or punilTiment. Even when they are not fond 
of the children, their example mull be danger- 
ous, becaufo fervants do not fcrupk to falfify 
for tlicir own advantage; if they break any 
thing, what a multitude of equivocations 1 if 
ihey negleft any thing, what. a variety of ex- 
cufes ! What evafions in a£lion, or in wordsy 
do they continually invent ! 

It may be faid, that as the Spartans taught 
their children to deteft drunkenncfs, by (hewing 
them intoxicated Helots, we can make falfcf 
hood odious and contemptible to our pupils, by 
the daily example of its mean deformity. But 
if children, before they can perceive the gene- 
ral advantage of integrity, and before they can 
linderftand the utility of truth> fee the partial 
immediate fuccefs of falfehood, how can they 
avoid believing in their own experience ? If 
they fee that fervants efcape blame, and Ikrecn 
themfelves from punifliment, by telling falfe- 
hoods, ihey not only learn that falfehood pre- 
fcrves from pain, but they feel o.bUged to thofe 
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^)\o praftife it for their fakes ; thus it is c<Jn- 
Hedted with the feelmgs of aflFe£lion and of gra- 
titude in their hekrts, as well as with a fenfe of 
pleafure and fafety. XVhen fervants have ex- 
^£led promifes ftom their protSgeSy thofe pro- 
files cannot be broken without treachery; thus 
deceit brings on deceit, and the ideas of truth 
and falfehood become confufed, and contradic- 
tory. In the chapter upon fervants^ we have 
expatiated Upon this fubjeft, and have endea- 
voured to point out how ^11 communication be- 
tween children and fervants may be moft effec- 
tually prevented. To that thapter, without 
further repetition, we refer. And now that we 
have adjufted the preliminaries concerning pa- 
rents and fervants, we may proceed with* con* 
iidence. 

When youtig children firft begin to fpeak, 
from not having a fufficient number of words to 
exprefs their ideas, or from not having annexed 
.precife ideas to the words which they are taught 
to ufe,- they frequently make miftakes, yfinch 
are attributed to the defire of deceiving. We 
fliould not pre&{>itately fufpeft them pf falfe- 

Vol. I. X 
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hoc)d^ it i> foir.c lime hctore they pcrfeclly un- 
dcrfiand wliat wo mc.;n by truth. Siiiall devi- 
aiioa:> iLuulJ not be marked with too mucli ri- 
gour i but whenever a child relates iriactli/ any 
:V.:::l^ wiilJ.i hj h::> Ic^n, heard, or felt, we 
ri.i.u; ; i;.:c:i v.IlIi at'Ai.ilon and pleafure, and 
\\c \] . I.!.; i-i. t ihcw il'.e lealt doubt oHusvera- 
eiry. ll."ii\au is pcrfeclly ri-ht ia advillng, 
thai eir.lurwn ihould never be qucftloned about 
any e::\u:r*4:::nccs h\ which it can be their inte- 
rwii to decLive. We lliould, at lc:::i, treat 
cliii'.iivn V. iih ihe fame degree of wife lenity, 
whiLi; :lie L:.i;liih law extends lo all whg have 
arrived at years of difcrLtiun. Xo criminal is 
Ixjiiiid to aecufe himfelf. If any mifchief has 
been committed, we ihovild newr, when we 
are uncertain by whom it has been done, either 
directly aecufe, or betray injurious fufpicions. 
A\'e Ijiould neither fay to the child, " I believe 
*• you have done this," nor *•' I believe you have 
*' not done this ;" we Ihould fay nothing ■; the 
mifchitf is done, we cannot repair it: becaufe 
a ^liifs is broken, \\c need not fpoil a child ; 
we may put glalTes out of bis reach in future. 
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If it flioiild, however, happen, that a child vo- 
luntarily comes to us with a hiftory of an ^acci- 
dent, may no love of goods or chattels, of win- 
dows, of china, or even of looking-glaflesj come 
in competition with our love of truth i An an- 
gry word, an angjy look, may intimidate the 
child, who has fummoned all his little courage 
to make this confeflion. It is not requifite that 
parents fliould pretend to be pleafed and grati- 
fied with the deftru6tion of their furniture, but 
they may, it is to be hoped, without diflimula- 
tion, fhew that they fet morfe value upon the 
integrity of their children, than upon a looklng- 
glafs, and that !hey have fufficient ftrength of 
mind, to " keep their temper ftill, though china 
« fall/* 

H-- , one day when his father and mother 

were abfent from home, broke a looking-glafs. 
As foon as he heard the found of the returning 
carriage, he ran and pofted himfelf at the hall 
door. His father, the moment he got out of the 
carriage, beheld his er66t figure, and pale, but 
intrepid countenance. " Father," faid the boy, 
*^ I have broke tbe beft looking-glafs .in your 
X2 
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houfc !" His father affured him, that he would 
rather all the looking-glaffes inhishoufe fhould 
be broken, than that one of his children Ihould 

attempt to make an excufe. H was mofl 

agreeably relieved from his anxiety by the 
kindnefs of his father's voice and manner, and 
ftill more fo, perhaps, by perceiving that he 
rofc in eftcem. When the glafs was examined^ 
it aj)pcared that the boy had neglcfted to pro- 
duce all the circumftances in his own favour. 
Before he had begun to play at ball3he had the 
precaution to turn the back of the lodking-glafs 
towards him; his ball, however, accidentally 
ftruck againft the wooden back, and broke the 

glafs. 1 1 did not make out this favourable 

ftatc of the cafe for himfelf at firft; he told it 
fimjily after the bufmefs was fettled, feeming 
much more intercfted about the fate of the 
glafs, than eager to exculpate himfelf. 

lliere is no great danger of teaching chil- 
dren to do mifchief by this indulgence to their 
accidental misfortunes, ^\^len they breaks 
or wafte any thing, from pure careleffnefs, let 
•Ihein, cv6n when they fpeak the truth about it. 
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fuffer the natural confequences of their care- 
leffnefs ; but at the fame time praife their in- 
tegrity, and let them diftinftly feel the differ- 
ence between the flight inconvenience to which 
they expofe themfelves by fpeaking the ,truth, 
and the great difgrace to which falfehood 
would fubject them. The pleafure of being 
efteemed, and trufted, is early felt, and the con- 
fcioufnefs of deferving confidence is delightful 
to children ; but their young fortitude and cou- 
rage fliould never be expofed to fevere tempta- 
tions. It is not fufficient to excite an admira- 
tion of truth by example, by eloquent praife, 
or by the juft rewards of efteem and afFeftion ; 
we muft take care to form the habits at the 
fame time that we infpire the love of this vir- 
tue. Many children admire truth, and feel all 
the fliame of telling falfehoods, who yet, either 
from habit or from fear, continue to tell lies. 
We muft obferve, that though the tafte for 
praife is ftrong in childhood, yet it is not a 
match for any -of the bodily appetites, when 
they are ftrongly excited. Thofe children, who 
are reftrained a$ to the choice, or the quantity^ 

X3 
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i*f their food, ufually think tliat eating is a 
Tn:ittcrofvaft confcqucnce, and they arc ftrong- 
]y tempted to be dilhoncft to gratify their^ap- 
pctitos. Cliildrcn do not undcrlland the pru- 
dential niaxi:ns concerning health, upon which 
^ fi:tli roihaints arc founded; and if they can 
*' Ii\ {vv: indireJtion" obtain things which grji- 
tity ill '.:* ;)a!:ite, they will. On the contrary, 
yoniip; j). wple, who are regularly let to eat and 
diir.l; as inucl) as tliey plcafe, can have no 
te::ipt'itlu.i fro.-n lumger and third to deceive ; 
if ilie} pariake of tho ufual family meals, and 
if tiierc are no whimiical diftinclions between 
wholefon^c an.d uiiwholefoiiic diilies, or epicu- 
re;in diiVmClIons between rarities and plain food,, 
trie iinagiiia'.lon and tl^e pride of children will 
not be roLifjd about eatiiig. Their pride is 
])iqued if ihoy perceive, thiit they are prohibited 
from touching wliat g?'o:i'?i up people are pri- 
vileged to cat ; their imagination is fet to work 
by feeing any extraordinary difference made by 
judges of eating between one fpecies of food 
and another. In families w^herc a regularly good 
table is kept, children accuftomed to the fight 
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and tafte of all kinds of food, are feldom delicate, 
capricious, or difpofed to exceed ; but in houfes 
where entertainments are made from time to 
time with great buftle and anxiety, fine clothes, 
and company-manners, and company-facets, and 
all that politencfs can Jo to give the appearance 
of feftivity, deceive children and make them 
imagine that there is fome extraordinaiy joy 
in feeing a greater number of dilhes than ufual 
upon the table. Upon thefe occafions, indeed, 
the pleafure is to them fubilantial^ they eat 
more, they eat a greater variety, and of things 
that pleafe them better than ufual ^ the plcafare 
of eating is aflbciated with unufual checrfulncfsj, 
and thus the imagination, and the reality con- 
fpire to make them epicures. To children in 
fuch a fituation the temptations to deceive 
about fweetmeats and dainties are bevond mea- 
furc great, efpecially as ill-bred ftrangers com- 
monly fhew their' affeftion for them by pref- 
fing them to eat what they are not allowed to 
fay ^^ if you pleafe*' to. Roufleau thinks all 
children are gluttons. All children may be 
rendered gluttqns^ but few, who are properly 

X4 
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treated with refpe£t to food, and who have an/ 
literary talles, can be in dang\.T of continuing to 
be fond of eating. We therefore, without 
helitation, recommend it to parents never to, 
hazard the truth and honour of their pupils by 
prohibitions, which feldom produce any of the 
effects that are expefted. 

Children are fometimesinjudicioufly rcftrain- 
ed with regard to exercife ; they are required 
to promife to keep within certain boundaries 
when they are fent out to play; thefe promifes 
are often broken with impunity, and thus the 
children learn habits of fuccefsful deceit. In- 
ftead of circumfcribing their play grounds, as 
they are fometimes called, by narrow incon-- 
yenient limits, we ftiould allow them as much 
fpace as we can with cgnyenience, and at all 
events exacl no promifes. We fliould abfo- 
lately niake it impoflible for them tp go with- 
out detection into any place which we forbid. 
It requires fome patience and a£livity in pre-- 
ceptors to take all the ncceffary precautions in 
ifluing orders, but thefe precautions will . be 
roore ufeful in preferving the integrity of their 
3 
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• pupils, than the moft fevere puniflimerils that 
can be devifed. We are not fo unreafonable 
as to expeft, with fome theoretic writers on 
education, that tutors and parents fhould facri- 
fice the whole of their time to the convenience, 
amufement, and edttcationof their pupils. This 
would be putting one fet of beings ^^ fadly over 
*' the Itead of another :" but if parents would, 
a3 much as poflible, mix their occupations and 
recreations with thofe of their children, befides 
many other advantages which have been elfe- 
where pointed out with refpeft to the improve- 
ment of the underftanding, they would fecure 
them from many temptations to falfehood. They 
fliould be encouraged to talk freely of all their 
amufements to their parents, and to afk them for 
whatever they want to complete their little in- 
ventions. Inftead of banilhing all the freedom 
of wit and humour, by the aufterity of his pre- . 
fence, a preceptor, with fuperior talents, and 
all the refources of property in his favour, might 
eafily become the arbiter deliciarurn of his 
pupils. 

When young people begin to talle, the plea* 
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fures of praifc,and to feci the ftrong- excitations 
of emulation and aml)ition, their integrity is ex- 
pofcd to a new fpecics of temptation. They 
are tempted, not only by the hope of obtaining 
" well-earned praife," but by the defirc to ob- 
tain praifc without the labour of earning it. In - 
large fchools, where boys allift each other in 
their literary exercifcs, and in all private families 
where maftcrs are allowed to Ihew off the at- 
complifliments of young gentlemen and ladies, 
there are fo many temptations" to fraudulent 
exhibitions, that we almoft defpair of guarding 
againft their confequences. I'hc beft poffible 
method is to inlpire children with a generous 
contempt for flattery, and to tcacli them to 
judge impartially of their own merits. If we 
are exafi in the meafure of approbation which 
-we beftow, they will hence form a fcale by 
"which they can eftimate the fincerity of other 
people. It is faid * that the preceptor of the 
duke of Burgundy fucceeded fo well in in* 

* V. The Life of the Duke of Burgundy in Madame dc 
la FiU-.'s agreeable and inftru6tive work for childrep> 
'* CoDtes, Dratnes et Entretiensj &c." 
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Ipiring him with difdaiii for unmerited praife^ 
tiiat when the duke was only nine years old, he^ 
one day called his tutor to account for having 
concealed fome of his childifti faults ; and when 
this promifmg boy, this Angular prince, was 
" aflced why he difliked one of his courtiers," he 
anfwered, " Becaufe he flatters me," Anec- 
dotes fuch as thefe will make a ufeful impreffipn. 
upon children. The life of Cyrus, in the Cyro- 
pa^dia; feveral paflages in Plutarch's Lives j, 
and the lively, interefting picture which Sully 
draws of his noble-hearted matter's love ^ 
truth, will ftrongly command the admiration of. 
young people, if they read them at a proper^ 
time of life. We muft, however, wait for this 
proper time ; for if thefe things are read too 
early, they lofe all their eiFe£l. Without any. 
^ leftures upon the beauty of truth, we may, novr> 
and then in converfation, when occurrences in 
real life naturally lead to the fubjeft, exprefs . 
with energy our efteem for integrity. . The ap- 
probation which we befl:ow upon thofe who 
give proofs of integrity, ihould be quite in a 
different tone, inasmuch higher ftyle ofpraife. 
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than any commendations for trifling accom* 
pliflimcntsj hence children will become more 
ambitious to obtain a reputation for truth, than 
£or any other Icfs honourable and lefs honoured 
qualification. 

We will venture to give two or three flight 
inftanccs of the unaffcfled truth and fimplicity 
of mind, vvhich we have feen in children edu- 
cated upon ihcfc principles. No good-natured 
reader will* fufpe£t, that they are produced 
from oftentaiion : whenever the children, who 
are mentioned, fee this in print, it is ten to one 
that they will not be furprifed at - their own 
good deeds. They will be a little furprifed, 
probably, that it fliould have been thought 
worth while to record things, which are only 
what they fee and feel every day. It is this 
chamber of every-day goodnefs which we 
wi(h to reprcfent ; not any fine thoughts, fine 
fentimcnts, or fine anions, which come out 
for holiday admiration. We wi(h that pa- 
rents, in reading any of thcfc little anecdotes, 
may never exclaim, " Oh that's charming, that*s 
" furprifing /^r a child},'' but we wifli th^it 
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they may fometimes fmile, and fay, " That's very 
*rnatural ; I am fure that is perfe£lly true ; my 
" little boy, or my little girl, fay and do juft 
" fuch things continually." 

March 1792. We were at Clifton; the 
river Avon ran clofe under the windows of our 
houfe in Prince's Place, and the children ufcd 
to be much amufed with looking at the veffels 
which cam.e up the river. One night a fliip, 
that was failing by the windows, fired fome of 
her guns ; the children who were looking out 
of the windows, were afked " why the light 
" was fcen when.the guns were fired, before the 

^^ noifc was heard ?" C , who at this time 

was nine years old, anfwercd, " Becaufe light 
*' comes quicker to the eye, than found to 
" the ear." Her father was extremely pleafed 
with this anfwer: but juft as he was going to 
kifs her, the little girl faid, " Father, the rea- 

'" fon I knew it, was that 1^ (her elder 

** brother) had told it to me juft before." 

There is, it is ufually found, moft temptation 
for children to deceive when they are put in 
competition with each other> when their am^ 
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bilion is cxcilod by the fame objc6l; butif 
the tranficnt glory of excelling in quicknefs, 
and abilities of ahy foit, be much inferior to 
the permanent honour which is fecured by in- 
tegrity, there is even in competition no danger 
of unfair play. 

March 1792. One evening ^ called 

his children round the tea-table, and told them 
the following ftorj', which he had juft met with 
in " 'llie Curiofities of Literature." 

When the queen of Sheba went to vifit king 
Solomon, Ihe one day prcfented hcrfelf before 
his throne with a wreath of real flowers in one 
hand, and a wreath of artificial flowers' in the 
other hand ; the artificial flowers were made 
fo exaftly to rcfemble n^nturc; that at the dif- 
tance at which they were held from Solomon it 
was fcarcely poflible that his eye could diftin- 
guifti atiy difference between them and the 
natural flowers ^ nor could he, at the diftance 
at which they were held from him, know them 
afunder by their fmell. ** Which of thefe two 
wreaths," demanded the quceu of Sheba, *^ is 
«^ the work of nature?" Solomon reflefiled for 
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Ibme minutes, and how did he- difcover which 
was real ? S— : — (five years old) i^cplkd, ^^ Pcr- 
*^ haps he went out of the room very foftUj^ 
« and if the woman flood near the door, as he? 
** went nejir her he might/c'tf hcticry 
, Father. But Solomon was not to move from 
his place. 

S . ITien he. might wait till tlie wo- 
man was tired of holding them, and then per- 
haps (lie might lay them down on the ta^ble, 
anjLl then perhaps he might yi^f? iu^lter. 

Fatht'7\ We!], C -, what do you fay? 

C . I think he might have looked at 

the flalksj and have fccn which looked ftijfFlikc 
wire, and which were bent do>va by the weiglit 
of the natural ffewers. : ; 

Falhcr. Vrcli,.H .? ; 

II (ten years old). I think he anight 

fend, for a great pair of bellows, and bjow, 
blow, till the real leaves dropped, off. .. •• 

FcUker. But would it not have been.foine- 
what uncivil of Solomon to bloiVy bloiHy with 
his great pair of bellows, full in the queen of 
^Shc.ba'fi face? : :, 
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If (doubting). Ves, yes- Well, tfierl 

he might tiavc fcnt for a telefcope, of a mag-« 
nifying glafs, and looked through it ; and then 
he could have fcen which were the real flow- 
ers, and which were artificial. 

Father. Well, B , and what do you 

fay? 

B (eleven years old). He might hdv^ 

tiraitcd till the queen moved the flowers, and 
then, if he liftcncd, he might hear the ruftling 
of the artificial ones. 

Father. S— — , have you any thing more 
to fay ? 

S repeated the fame thing that B— -^ — • 

had faid ; his attention was diffipated by hear- 
ing the other children fpeak* During this 

paufe, whilft S was trying to coUeft his 

thoughts, Mrs. E— — whifpered to fomebody 
near her, and accidently faid the word animal 
loud enough to be overheard- 

Father. Well H-- — , you look as if you 
had fomething to fay ? 

H- — = — . Father I heard my mother fay fome* 
thing, and that made me think of the reft. 
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Mrs. vE~H— (hook hands with H , and 

praifed him for this inftance of integrity; 
— — then faid, that " he fuppofed Solomton 
*« thought of foiiie animal which would feed 
•' upon flowers, and fent it to the two nofe- 
" gays 5 and then the animal would ftay upon 
*' the real flowers." 

Father. What animal ? 

// . A fly. 

Father. Think again. 

H . A bee. 

Father. Yes. 
» 

The ftory fays, that Solomon, feeing fome 
bee$ hover about the window, ordered the 
window to be thrown open, and watched upon 
which wreath of flfwers the bee fettled. 

When children have formed habits of fpeak- 
ing truth, and when we fee that thefe habits 
are grown quite eafy to them, we may 
venture to queftion them about theiir thoughts 
and feelings ; this muft, however, be done 
with great caution, but without the appearance 
of anxiety or fufpicion. Children are alarmed 
if they fee that you are very anxious and ioi- 

VoL.I. Y 
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patient for their anfwer> they think that they Ba^ 
zard much by their reply; they hefitate and look 
eagerly in your face, to difcover by your counr- 
tenance what they ought to think and feel, and 
what fort of anfwer you expeft. All who are 
governed by any fpecies of fear are diTpofed- ta 
equivocation, Amongft the lower clafs of Iriflt 
labourers, and wider^iemtnts, a ckifs of people 
tsho are much oppreffed, you can {Scarcely meet 
with any man who wiU give you a dire£t an- 
fwer to the mod indifferent queftion; their 
whole ingenuity, and they have a great -deal of 
iHgcnuity, is upon the qui vhe with you the in- 
ftant you begin ta fpeak ; they cither pretend 
not to hear, that they may gain time to think,. 
whilll you repeat your queftian, or they reply to 
you with a frefli queftion, to draw out your 
remote meaning ; for they, judging by thei? 
own- habits,, ahvays thiiik you have a remote- 
meaning, and they never can believe that your 
words have no intention to enfnare : fimplicity- 
puzzles them much more thaa wit.. Fos in- 
liancc, if )ou were to alk the moft direcJ and 
harmlcfs queftion, as, " Did it rain ycfterday ?'* 
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the firft anfwer would probably be, -" Is it yef- 
"terday you mean?" " Yes/* *« Yeftetday! 
*^ No, pleafe youjr honour, I was not at the bog 
*^ at all yefterday. Was'nt I after fetting my 
" potatoes ? Sure I did not know your honour 
*/ wanted me at all yefterday. Upon my con- 
" fcience there's not a man in the country, let 
*^ alone all Ireland, I'd fooner ferve, than your 
•* honour any day in the year^ and they have 
" belied me that went behind my back .to tell 
^^ your honour the contrary. If your honour 
" fent after me, fure I never got the word, I'll 
'' take my affidavit, or I'd been at the bog." 
*' My good friend, I don't know what you mean 
" about the bog, I only aflc you whether it 
" rained yefterday^' " Pleafe your honour, I 
" couldn't get a car and horfe any way, to draw 
" home my little ftraw, or I'd have had the 
*^ houfe thatched long ago." " Cannot you 
*^ give me a plain anfwer to this plain queftion? 
•.«' Did it rain yefterday ?" " Oh fure, I wouldn't 
" go to tell your honour a lie about the matter. 
^' Sarrah much it rained yefterday after twelve 
^o'clock, barring a few fhowers ^ but in the 
Y-2 
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^ night there was a great fall of rain any how ; 
^ and that was the reafon prevented my gobg 
^ to Dublin yefterday, for fear the miftrefs'9 
" band-box fliould get wet upon my cars. But, 
" pleafe your honour, if your honour's difpleafed 
•* about it, I'll not be waiting for a loading, I'll 
" take my car and go to Dublin to-morrow for 
** the flates, if that be what your honour nieans. 
•• Oh, fure I would not tell a lie for the entire 
" price of the flateii ; I know very well it didn't 
•• rain to call rain yefterday. But after twelve 
•* o'clock, I don't fay I noticed it one way or 
" other.'' 

In this perverfe and ludicrous method of beat- 
ing about the bufti, the man would perfift till 
he had fairly exhaufted your patience ; and all 
this he would do partly from canning, and 
partly from that apprehenfion of injuftice which 
he has been taught to ktl by hard experience. 
The effefts of the example of their parents is 
early and moft ftrikingly vifible in the children 
of this clafs of people in Ireland. The chil- 
dren, who are remarkably quick and intelligent, 
are univerfally addiiSled to lying: we do pot 
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here fcruple or hefitate in the choice of our 
terms, becaufe we arc convinced that this un- 
qualified aflertion would not fhock the feelings 
of the parties concerned ; thefe poor children 
are not brought up to think falfehood a difgrace ; 
they are praifed for the ingenuity with which 
they efcape from the crofs examination ot their 
fuperiors ; and their capacities are admired in 
proportion to the acutenefs^ or, as their parents 
pronounce it, ^cutenefs of their equivocating re- 
plies. Sometimes (the gojfoon) the little boy 
of the family is difpatched by his mother to the 
landlord's neighbouring bog or turf rick, to 
bring homey in their phrafeology, in ours tojfeal, 
a few turf: if upon this expedition the little 
Spartan be dete£led, he is tolerably certain of 
being whipped by his mother, or fome of his 
friends, upon his return home. " Ah, ye little 
" brat ! and what made ye tell the gentleman 
** when he met ye, ye rogue, that ye were 
** going to the rick ? And what bufmefs had 
** ye to go and belie me to his honour, ye un- 
** natural piece of goods ! I'll teach you to make 
«^ mifchief through the country ! So I will. 

y3 
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*' Have ye got no better fenfe and manners at 
"this time o'day, than to behave,^ when one 
" trufts ye abroad, fo like an innocent?" An 
innocent in Ireland, as formerly in England, is 
fynonimous with a fool. " The fair and inno- 
« cent (hall ftill believe.** 

Keafure and gaiety are fo ftrongly aflbciated 
in the minds of thefe children with deceit, that 
they fometimes expeft the very people, whp 
fuffer by their diflionefty, fliould fympathife in 
the felf-complacency they feel from roguery, 
A gentleman riding near his own houfe in Ire- 
land, faw a cow*s head and fore feet appear at 
the top of a ditch through a gap in the hedge 
by the road's fide, at the fame time he heard a 
voice alternately threatening and encouraging 
the cow : the gentleman rode up clofer to the • 
fcene of aflion, and he faw a boy's head appear 
behind the cow. *" My good boy," faid he, 
*' that's a fine cow." '' Oh, faith, that (he is,^ 
replied the boy, " and I'm teaching her to get 
♦* her own living, pleafe your honour." The 
gentleman did not prccifely underftand the 
pieaning of the expreflion, and had lie clir?£llv 
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aSktd for an explanation, would probably have 
died in ignorance ; but the boy, proiid of his 
cow, encouraged an exhibition of her talents: 
ihe was made to jump acrofs the ditch feveral 
dmess and this adroitnefs in breaking through 
fences was termed ** getting her own living." 
As foon as a cow's education is finiflied (he may 
be fent loofe into the world to provide for her- 
felf ; turned to graze in the pooreft pafture^ (he 
will be able and wtUiog to live upon the fat of 
the land ; and what is fcarcely credible, this 
charafter is openly given of a cow, to enhance 
her value at a fair, by one poor perfon to an- 
other of his own rank. 

It is curious to obferve how regularly the fame 
moral caufes produce the fame temper and cha- 
raSer j we talk of climate, and frequently at- 
tribute to climate the different difpofitioiis of 
different nations : the climate of Ireland, and 
that of the Weft Indies, are not precifely funi- 
lar, yet the following defcription, which Mr. 
Edwards, in his hiftory of the Weft Indies, 
gives of the propenfity to faUehood amongft the 
negro flavcs, might ftand word for word for a 
Y4 
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chara^er of that clafs of the IriOi people who, 
till very lately, a6iually, not inciaphorically, cat- 
led themfclves/tfiv^. 

*' If a negro is a(ked even an indifferent 
^' qucilion by his madcr, he feldom gives an 
*• immediate reply; but affciting not to under- 
*' rtand what is» laid, compels a repetition of the 
** (jueftion, that he may have time to confider, 
** not what is the true anfwer, but what is the 
" moll politic one for him to give.** 

Mr. Edwards aflures us, that many of thefc 
unfortunate negroes learn cowardice and falfe- 
hood after they become flavcs ; when they firft 
come from Africa many of them fhew * " a frank 
" and fearlcfs temper;" but alldiflin£lionofcha- 
rafleramongft the native Africans is foon loft un- 
der the levelling influence of flavery. Oppreflion 
and terror oeceiTarily produce meannefs and de- 
ceit in all climates, and in all ages ; and wher- 
everfcaris the governing motive in education, we 
muft expect to find inchildren.apropenfity todif- 
fimulation, if not confirmed habits of felfehood. 
Look at the true born Briton under the govern- 
ment of a tyrannical pedagogue, and liften to 

♦ Edwards's Hiflory Weft Indies, voJ. U. ^ 
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the language of inborn truth ; in the whin- 
ing tonCj in the pitiful evafions, in the ihibbom 
falfehoods which you hear from the fchoolboy, 
can you difcover any of that innate dignity of 
foul which is the boafted national chara£leriftic? 
Look again ; look at the fame boy in the com- 
pany of thofe who infpire no terror; in the 
company of his fchoolfelbws, of hU friends, of 
his parents ; would you know him to be the 
fam? being? his countenance is open, his atti- 
tude ereft, his voice firm, his language free and 
fluent, his thoughts are upon his lips, he fpeaks 
truth without effort, withoirt fear. Where 
individuals are oppreffed, or where they be- 
lieve that they are oppreffed, they combine 
againft their oppreffors, and oppofe cunning 
and falfehood to power and force; they think 
themfelves releafed from the compaft of truth 
with their matters, and bind themfelves in a 
ftrift league with each other ; thus fchoolboys 
hold no faith with their fchoolmafter, though 
they would think it (hameful to be diftionoura- 
ble amongft one another. We do not think 
that thefe maxims are the peculiar growth of 
4 
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fchools ; in private femilics the fame feeliDgs 
are to be found under the fame fpecies of cul- 
ture: if preceptors or parents are unjuft or 
tyrannical, their pupils will contrive to conceal 
from them their a£tions and their thoughts. 
On the contrary, in families where fincerity 
has been encouraged by the voice of praife and 
aSeflioh, a generous freedom of converfation 
and countenance appears, and the young. peo- 
ple talk to each other, and to their parents, 
without diftin£iion or referve ; without any dif- 
tin6Uon but fuch as fuperior efteem and refpe€t 
di£)atc : thefe are feelings totally diftin£t from 
fervilc fear, thefe feelings infpire the love of 
truth, the ambition to acquire and to preferve 
chara£ter. 

The value of a charafter for truth fliould be 
diftinftly felt by children in their own family : 
whilft they were very young we advifed that 
their integrity Ihould not be tempted; as they 
grow up truft Ihould by degrees be put in 
them, and we ftiould diftinSly explain to them 
that our confidence, is to be deferved before it 
can be given : our belief in any perfon'e truth 
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is not a matter of affe£lion, but of experience 
and neceffity ; we cannot doubt the aflertions 
of any perfon whom we have found to fpeak 
uniformly, the truth ; we cannot believe any 
perfon, let us wifh to do it ever fo mtich^ if we 
have detefted him in ialfehoods. Before we 
have had experience of a perfon's integrity, 
we may hope or take it for granted, that he u 
perfedly fmcere and honeft j but we cannot 
feel more than belief upon trujly till we have 
aftually feen his integrity tried. We fhould 
not pretend that we have faith in our pupils 
before we have tried them ; we may hope from 
their habits, from the examples they have feen, 
arid from the advantageous manner in which 
truth has always been reprefented to them, 
that they will aft honourably j this hope is na- 
tural and juft, but confidence is another feel- 
ing of the mind. The firft time, we truft a child, 
we Ihould not fay, *^ I am fure you will not 
*' deceive me; I can truft you with any thing 
^' in the world." This is flattery or folly ; it is 
paying beforehand, which is not the way to get 
bufinpft dones why cannot we, efpeqiajly ^ 
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we are teaching truth, fay the thing that 
is. ** I hope you will not deceive me. If I 
** find that you may be trufted, you know I 
^ fliall be able to truft you another time : this 
•* muft depend upon you, not entirely upon 
" me." We muft mahe ourfelves certain upon 
ihefc occafions, how the child conducts him- 
felf ; nor is it neceflary to ufe any artifice, or to 
afFccl from falfe delicacy any fecurity that wa 
do not feci ; it is better openly to fay, " You 
** fee, I do you the juftice to examine carefully, 
•* how you have condufted yourfelf ; I with to 
•• be able to truft you another time." 

It may be faid, that this method of ftri£l in* 
quiry reduces a truft to no truft at ail, and 
that it betrays fufpicion. If you examine evir 
dently with the belief that a child has deceived 
you, certainly you betray injurious fufpicion, 
and you educate the child very ill 3 but if you 
feel and exprefs a ftrong defire to find that 
your pupil has condufted himfelf honourably, 
he will be glad and proud of the ftrifteft fcru- 
ttny J he will feel that he has earned your future 
confidence, and this confidence, which h^ 
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clearly knows how he has obtained, will h^ 
more valuable to him than all the belief 
upon truft which you could affe£t to feel. 
JJy degrees, after your pupil has taught you 
to depend upon him, your confidence w^ill 
prevent the neceffity of any examination into 
his conduQ:. This is the juft and delight- 
ful reward of integrity ; children know how to 
feel and underftand it thoroughly ^ befides the 
many reftraint^ from which our confidence will 
naturally relieve them,, they feel the pride of 
being trufted, the honour of having a chara£i:er 
for integrity ; nor can it be too ftrongly imprefled 
upon their minds, that this charafter muft be 
preferved, as it was obtained, by their own 
conduft. If one link in the chain of confidence 
be broken, the whole is deftroyed. Indeed, 
where habits of truth are early formed, we may 
fafely depend upon them ; a young perfon who 
has never deceived would fee, that the firft ftep 
in falfehood cofts too much to be hazarded. 
Let this appear in the form of calculation rather 
than of fentiment : to habit, to enthufiafin, we 
owe much of all our virtues, to reafon more ; 
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and the more of them \vc owe to rcafon the bef-» 
ter : habit and cnthuliafm are fubjeft to fuddert 
or gradual changes, but reafon continues for 
ever the fame. As the underftanding unfolds 
trc fliould fortify all our pupil's jjood habits, and 
virtuous ehlhuliafm, by the conviction of their 
utility, of their being etfential to the happinefs 
of fociety in general, and conducive immediately 
to the happinefs of every individual : poflefled 
of thisconviclion, and provided with fubftantial . 
arguments in its fupport, young people will not 
be cxpofcd to danger, either from fophiftry or 
ridicule. 

Ridicule certainly is not the ted of truth ; 
but it is a tcft which truth fometimes find it 
difficuU to fland. \lce never *' bohs her argu- 
•* mcnts'* with more fuccefs, than when (he af- 
fumes the air of raillery, and the tone of gaiety. 
All vivacious young people are fond of wit; 
wc do not mean children, for they do not xm- 
dcrftand it ^ thofc who have the beft capacities^ 
and the ftrictcft habits of veracity, often appear 
to common obfer\'ersabfolutcly ftupid, from their 
avcrfion to any play upon words, and from the 
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Kteral fimplicity with which they believe every 
thing that is afferted. A remarkably intelligent 
little girl of four years old, but who had never 
in her own family been ufed to the common 
phrafes which fometimes pafs for humour, hap* 
pened to hear a gentlemen fay, as he looked out 
of the window one rainy morning, "It rains 
" cats and dogs to day :*' the child with a fur- 
prifed, but believing countenance immediately 
went to look out of the window to fee tbe. 
phaenomenon. * This extreme fimplicity ia 
childhood is fometimes fucceeded in- youth by 
a ftrong tafte for wit and humour: young people 
are, in the firft place, proud to (hew that they 
underftaiid them, and they are gratified by the 
perception of a new intelleftual ple^kfure. Al 
this period of their education great attention! 
muft be paid to them, lefl: their admiration for 
wit and frolic Ihould diminiOi their reverence 
and their love for fober truth. In many engag- 

* A kdy of good fenfe, who read'this fiory in the firft 
edition^ exprefled fome doubt as to the poflibility of fucb 
fimplicity : another lady, who was prefent, called out fud- 
denty, that it rained cats and dogs, and the qhild of the ^ 
former lady inftantly ran to the window to fee the phx- 
noQ^enou. ) 
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ing charaders in focicty, ^nd in many enter- 
taining books, deceit and dilhooefty are aflb- 
ciated with fuperior abilities, with eafe and 
gaiety of manners, and with a certain air of 
frank carekflhefs which can fcarcely fail to 
pleafe. Gil Bias*, Tom Jones, Lovelace, 
Count Fathom, are all of this clafs of charaQers : 
the)' (hould not be introduced to our pupils till 
their habits of integrity are thoroughly formed, 
snd till they are fuBiciently (kifull in analyfing 
their own feelings, to diftinguiih whence their 
approbation and pleafure in readmg of thefe 
chara£ters arife. In books we do not aduallj 
fufFer by the tricks of rogues, nor by the lies they 
tell; hence their truth is to us a quality of no 
value ; but their wit, humour, and the ingenuity 
of their contrivances, are of great value to us, 
becaufe th^y afford us entertamment : the moil: 
honeft man in the univerfe may not have had 
half fo many adventures as the greateft rogue; 
in a romance, the hiftory upon oath of all the 
honeft man's bargains and fales, lawfuits and 
loffes, nay, even a complete view of his ledger, 

* See Mrs. Macaulay's Letters on Education. 
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and day-book, together with the regular balanc-' 
ings of his accounts, would probably not afFord 
quite fo much entertainment, even to a reader 
of the moft Unblemifhed integrity and phleg- 
matic temper, as the adventures of Gil Bias, 
and Jonathan Wild, adorned with all. the wit of 
Le Sage, and humour of Fielding. When Gil 
Bias lays open his whole heart to us, and tells 
us all his fins, unwhipt of juftice, we give hira 
credit for making us his confidant, and we for- 
get, that this fincerity, and thefe liberal confef-. 
fions are not charafteriftic of the. hero's dif- 
pofition, but effential only to the noveh The 
novel writer could not tell us all he had to fay 
without this dying confeflioh, and inconiiftent 
opennefs from his accomplifhed villain y the rea- 
der is. ready enough to fprgive, having, nevjet 
been duped. When young people can make 
all thefe reflexions for themfelves, they may 
read Gil Bias with as much fafety as the life of 
Franklin, or any other the moft moral perforji>- 
ance. *^ Tout eft fain a\jac fains*," as Madame 
Vol. I. Z 

* Every tbin^ is healthful to the healthy. 
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de Sevign^ very judicioufly obferves in oneof her 
letters upon the choice of books for her grand- 
daughter. AVe refer for more detailed obfer- 
vations upon this fubjeft to the chapter upon 
books. But we cannot help here reiterating 
our advice to preceptors, not to force the deteC- 
table charaSers, which are fometiraes held up 
to admiration in ancient and modem hiftoiy, 
upon the common fenfe, or, if they pleafe, the 
moral feelings of their pupils. The bad actions 
of great charafters fliould not be palliated by- 
eloquence, and fraud and villany (hould never 
be explained away by the hero's or warrior's 
code; a code which confounds all juft ideas of 
right and wrong. Boys, in redding the clailics^ 
muft read of a variety of crimes> but that is no 
reafon why they (hould approve of them, nor 
why their tutors fliould imdertake to vindicate 
the caufe of falfehood and treachery. A gen- 
tleman, who has taught his fons Latin, has uni- 
formly purfued the praftice of abandoning to 
the Juft and prompt indignation of his young 
pupils all the ancient heroes who are deficient 
in moral honcfty : his fons, in reading Cor- 
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helius Nepos, abfolutely could not compre- 
hend, that the treachery of* Themiftocles or lof 
Alcibiades could be applauded by a wife and 
polilhed nation. XeAophon has made an elo- 
quent attempt to explain the nature of military 
good faith ; CJambyfes tells his fon, that, in 
taking advantage of an enemy, a man muft 
be " crafty, deceitful, a difTembler, a thief, and 
*^ a robber." Oh Jupiter ! exclaims the young 
Cynis, what a man, my fether, you fay I muft 
be ! And he very fenfibly alks his father, why, 
if it be neceflary in fome cafes to enfnare and 
deceive men, he had not in his childhood been 
taught by his preceptors the art of do^g harm 
to his fellow-creatures,.as well as of doing them 
good- " And why,^ fays Cyrus, " have 1 al- 
*f ways been punifhed whenever! have been 
" difcovefed in pra£tifing deceit ?" Tlie anfwers 
ofCambyfes are by no means fatisfa£tory upon 
this fiibjeft : nor do we think that the conver- 
fation between the old general and Mr. Wil- 
liams'* "could have made the matter perfeQIy 

* See Mr, Williams's LeAures on Education, whcro 
Xenophoo is quoted^ page 16^ &c. vol. ii.<— <tlfo p. 3 A* 
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intelligible to the young gentleman, whofe 
fcrupulous integrity made him objc£l to the 
military profeflion. 

It is certain, that many perfons of ftrift ho- 
nour and honefly in fome points, on others are 
utterly inconfiftcnt in their principles : thus it 
it is faid, that private integrity and public cor- 
ruption frequently meet in the fame charafter s 
thus fomc gentlemen arc jockics, and they have 
a convenient latitude of confciencd as jockies, 
whilft they would not for the univerfe cheat a 
man of a guinea in any way but in the fale of a 
horfe: others in gambling, others in love, 
others in war, think all ftratagems fair. Wc 
endeavour to think that thefe are all honour- 
able men ; but we hope, that we are not 
obliged to lay down rules for the formation of 
fueh moral prodigies in a fyftem of pradiical 
education. 

We are aware that with children *, who. are 
educated at public fchools, truth and integrity 
cannot be taught precifely in the fame manner 
»s in private families j becaufe ulhers and 

* Vide WiUianw. .»_ 
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fchbolmaffers cannot pay the fame hourly a!t- 
■ ■ ■ ' • ' ^ . , i" 

tehtion to each of their pupils, nor have they 

the command of the neceflary circiimftances. 
There are, however, fome advantages attend- 
ing the early commerce which numbers of chil- 
dren at public leminanes have with each other ; 
they find that no fociety can fubfift without 
truth; they feel the utih^y of this virtue, and, 
however they may deal with their matters, they 
learn to fpeak truth towards each other. This 
partial fpecies of honetty, or rather of honour, 
is not the very beft of its kind, but it may eafily 
be improved into a more rational principle of 
aftion. It is illiberal to affert, that any virtue is 
to be taught only by one procefs of education 5 
many different methods of education may pro- 
duce the fame effefts. Men of integrity and 
honour have been formed both by private and 
public education s neither fhould be exclufively 
fupported by thofe, who really wifli well to the 
improvement of mankind. All the errors of 
each fyftem fhould be impartially pointed out, 
and fuch remedies as many moft eafily be adopt- 
ed with any hope of fuccefs fhould be propofed. 
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We think, that if parents paid fufficient attention 
to the habits of tbeir children, from the age of 
three to feven years old, they would be properly 
prepared for public education ; they would not 
then bring with them to public fchools all thai 
they have learned of vice and falfehood in the 
company of fcrvants*. We have purpofely 
repeated all this in hopes of impreffingit ftrongr 
]y. May we fugged, to the matters of thefe imy 
portant feminaries, that Greek and Latin, and 
all the elegance of claffical literature, are mat- 
ters but of fccondary confequencc compared 
with tliofc liabits of truth, which are effential to 
the chara£ter and happinefs of their pupils ? 
By rewarding the moral virtues more highly 
than the mere difplay of talents, a generous emu- 
lation to excel in thefe virtues may with cer- 
tainty be excited. 

Many preceptors and parents will readily 
agree, that Bacon, in his " general diftribution of 
human knowledge," was perfeftly right not to 
omit that branch of philofophy, which his lord- 
fliip terms ''the doctrine of rifing in the Korld'^ 

? V. Servants and '' Public and Private Education.*^ 
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To this art integrity at length becomes necef- 
fary ; for talents, whether for bufinefs or for 
oratory, are now become fo cheap, that they 
cannot alone enfure pre-eminence to their pof- 
feflbrs. The public opinion, which in England 
beftows celebrity, and neceflarily leads to ho- 
nour, is intimately connected with the public 
confidence. Public confidence is not the fame 
thing as popularity; the one may be won, the 
other muft be earned. There is amongft all 
parties at ptefent an unfatisfied demand for 
honefl: men. Thofe who fpeculate in this line 
for their children, will do wifely to keep this 
faft in their remembrance during their whole 
education. 

We have delayed, from a full ^onfcioufnefs 
of the difficulty of the undertaking, to fpeak of 
the method of curing either the habits or the pro- 
penfity to falfehood. Phyficians, for mental as 
well as bodily difeafes, can give long hiftories of 
maladies ; but are furprifingly concife when they 
come to treat of the method of cure. With pati- 
ents of different ages, and different tempera- 
ments, to fpeak with due medical folemnity, we 
Z4 
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fliouhl ad\ife diftlrciit remedies. . With young 
children we fliouUl be mod anxious to break 
the habits j with children at a more advanced 
period of their education, wc fliould be moft 
careful to rcflify the principles. Children, be- 
fore tlicy reafon, act merely from habit, and 
without having acquired command over them- 
fclves, they have no power to break their own 
habits y but when young people begin to re- 
fleft, and deliberate, their principles are of 
much more importance than their habits, be- 
caufe their principles, in faQ, in many cafes go- 
vern Mieir future habits -, it is in confequence of 
their deliberations and reflections that they aft, 
and before we can change their way of acting, 
wc mull change their w^y of thinking. 

To break /ftf/>/Vyoffalfehood in young children, 
let us begin by removing the temptation, what- 
ever it may be. For inftance, if the child has the 
habit of denying things which he has feen, heard, • 
and done, w^e muft not, upon any account, ever 
queftion about any of thefe particulars, but we 
fliould forbear to give him any pleafure which 
he might hope to obtain by our faith in his 
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affertations. Without entering into any expla- 
nations, we fhould abfolutely * difregard what 
he fays, and with looks of cool contempt turn 
away without liftening to his falfities. A total 
change of occupations, new objefts, efpecially 
fuch as excite and employ the fenfeft, will be 
found highly advantageous. Sudden pleafure, 
from ftrong expreflions of afFedion, or eloquent 
praife, whenever the child fpeaks truth, will 
operate powerfully in breaking his habits of 
equivocation. We do not advife parents to try 
fudden pain with children at this early age, 
neither do we advife bodily correftion, or laft- 
ing penitences, meant to excite fliame, becaufe 
thefe deprefs and enfeeble the mind, and a 
propenfity to falfehood ultimately arifes from 
weaknefs and timidity. Strengthen the body 
and mind by all means ; try to give the pupils 
command over themfelves upon occafions 
where they have no opportunities of deceiving : 
the fame command of mind and courage, pro- 
ceeding from the confcioufnefs of ftrength and 
fortitude, may, when once acquired, be exerted 

♦ Rouffcau land Williams. 
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in any manner we direft. A boy who tells x 
(alfehood to avoid fome trifling pain, or to pro- 
cure fomc trifling gratification, would perhaps 
dare to fpeak the truth, if he were certjun that 
he could bear the pain, or do without the grati- 
fication. '^Without talking to* him about truth 
or falfchood, we fhould begin by exercifing him 
in the art of bearing and forbearing. The 
flighteft trials are bed for beginners, fuch as 
their ibrtitude can bear, for fuccefs is neceflary 
to increafe their courage. 

Madame de Genlis, in her Adele and Theo- 
dore, gives Theodore, when he is about feven 
years old, a box of fugar-plums to take care o^ 
to teach him to command his paflions. Theo- 
dore produces the untouched treafure to his 
mother, from time to time, with great felf-com- 
placency. We think this a good praftical 
kflbn. Some years ago the experiment was 
tried, with complete fuccefs, upon a little boy 
between five and fix years old. This boy kept 
raifins and almonds in a little box in his pocket, 
day after day, without ever thinking of touch* 
ing them. His only difficulty was to remeoi- 
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ter at the appointed time, at the week's end, to 
produce them ; the raifms were regularly count- 
ed from time to time, and were, when found 
to be right, fometimes given to the child, but 
not always. When for feveral weeks the boy 
had faithfully executed his truft, thi|time was 
extended for which he was to keep the raifins, 
and every body in the family expreffed that 
they were now certain, before thpy counted 
the railins, that they fliould find the lyuaber 
exaft. This confidence, which was not pre- 
tended confidence, pleafed the child, but the 
refl: he confidered as a matter of courfe. We 
think fuch little trials as thefe might be made 
with children of five or fix years old, to give 
them early habits of exa&nefs. The boy we 
have juft mentioned has grown up with a 
more imblemiflied reputation for truth, than 
any child with whom we were ever acquainted. 
This is thp fame boy who broke the. looking- 
glafs, (page 307.) 

When a patient far advanced in his childhood 
is yet to be cured of apropenfity to deceive, the 
bufinefs becomes formidable. It is dangerous 
3 
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to fet our vigilance in dire£l oppofition to bis 
cunning, and it is yet more dangerous to truft, 
and give him opportunities of fre(h deceit. If 
the pupil's temper is timid, fear has probably 
been his chief inducement to diffimulation. If 
his temflh; is fanguine, hope and fuccefs, 
and perhaps the pleafvre of inventing fchemes, 
w of outwitting his fuperiors, have been his 
motives. In one cafe we ihould prove to the 
pati^pji^ that he has nothmg to fear from fpeak-* 
ing the truth to us ; in the other cafe we fliould 
demonftrate to him, that he has nothing to hope 
ftom telling us faUehoods. Thofe who are 
pleafed with the ingenuity of cunning, (hould 
have opportunities of (hewing their ingenuity in 
honourable employments, and the higheftpraife 
ihould be given to their fuccefsful abilities 
whenever they are thus exerted. They will 
compare their feelings when they are the ob- 
jefts of eftcem, and of contempt, and they 
will be led permanently to purfue what moft 
tends to their happinefs. We fhould never 
deprive them of the hope of eftablifhing a cha- 
racter for integrity 5 on the contrary, we (hpuldlj 
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explain diftinSUy. to them, that this is abfc>* 
lately in their own power. Examples fix)m„ 
real life will ftrike the mind of a young perfon 
juft entering into the world, much more than 
any fi£litious chara6lers, .or moral ftorfes; and 
ftrong indignation, expreffed inciden|illy, will 
have more effeft than any lectures prepared for 
the purpofe We do not mean, that any artifice 
fliould be ufed to make our leffons impreffive j 
but there is no artifice in feizing opportiia|t!e$, 
which muft occur in real life, to exempUfy the 
advantages of a good charafler. The opinions 
which young people hear expreffed of a£lion» 
in which they have no fhare, and of characters . 
with, whom they are not connefted, make a. 
great impr^flion upon them. The horror which 
is (hewn to falfehood, the fhame which over- 
whelms the culprit, they have then leifure to 
contemplate ; they fee the effefts of the ftorm 
at a diftance; they dread to be expofed to its 
violence, and they will prepare for their own 
'* fecurity. When any fuch ftrong impreffionhas 
been made upon the mind, we ftiould feize that 
moment to connect new principles with new 
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habits of aftion : we (hould try the pupU iit 
fomc fituation in which he has never been 
tried before, and where he conftantly may feel 
hofKJ of obtaining reputation, if he deferves it, 
by integrity. All reproaches U]:>on his former 
conduct (tiould now be forbom, and he fhould 
be allowed to feel, in full fecurity, the pleafures, 
and the honours, of his new charafter. 

We tannot better conclude a chapter upon 
Tnitlf than by honeftly referring the reader to 
a charming piece of eloquence, with which 
Mr. Godwin concludes his effay upon Decep- 
tion and Franknefs*, We are fenfible how 
much we fliall lofe by the comparifon : we had 
written this chapter before we faw his effay. 

• V. The EDquirer, p. loi. 
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ON REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 



Wi 



E may appear to have relaxed in the 
two laft chapters fronj that difcipline which is 
ufually thought neceffary in education — but to 
give habits of truth, too much cannot be fa- 
crificed. 

To avoid, in education, all unneceflary fe- 
verity, apd all dangerous indulgence, we muft 
form juft ideas of the nature and ufe of rewards 
and punilhments. Let us begin with confider- 
ing the nature of punifhment, fince it is beft to 
get the moft, difagreeable part of our bufi- 
nefs done the firft. 

Several benevolent and enlightened authors* 
have endeavoured to explain the ufe of penal 

* Beccaria, Voltaire, Blackflonc, &c. 
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laws, and to correft the ideas which formerly 
prevailed concerning public jufticc. Punifh- 
mcnt is no longer confidered, except by the 
ignorant and fanguinary, as vengeance from the 
injured, or expiation from the guilty. We now 
diftinftly underftand, that the greateft poflible 
happincfs of the whole fociety muft be the ul- 
timate objefl of all juft^ legiflation ; that the 
partial evil of puniflimcnt is consequently to be 
tolerated by the wife and humane legiflator, 
only fo far as it is proved to be neceffary for the 
general good. When a crime has been com- 
mitted, it cannot be undone by all the art, er 
all the power of man ; by vengeance the moft 
fanguinary, or remorfe the moft painful. The 
pail is irrevocable ; all that remains is to pro- 
vide for the future. It would be abfurd, after 
an offence has alteady been committed, to in-» 
creafc the fum of mifery in the world by in-* 
Sifting pain upon the offender, unlefs that pain 
were afterwards to be produftive of happinefs to 
fociety, either by preventing the criminal from 
repeating his offence, or by deterring others 
from fimilar enormities. With this double 
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view, of reftraining individuals, by the recol- 
leftion of paft fufferings from future crimes, 
and of 1:eaching others by public examples, te> 
eXpeft, and to fear, certain evils as the necef- 
fary confequences of certain aftions hurtful 
to fociety, all wife laws are framed and all 
juft puniftiments are inflifted* It is only by 
the convi£lion that certain punifhments are ef- 
fential to the general fecurity and happinefs, 
that a perfon of humanity can, or ought, to 
fortify his mind againft the natural feelings of 
compafSon. Thefe feelings are the moft pain- 
ful, and the moft difficult to refift, when, as it 
fometimes unavoidably happens, public juftice 
requires the total facrifice of the happinefs, li- 
berty, or perhaps the life, of a fellow-creature, 
whofe ignorance precluded him from virtue, 
and whofe neglefted or depraved education 
prepared him by inevitable degrees for vice and 
all its miferies. How exquifitely painful muft 
be the feelingsof a humane judge in pronouncing 
fentence upon fuch a devoted being ! But th^ 
law permits of no refined metaphyfical difqui* 
iitions : it would be vain to plead thi^ neceffita* 
Vol. I. A a 
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rian's do£trine of an unavoidable connexion be* 
tween the paft and the future in all human ac« 
tions 5 the fame neccflity compels the puniih- 
ment, that compelled the crime; nor could, 
nor ought, the moft eloquent advocate in a 
court of juftice to obtain a criminars acquittal 
by cnterino^ into a minute hiftory of Ac errors of 
his education. 

It is the bufmefs of education to prevent 
Climes, and to prevent all thofe habitual pro* 
})en(ities which ncceilarily lead to their commif- 
fion. The legiflator can confider only the large 
intercfts of fociety, the preceptDr's view is fixed 
upon the individual interefls of his pupil. Fori* 
tunately both muft ultimately agree. To fecure 
for his pupil the greateft poflible quantity of 
happincfs, taking in the whole of life, muft be 
the with of the preceptor : thia includes every 
thing. We immediately perceive the con- 
nexion between that happinefs, and obedience 
to- all the laws on which the profperity of fo- 
ciety .depends. We yet further perceive, that 
the probability of our pupil'^ yielding not on^ 
anunf^cit^ but an habitual^ rational^ volun* 
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f afy, happy obedience^ to fuch law^^ iniSft arife 
fmm the comiexion which he beliisves, sind feeb 
a^t there exitls, between hk focia) duties and 
his ibcial happineft. How to induce this im- 
poftatit belief is the qilefiion. 

It is obvious^ that we cannot explain to the 
cart)p«ehe^on df a child of three or feur years 
old all thp truths of rhorality ; nor can we demon* 
ftwte to hJitt the juftiee of punifliments^ by (hew- 
'm^ him that we give prefect pain to enfure fu- 
ture advantage* Bat though we cathnot de*" 
monftrate to the cfiiM that we are juft, we may 
fatisfy oifrfelves upon this fiibjeft, and we may 
condfu^i durfelvdS ddrhig his neh-age of uhder- 
ftaiWirig with the fefupulous mtegrity of a guar- 
diii)^ Before we eafe goiverri by reafon, w6 
Cta by siflbei^tmg pate or'pfeafure with certain 
aftiWtej give habits, amd thefe hAbits will ht 
aiwher beAeficial or hurtful icr the pupil : we 
riftift,- if they be hurtful hfafeitj, cotiquer them 
by freih- puniflifrtietUfSi afld (huis vsre make th* 
helplefs> child fuffer for our negligence and mif- 
t^es; Fonnerly ia Scotland there exifted A 
lait, whicb obliged eveify fanier, #ho t}m>ugh 
Aa2 
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ignorance or drunkennefs pricked a horfe's foot 
in (hoeing him, to depofit the price of the horfe 
till he was found, to fumifh the owner with 
another, and in cafe the hprfe could not be 
cured, the farrier was doomed to indemnify the 
injured olvner. At the fame rate of punifhment, 
what indemnification (hould be demanded from 
a carelefs or ignorant preceptor ? 

When a young child puts his finger too near 
the fire, he bums himfelf ; the pain immedi- 
ately follows the a£tion, and they become aflb^ ^ 
ciated together in the child's memory ; if he 
repeat the experiment often, and confiantly 
with the fame refult, the aflfociation will be fo 
ilrongly formed, that the child will ever after- 
wards expect thefe two things to happen toge- 
ther : whenever he puts his finger into fire, he 
will expeft to feel pain : he will yet further, as 
thefe things regularly follow one another, leam 
to think one the caufe, and the other the cfkSt. 
He may not have words to exprefs thefe ideas j 
nor can we explain how the belief that events, 
which have happened together, will again hap* 
pen together, is by experience induced in the 
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mind. This is a faft, which no metaphyficians 
pretend to difpute, but it has not yet, that we 
know of, been accounted for by any. It would 
be rafh to affert, that it will not in future be 
explained, but at prefcnt we arc totally in the 
dark upon the fubjefl. It is fufficient for our 
purpofe to obferve, that this aflbciation of fafts, 
or of ideas, affefts the a£tions of all rational 
beings, and of many animals who arc called ir- 
rational. Would you teach a dog or a horfe to 
obey you ? Do you not affociate pleafure, or 
pain, with the things you wilh that they fliould 
praftife, or avoid ? The impatient and igno- 
rant give infinitely more pain than is neceffary 
to the animals they educate. If the pain» 
which we would affociate with any aftion, do 
not immediately follow it, the child docs not 
underftand us ; if feveral events happen nearly 
at the fame time, it is impoflible that a child 
can at firft diftinguifh which are caufes aAd 
which are efiefts. Suppofc, that a mother 
would teach her little fon, that he muft not put 
his dirty flioes upon her clean fofa: if fhe 
iixiwns upon him, or fpeaks to him in an aiigry 
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tone, at the infianl that he fets bis foot and (hoe 
upon the fofa^ he defifts^ without knowing that 
the dirt of his flioes was the motive of his mo- 
^ ther*$ prohibition ; but he has only learned, that 
putting a foot upon the fofa, and his mptherV 
frown, follow each other j his mother's fpwn> 
from former afTociations, gives him perhaps fome 
pain, or the expeftation of fome pain, and con- 
fequently he avoids repeating the aSion which 
immediately preceded the frown. If, a fliort 
time afterwards, the little boy, forgetting the 
frown, accidentally gets upon the fofa Ufithout 
hisjfioes, no evil follows ; but it is not probable, 
that he can by this fingle experiment difcover, 
that his fhoes have made all the difference in 
the two cafes. Children are frequently fo muph 
puzzled by their confufed experience of impu- 
nity and punilhment, that they are quite at ^ 
lofs how to conduft themfelves. Whenever 
our punifhments are not ipade intelli|;ibl9, th^y 
are cruel ; they give pain, without prod\i6v^g 
^ny future advantage. To make pi^pif^.fueiit 
intelligible to children, it mull be not only in/L^ 
mediately^ but repeatedly and uniformly y, ^il^K 
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ciated with the aftions which we wifh them to 
avoid. 

When children begin to reafon, puniflbment 
afFefts them in a diflferent manner from what it 
did whilft they were governed, like irrational 
animals, merely by the dire£t affociations of 
pleafure and pain. They diftinguiOi, in many 
inftances, between coincidence and caufation; 
they difcover, that the will of others is fre- 
quently the immediate caufe of the pain they 
fuffer: they leam by experience, that the wiU 
is not an unchangeable caufe, that it is influr 
enced by circumftances, by paffions, by per- 
fuafion, by caprice. It muft be, however, by 
flow degrees, that they acquire any ideas of 
juftice. They cannot know our views relative 
to tfceir future happinefs : their firft ideas of the 
juftice of the punifhments we inflifl cannot 
therefore be accurate. They regulate thcfe firft 
judgments by the fimple idea, that our punifli- 
ments ought \6 be exaftly the fame always in 
the fame circumftances ^ when they underfland 
words, they learn to expeSt that our words and 
Ik^ions Ihoidd precifely agree;^ that we ftioul4 
Aa4 
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keep our promifcs, and fulfil our threats. They 
next learn, that as they arc puniflied for volun- 
tary faults, they cannot juftly be punifhed till 
it has been diftin£lly explained to them what is 
wrong ox forbidden, and what is right or per^ 
mitted. The words right or wrong, and per- 
tnittcd ox forbidden, are fynonymous at firft in 
the appreheniions of children ; and obedience 
and difobedience are their only ideas of virtue 
and vice. Whatever we conunand to be done, 
or rather w^hatever we^ afTociate with pleafure, 
they imagine to be right ; whatever we pro- 
hibit, provided we have uniformly affociated it 
with pain, they believe to be wrong. This im- 
plicit fubmiflion to our authority, and thefe 
confined ideas of right and wrong, are conve- 
nient, or apparently convenient, to indoleEt or 
tyrannical governors ; and they fometimes en- 
deavour to prolong the reign of ignorance, with 
the hope of eftablifliing in the mind an opinion 
of their own infallibility. But this is a danger- 
ous as well as an unjuft fyftem. By comparifon 
with the conduft and opinions of others, children 
Je^ra to judge of their parents and preceptors; 
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by reading and by converfation they acquire 
more enlarged notions of right and wrong ; and 
tSieir obedience, unlefs it then arife from the* 
convi£lion of their underftandings, depends tut 
on a very precarious foundation. The mere af* 
fociation of pleafure and pain, in the form of 
reward and punifliment, with any given aftion 
will not govern them ; they will now examine 
whether there is any moral or phyfical necejfary 
'connexion between the aftion and punifhment; 
nor will they believe the punifliment they futFer 
to be a confequence of the aftion they have 
committed, but rather a confequence of their 
being obliged to fubmit to the will of thofe, 
who are ftronger or more powerful than they 
are themfelves. Unjuft punifliments do not 
effe£l their intended purpofe, becaufe the pain 
is not aflbciated with the aSion which we 
would prohibit ; but, on the contrary, it is af- 
lbciated with the idea of our tyranny ; it con- 
fequently excites the fentiment of hatred to- 
wards us, inftead of averfion to the forbidden 
aftion. When once, by reafoning, children 
(acquire even a vague idea that thofe who edu^ 
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cate them are unjuft, it is vain either to puniih 
or reward them ; if they fubmit, or if they rebel, 
their education is equally fpoiled ; in the one 
cafe they become cowardly, in the other head- 
ftrong. To avoid thefe evils there is but one 
method ; we mull early fecure reafon for our 
friend, elfe (he will become our unconquerable 
enemy. As foon as children are able, in any 
inftance, to underftand the meaning and na-> 
ture of punifhment, it fhouki in that inflance 
be explained to them. Juft pmufliment is pain 
infli£ted vnith the re^fonable hope of jM^venting 
greater pain in future. In a ^unily, where 
there are feveral children educated together^ 
or in public fchools, punifhments may be mn 
fliftcd with juftice for the fake of example, but 
ftill the reformation and future good of the fqf-* 
ferer is always a principal objeft ; and of thU 
he (hould be made fenfible. If our practice 
upon all occafions correfpond with our theory^ 
and if children really perceive, that we xIq not. 
punifh them to gratify our own fpleen or paiSon» 
we fhall not become, even when we give them 
pain, objefts of their hatred. The paia wUi 
4 .. 
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not be aflbclated with us, but, as it ought td 
be, with the fault which was the real caufe of 
it. As much as poffible we fhould let chiidrea 
&el the natural confequences of their own con- 
du£t. The natural confequence of fpeaking 
truth is the being believ^ ; the natural confe* 
quence of falfehood is the lofs of truft and con^ 
fidence ; the natural confequenoe of all thd 
ufefiil virtues is efteein, of all the amiable yk4 
tues love, of each of the prudential virtues fomf 
peculiar advantage to their pdifeifor. But 
plum-pudding is not the appropriate reward of 
truths nor is the lofs of it the natural or necef* 
fary confequence of wifehood. Prudence is 
not to be rewarded with the affe^ion due to 
humanity ; nor is humamty to be recompenfe^ 
with the efteem claimed by prudence. Let 
each good and bad quality have its proper (hare 
of piaife and blame, and let the confequences 
of each follow as conftantly as poffible. That 
young people may form a ft^ady judgment of 
^e danger of any vice, they muft uniibrioly 
perofive, that certain painful confequences re- 
fult from it9 pr9,£tic^. It is in ys^ia Shat we in« 
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flia punifhments, unlefs all the precepts and 
all the examples which they fee confirm them 
in the fame belief. 

In the unfortunate fon of Peter the Great we 
hare a (hiking inftance of the effe£ts of a dif- 
agreement between precept and example*, 
which in a lefs elevated fltuation might have 
efcaped our notice. It feems as if the different 
|mrt8 and ftages of his education had been piu*-* 
pc^fely contrived to counteraQ each other. Till 
lie was eleven years old, he was committed to 
die care of women, and of ignorant bigotted 
priefts, who were continually inveighing agsiinfl: 
his father for the abolition of certain barbarous 
cuftoms. Then came baron Huyfen for his 
governor, a fenCble man, who had juft begun 
to make fomething of his pupil, when prince 
Menzikof infifted upon having the fole manage- 
ment of the imfortunate Alexey. Prince MeO' 
^ikof abandoned him to the company of the 
loweft wretches ; who encouraged him in con- 
tinual ebriety; and in a tafte for every thing 
mean and profligate. 'At length came £uphro<» 

• Sec Cox*8 Travels, vol. ii, 185, ' 
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fyne, his flhlandifh miftrefs^ who upon his trial 
for rebellk>n depofed to every angry expreffion 
which, in his moft unguarded moments^ th^ 
wretched fon had uttered againft the tyrannical 
father, Amidft fuch fcenes of contradi£Jory 
experience, can we be furprized> that Alexey 
Petrovitch became feeble> ignorant, and pro^ 
fligate; that he rebelled againft the father whom 
he had early been taught to fear and hate i that 
he liftened to the pernicious counfels or th^ 
companions who had, by pretended fympathy 
and flattery, obtained that place in his confi- 
dence which no parental kindnefs had ever 
fecured ? Thofe hiftorians who are zealous for 
the glory of Peter the Great have eagerly re- 
futed, as a moft atrocious calumny, the report 
of his having had any part in the myfterious 
death of his fpn. But how will they apologize 
for the Czar's negleft of that fon's education, 
from which all the misfortunes of his life arofe? 
But all this is paft for ever ; the only advan- 
tage we can gain from recalling thefe circum- 
ftances is a confirmation of this important prin- 
ciple in education 3 that, when precept and 
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exctnfde coiinteni£^ one wnbiher, there is nd 
hope of fuccefs. Nor cah the utmofl: fdvcritjr 
effeft toy ufeful purpofe, whilft the daily ex-» 
perience of fhe ptipil contradifts his prec^ptor^s 
leifon^. In faft, feverity is (Mont neceffary 
in a well conducted education. The fmalleft 
poffible degree of pain, which can in afty cafe 
produce the requored effkQ^ is indifpiltably the 
juft meafure of the punifhment which ought 
to be inflicted in any given cafe. This fiiApIe 
axiom wilt lead us to a number of truths^ which 
immediately depend upon or refult from it. We 
muft attefnd to every circumftance which cah 
diminifh the quantity of pain, without leflening 
the efficacy of puniihment. Now it has beeh 
found from experience, that there are feveral 
circumfiances which operate unifomfily to this 
purpofe. We formerly obferved, that the cf* 
feSt of puniihment upon the minds of children, 
before they feafon, depends much upon it^ 
imrMdiately fucceeding the fault, and alfo upon 
its being certainly repeated whenever the fame 
£ftttlt is committed. After children acquire thd 
fower of reafonid^ from a- vamty of new mo^ 
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ttves» thefe laws -with refpe£t to piuiiflimenk de* 
riye additional force. A trifling degree of pain 
will ahfwer the purpofe, if it be made ineWta* 
ble ; whilft the fear of an enormous proportion 
of uncertain punifhment will not be found fuf- 
ficient to govern the mind. The contemplation 
of a diftant punifhment, however fcvero, docg 
not aiFe£t the imagination with much terror^ 
becaufe there is ftill a fecret hope of efcaj^r. 
Hence it is found from expcricntc, that the 
moft fanguinary penal laws have always been 
ineffeftual to reftrain from crimes'. Kvin If 
detection be inevitable, and confvquent ^uni[)i' 
ment equally inevitable^ if puniihmcnt be r*//t 
infiicled as foon as the criminal is convl/tcri, it 
has been found, that it has not^ cither au ;? prt:' 
Tentive, or a public example^ iu j^^opcr yjv.'.r 
upon the human mind. Not oiily nuniUl •!*': 
punifliment be immediate after <,oiiVi,ti'yi^ but 
dcteSlion fhould follow the offciitc av ij/* cflil/ 
as poffible. Without entering at brg" ir»to tl»^ 
intricate argument conccrnin;; idnuUiy svA t,t/i^ 
fcioufpefs, we may obfcrvc, that thT tviifcM/ut^ 
* Set Beccarb, Blavkfivot, Cc^W^rl.'ygft 
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ncfs of having committed the offence fof which 
he fuffers ought at the time of fuffering to b^ 
firong in the offender's mind. Though proofs 
of his identity nwiy have been legally eftablilhed 
in a court of juftice, and though, as far as it re- 
lates to public juftice> it matters not whether the 
offence for which he is punifhed has been conv- 
mitted yefterday or a year ago; yet, as to the ef- 
fect which the punifhment produces on the cul- 
prit's own mind, there mud be a material dif- 
ference. 

♦* I defirc you to judge of me, not by what I 
<' was, but by what I am," faid a philofopher 
when he was reproached for fome of his paft 
tranfgrcffions. If the interval between an of- 
fence and its punifliment be long, it is poilible 
that during this interval a complete change may 
be made in the views and habits of the offend- 
er; fuch a change as fhall abfolutely preclude 
all probability of his repeating his offence. His 
punifliment muft then be purely for the fake of 
example to others. He fuffers pain at the time, 
perhaps, when he is in the beft focial difpo- 
fitions polfible; and thus we punifli the prefent 
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good man for the hnlts of the former offender. 
We readily excufe the violence which a man in 
a paflion may have committed, when upon his 
return to his fober fenfes he expreffes^ contrition 
and furprife at his own exceffesj he affures us, 
and we believe him, that he is now a perfeftly 
different perfon. If we do not feel any material 
ill confequences from his late aftger, we are 
willing, and even defirou's, that the paflionate 
man fhould not in his fober ftate be punilhed for 
his madnefs ; all that we can defire is, to have 
fome fecurily againft his falling into any frefh fit 
(danger : could his habits of temper be inftantly 
changed, and could we have a moral certainty 
that his phrenzy would never more do us any 
injury, would it not be malevolent and unjuft to 
punilh him for his old infanity ? If we think and 
a& upon thefe principles with refpeSl to men, 
how much more indulgent fhould we be to chil- 
dren ? Indulgence is perhaps an improper word: 
but in other words, how careful il ould we be 
never to chain children to their dead faults!* 
Vol. I. Bb 

* Mezentius Vikciu 
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Children duriDg their education muft be in a^ 
continu<il ftate of progrelTion ; they are not the 
fame to-day that they \yere yefterday ; they have 
little refledtion, their confcioufnefs of the prefent 
occupies them, and it would be extremely dif- 
ficult from day to day, or from hour to hour, to 
identify their minds. Far from wiihbg that 
they fliould diliinftly remember all their paft 
thoughts, and that they fliould value tlicmfclves 
upon their continuing the fame, we muft fre- 
quently defire that they fliould forget their for- 
hier errors, and abfolutely change their manner 
of thinking. They fliould feel no intereft in ad- 
hering to former bad habits or falfe opinions, 
therefore their pride fliould not be roufed to 
defend thefe by our making them a part of 
their ftanding charadler. l^ie charafter of 
children is to be formed, we fliould never fpeak 
of it as pofitively fixed. Man has been defined 
%o be a bundle of habits; till the bundle is made 
up we may continually increafe or diminifti it. 
Children who are zealous in defence of their 
own perfections, are of all others moft Ukeiy to 
become ftatioaary in their intellectual progrefs^ 
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aftd difihgenuous in their temper. It would he 
in vain to repeat to them this fenfible and ele- 
gant obfervation^ " To confcifs that you have 
" been in the wrong, i$ only faying in othei? 
** words, that you are wifer to-^day than you 
*^ were yefterday/' This Jemark will rather 
pique than comfort the pride <rf' thofe, who ^re 
anxious to prove that they have been equally 
wife and immaculate in every day of theiif 
cxiftence. 

It may be faid, that children cannot too 
early be made fenfible of the valuevof reputa* 
tlon, and that they muft be taught to conne£l 
the ideas of their paft and prcfcnt felve^, other- 
wife they cannot perceive, for inftance, why 
confidence (hould be placed in them in propor-^ 
tion to their paft integrity ; or why falfchood 
fliould lead to diftruft. The force of this argu- 
ment muft be admitted} yet ftill we muft con- 
fider the age and ftrength of mind in children^ 
when we apply it to praftice. Truth is not in- 
ftinclive in the mind, and the ideas of integrity, 
and of the advantages of reputation, muft be 
viery cautioufly introduced, left, by giving chil- 
Bb2 • 
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dfen too perfeft a theory of morality before they 
'have ftifficient ftrength of mind to adhere to ife 
in praflice, we make them hypocrites, or elfe 
give them a fatal diftruft of themfelves, founded 
upon too early an experience of their own 
weaknefs, and too great fenfibility to Ihame. 

Shame, when once it becomes familiar to the^ 
mind, lofesv its effect -, it (liould not therefore be 
vfed as a common puniihment for flight faults. 
Nor flipuld we truft very early in education to- 
iixe delicate fecret influence of confcience ; but 
we (hould take ever)' precaution to prevent the 
neceffiry of having recourfe to the punifliment 
of difgrace ; and we muft, if we mean to pre- 
ferve the power of confcience^ take care that it 
be never difregarded with impunity; and we re- 
peat that we fliould never expofe the integrity. 
of children to ftrong temptation, except in fitua- 
tions where we can be perfectly certain, of the 
refult of the experiments We muft neither run. 
the rifle of injuring them by unjuft fi^fpicions, not 
by unmerited confidence. By prudent arrange-* 
ments, and by unremitted daily attention, we 
flipuld abfolutely prevent the poflibility of de- 



Celt. By giving few commands, or prgUibitionsj 
w^ may avoids the danger of either fecret of 
open difobedience. By dim iniihing temptations 
to do wrong, we aft more humanely than bjT 
multiplying reftraints and punifhments. 

It has been foun4i. that no reftraints or 
puniflwnents have proved adequate to enfure 
obedience to laws, whenever (Uong templa* 
tions, and many probabilities of evafion, com- 
bine in c^pofition to ^onfcicncc or fear. The 
terrors of the law have been tor years inclHu* 
toaOy direfted againft a race of beings called 
Smugglers: yet fmuggling is Lilian cxtcufivCi 
lucrative, and not univerfally difcrcditaljJci pro* 
feffion. Let any pcrfon li>ok into the hillory uf 
die excife laws *, and he will be aftoniilicd nt 
Ac accumulation of pend flaiuteii which tjjn^ 
afiire, but vain, sngcjiuity i^ proliibitgri^ h<gir< 
Jatorsbas devi%d in thtM^mrfi? ol hIhhU thiil^' 
yews. Open war wa«» dr(t»ti!d AKMltttt nil 111m 
gal diftiikTs> yet the t<Mii|;tutiiih Ui \\\^'^^i^\ ilJI 
H b ;> 

fMalhed in 17^^ 
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tilling continually increafed, in proportion to 
the heavy duties laid upon the fair trader. It 
came at length to a trial of (kill between re^ 
venue officers and diftillers, which could cheat, 
or which could deteS the fafteft. The diftiller 
had the ftrongeft interei in the bufinefs, and he 
ufually came off vi£torious. Coiirfing officers^ 
and zvafching officers (once ten watching officers 
•Were fet upon onje diftiller) Bud/uneyorSf and 
fnperviforsy multiplied without end : the land 
in their fifcal maps was portioned out into dm-- 
^fionsy and diftricis, and each gauger had the 
charge of all the diftillers in his divifion : the 



watching officer went firft, and the courfmg of- 
ficer went after him, and after him the fuper« 
vifoir ; and they had table-books, and gaining- 
rods, and dockets, ^nd permits i perq)iitsfor fel- 
lers, and permits for buyers, and permits for fo- 
reign faints, printed in red ink, and permits for 
Britifti fpirits, in black ink; and they went 
about night and day with their hydrometers, tp 
afciprtajn the ftrength of fpirits ; and with their 
gauging- rpds, to meafure wq/k. But the per-r 
^hiacious diftiller was ftill ilourifliings permits 
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were forged ; concealed pipes were fabricated^ 
and the proportion between the wqfh and 
fpirits was feldom legal. The commiffioners 
complained, and the legillators went to work 
agajp. Under a penalty of 100 L diftillers were 
ordered- to paSnt the words dijiiller, dealer in, 
fpirits J over their doors ; and it was further en^ 
acted, that all the diftillers fhould furnifh, at 
their own expence, any kind of locks, and faf- 
tenings, which the revenue officers (hould re- 
quire for locking up the doors of their own fur- 
naces, the heads of 'their own ftills, pumps^ 
pipes, &c. Firft fufpicions fell ilpon* the public 
dififller for exportation, then his litenfils v^^ere 
locked up ; afterwards the private diftiller was 
fufpedied, and he was locked ups then they 
fet Him and his furnaces at liberty, and went 
back in a paflion to the public diftiller: The 
iegiflature condefcended to intcrfore, and With 
la new lock and key, precifely defcribed in ah 
a6t of parliament, it was hoped all would b^ 
made fecure. But any common blackfmitb, 
with a picklock in hispoffeiliony laughed at Xht 
combined fkill of the two houfes of parlia- 
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sncDt: Tbeyhad not fixed the padlock upon 
the mind. 

This digreflEon from the rewards and punifh* 
ments of children to the diftillery laws^ may, it 
is hoped, be pardoned, if the ufefiil moral can 
be drawn from it, that where there are great 
temptations to fraud, and continual opportuni* 
ties of evafion, no laws, howeyer ingenious, no 
puni(hments, however exorbitant, can avail. 
Thehiftoiy of coiners, venders, and uttcrers, of 
his majefty's coin, as lately detailed to us by 
refpe£iable authority^, may afford further iUuf^ 

tration of this principle. ... 

I 

The fewer the laws we make for chikben, 
the bettec Whatever they may be» they 
ihould be diftin£Uy expieflfed ; the letter and 
fpirit (hould both agree, and the words. (hould 
b^^r but OQe fignificatidn clQar to all the par^ 
ties concerned. They ihould never be {bbjc3: 
to the ex poft faflo ijiterpretation of an angry 
preceptor, or a cunning pupil ; no loofe ge« 
neral terms ihould permit tyranny, or encourage 
quibbling. . There is iaid f ^^ ^ ^ Chineio 

* Cotquhoun. On the Police of the Metropolis, 
t y. The Grand Inftruaions to the cooomiflioners aji« 
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law, which decrees, that whoever does not 
Ihew proper refpect to the fovereign is to be 
punifhed with death. MTiat is meant by the 
words proper rejpect is not defined. Two per- 
fonsmade a miftake in fome account of an infig- 
nificant affair in one of their court gazettes. It 
was declared, that to lie in a court gazette is 
to be wanting in proper refpect to the court. 
Both thecarelefs fcribes wfet-e put to death. 
One of the prinfces of the blood inadvertently 
put fbnie mirktipon a memorial, which had 
been figned by the emperor Bogd© Chan. 
This was coriftriied to be ia want of proper re- 
fpect to Bogdo Chan the emperor, and a horri- 
ble perfecution hence arofe againft the fcrawT- 
Sng prince and his whole family. May no 
fchoolmafters, ufhers, or others, ever (even as 
far as they are able) imitate Bogdo Chan, and 
may they always define to their fubje6ts what 
Ihey mean by proper refpect ! 

There is a fort of miftaken mercy fometimes 
fl^ewn to children, which is, in reality, the 

4^Iated to frame a oew code of laws for tiic Raffian em« 
pire« p. iSj, faid jto be drawn up b/ the late Lord Mauf- 
^eld. 
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greatcft cruelty. People, who arc too angry to 
refi^n from threats, are often too indolent, or 
too compnUIionate, to put their threats in 'exe- 
cution. Between their words[ and aftions there 
18 hence a manifeft contradi6tion ; their pupils 
learn, from experience, either totally to difre* 
gard thefc -threats, or elfe to calculate, from 
the various degrees of anger ttrhich appear in 
the threatener*s countenance, what real proba- 
bility there is of his being as good or as bad as 
his word. Far from perceiving that punilh- 
ment, in this cafe, is pain given with the reafon- 
able hope of making him wifer or happier ^ the 
pupil is convinced that his mafter punifhes him 
imly to gratify the paffion of anger, to which he 
is unfortunately fubjeft. Evenfuppofing that 
mailers are exad in fulfilling their threats, and 
that they are not pafBonate j if they fpeak with 
violence, they do fo with a view to excite the 
fears of their pupils as the means of governing 
them. But with fear they excite all the paf- 
fions and habits which are connected with that 
mean principle of a£tion, and they extinguifti 
that vigorous fpirit, that independent energy of 
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foul^ which is eflfential to all the a£live and 
manly virtues. Ypung people, who find that 
their daily pleafures depend not fo much upon 
iheir own, exertions ys upon the humour 
and. caprice of otheifS, become courtiers; 
they pra£life all the arts of perfuafion, and all 
the crouching, hypocrify which can deprecate 
wrath, or propitiate favour; Their notions of 
right and wrong cannot be enlarged; their rer 
collection of the. r^warda and punifhments of 
their childhood are alway conne£ted with the 
ideas of tyranny and Ilaveryj and when they 
break their own chains, they are impatient to 
impofe fimilar bonds upon their inferiors. 
. An argument has beep yfed. to prove, that 
in fome cafes ang^r is part of thQJuJice of pi^- 
nifliment, becaufe " mere reproofs without; 
*^ fufficiept marks of difpleafurc atid emotien, 
^< aflfeCls a child very little, and is foon fprgojt- 
** ten*." It cannot be doubted, that the ex- 
preffion of indignation is a juft confequence of 
^ertaiix faults, and the general indignation with 

♦ V. Dr. Prieftley'sMifcellancous Obfcrrations TelatiDg 
to E4ucftUon, fc^. vii. of cojrrcdion, p. 67. 
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wbich thcfe are fpoken of before young peopte 
muft make a flrong and ufeful impreflfion upon 
their minds. They reflect upon the adions of 
others ; they fee the effefts which thefe pro- 
duce upon the human mind ; they put them- 
5^^^ felves in the (ituation alternately of the perfon 
who exprefles indignation^ and of him who fuf- 
fers (hanie ; they meafure the fault and its con- 
fequences, and they refolve to condu£t them- 
• felves fo as to avoid that juft indignation of 
which they dread to be the objeft. ITiefe are 
the general conclufions which children of ten or 
twelve years old draw when they are impartihl 
fpectators ; but whe*e they are themfelves con- 
cerned, their feeling^ and their reafonings are 
very different. If they have done any thing 
which they know to be wrong, they expe£t, 
and are fenfible that they deferve, difpleafure 
and indignation ; but if any* prccHe penalty be 
annexed to the fault, the perfon who is to iii- 
flift It appears to them in the chara£ter of a-, 
judge, who is bound to reprefs his own feel- 
ings, and corfly to execute juft ice. If the judge 
both reproaches and puniflies, he doubles the 

3 
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puniftiment. Whenever indignation is ex- 
preffed, no vulgar trivial penalties fliould ac- 
company it 3 the pupil Ihould feel that it is in- 
dignation againft his fault, and not againft him- 
frlf i and that it is not excited in his preceptor's 
mind by any petty perfonal confiderations. A 
child diftinguilhes between anger and indignac* 
tion very exa£Hy , the one commands his re* 
fpe6t, the other raifes his contempt as foon as 
his fears fubfide* Dr. Prieftley feems to think, 
that ** it is not poffible to exprefs difpleafure 
^ with Sufficient force ^ efpecially to a child> 
<' when a man is perfectly cool." May we not 
reply to this, that it is fcarcely poffible to ex- * 
prefs difpleafure with fufficient propriety y ef- 
pecially to a child, when a man is in a paffiom 
The propriety is in this cafe of at leaft as much . 
confequence as the force of the reprimand. The 
effeft which the preceptor's difpleafure will 
produce muft be in feme proportion to the ef* 
te^em which his pupil feek for him. If he can- 
not command his irafcible paffions, his pupil 
cannot continue to efteem him, and there is aa 
end of all that fear of his difapprobation, whick 
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was founded upon efieem, and which can never 
be founded upon a ftronger or a better bafis. 
We (hould further confider, that the ojMnions 
of all the byftanders^ efpecially if they be any of 
Arm of the pupil's own age, have great influ-^ 
ence upon his mind: it is not to be expefted^ 
that they fhould all fympathife equally vrith the 
ftngry preceptor ; and we know, that whenever 
the indignation exprefied againft any fault ap- 
pears in the leaft to pafs the bounds of exad: 
jufiice, the fympathy of the fpeOators immedF- 
ately revolts in favour of the culprit ; the fault is 
forgotten or excufed, and all join in fjxjntane- 
ous coropaflion. In public fchools tliis happens 
fo frequently, that the mailer's difpleafure fel- 
dom affefts the little communit}'^ with any for- 
row : combined together, they make each other 
amends for public punifliments by private pity 
or encouragement. In families which are not 
well regulated, that is to fay, in which the -in- 
t^refts of all the individuals do not coalefce, the 
fame evils are to be dreaded. Neither indig- 
nation nor Jliame can afFe6l children in fuph 
ichools, or fuch families 3 the laws and man- 
2 
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tiers, public precept and private opinion, con- 
tradi£l one another. 

In a variety of inftances in fociety, we may 
obferve, that the beft laws and the beft princi^ 
pies are not fufficient to refift the combination 
of numbers. Never attempt to affix infamy to 
a number of people at once, fays a philofophic 
legiflator*: this advice fhewed, that he per-, 
feftly un^jf rftood the nature of the paffion of 
fliarae. Numbers keep one another in counte- 
tiance, they form a fociety for themfelves j and 
• fometimes by peculiar phrafes, and an appro- 
priate language, confound the eftablifhed opi- 
nions o^ virtue and vice, and enjoy a fpecies 
of felf-complacency independent of public opi- 
nion, and often in direft oppofition to their for- 
mer confcience. Whenever any fet of men 
want to get rid of the (harae annexed to par6* 
cular aftions, they begin by changing the names 
and epithets which have been generally ufed to 
exprefs them, and which they know are aflb- 
ciated with the feelings of (hame : thefe feelings 

are not awakened 'by the new language, an4 

• V. Code of RufliarJ laws, ' "^ 
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by degrees tliey are forgotten, or they are fup- 
pofed to have been merely prejudices and ha* 
bits, which former methods offpeakivg feiught 
people to reverence. Thus the moft difgrace-* 
fill combinations of men, who live by violating 
and evading the laws of fociety, have all a pe« 
culiar phrafeology amongfl themfelves, by Which 
jocular ideas are aflbciated with the moft dif- 
Veputable anions. ^^ 

Thofe who live by depredation on the river 
Thames do not call themfelves thieves, but 
lumpers and mudlarks. Coiners give regular 
mercantile names to the different branches of 
diehr trade, and to the various kinds of falfe 
money which they circulate. Such sisjlats, or 
^s, or ,figtf lings. Unlicenfed lottery wheels 
are called little goes, and the men who are fent 
•baut to public houfes to entice poor peopk 
into illegal lottery infurances, are called Mo* 
rocco-men. A fet of villains, hired by thefe 
fraudulent lottery keepers to refift the civil 
power during the drawing of the lottery, cbU 
tiiemfelves bludgeon-men ; and in the language 
of robbers, a receiver of ftolen goods is ffiid to 
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hejaunch, when it is believed that he will ga 
all lengths rather than betray the fecrets of a 
gang of highwaymen * * 

Since words have fuch power in their turn 
over ideas, we muft in education attend to the 
language of children as a means of judging of 
the ftate of their minds j and whenever we find* 
that in their converiatiob with one attother thty 
have any fkihg, which turns moral ideas ititd 
ridiciile^. we may be certain thut thid ttkufi have 
arifen firom fome defe^ in their education. 
The power of ilianie muft then b^ tried in fom«r 
new fiiape to break this falfe aflfociation 6f ideaS". 
^ame^ in a new (hape^ aflb^t^ the ihind withT 
furprifing fbrce^ in the fame manner as dangef 
in a new form abrml the courage of veterans^ 
An extraordinary inftahce of this we faW in the 
managemeiit of Oloncefl^r gaol ; wh^te a blud 
and yellow jacket had been found to have a' 
moft powerful effe£t upon men fuppofed to be 
dead tb Ihame. The kec^ier of the prifon told 
ud, that Ae moft unruly oflFenders could be kept 
Vol. I. Gc 
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in awe by the dread of a dreTs, which expofei 
them to the ridicule of their companions, no 
new term having been yet invented to counter- 
aft the terrors of the yellow jacket. To pre- 
vent the mind from becoming infenfible to 
ifaamey It muft be very fparingly.ufed j and the 
hope and poffibility of recovering efteem muft 
always be kept alive. Thofe who are excluded 
from hope are ncceflarily exchided from virtue ;' 
the lofs of reputation, we fee, is almoft always 
followed by total depravity. The prejudices 
which are hsirhduttd againft particular c\aS^i 
of peoplCjt. aCxi^fy tend to make the individuals: 
whor ^e jfehe bed difpofed* amoogft thefe fe^^' 
(Jefpair of obt^iniBg efteem^; arid, confequentlyy 
carejefs about defervipg it* There can be no- 
thing : inherent in the kriavifh propenfity.rf 
Jews 5 but the pwyaiUngopinioni that avarice, 
4iihon0(lyQ md extortion, are the chara£terif- 
ticsof a Jew;^ has probably indiiced mapy of 
the tribe to juftify the antipathy^ which- thejr 
could not conquer. / r Children are frequently 
confirmed in faults by the imprudent ind cr6e! 
cuftom which fome psreftt^J?«^e of fettling early 
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\i\ life, that fuch a thing is natural ; .that fuchr 
and fuch difpofitlons are not to be cured ; . tiiat 
Cunning, perhaps, is the chara£teriftic of onef 
child, and caprice of another. This generat 
odium opprefles and difpirits ; fuch children 
think it is in vain lo ftruggle againft nature, ef- 
pecially as they do not clearly underftand what 
it meant by nature. They fubmit to our iinpii- 
tations, without knowing how to refute them. 
On the contrary, if we treat them with more 
goocl fenfe and benevolence, if wc explain to 
them the nature of the human mind, and if we 
^lay open to them the hiftbry of their own j they' 
will affifl: us in endeavouring to cure their faults^ 
and they will not be debilitated by indiftinft 
fuperftitious fears. At ten- or eleven years old, 
children are capable of underilanding fome of 
the general principles of rational morality, and 
thefe they can apply to their own cpnduQ in 
many inftances, which, however trivial they 

"ftay appear, are not beneath our notice r 

' ' -Ttihe 16th, 1796. S— ^nine years old) 
tiad loft his pencil ; his father faid to him, " I 
**. wifli to give you another pencil, biit lam 
Qc2 .. 
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^ afiraid I (hould do you harm if I didy you 
^ would not take care of your things if you did 
^ not feel fome inconvenience when you lofe 
* them/* The boy*8 lips moved as if he ^ere 
fiiying to himfclf, *' I underftfind thisi this fs 
«' juit" His father gueffed th3t thefc were the 
thcJughts that were pafling in his rnind^ and 
aiked whether he interpreted rightly the motion 

of the lips. " Yes/* faid S , •* that Wag 

^ exaaiy what I was thinking." " Theft/' 
feid his father, ** I will give you a bit of my 
^ own pencil this inftant ; all I want is to vask^ 
** the necefiary Impreflion upon your mind ; that 
f is aU the ufe of punilhmeijt s you.know we dp^ 
^ not wAnt to torment you/' 

As young people grow up, and perceive the 
eonfequences of their own a£tions, and the ad^ 
vantages of credit and character, they become 
extremely folicitous to preferve the good opinion 
of thofe whom they love and efteem. They are 
now capable of taking the future into thek view 
as well as the prefent i and at this period of 
their education the hand of authority fliould 
sever be haltily ufed } the voice (^ teafon vriU 
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mTer (ail do make berfetf heard, efpecially il 
reafon fpeak with die tone of affe£tioii« Du^ 
ling the firft years of cbildhoodi it did not feem 
prudent to make any pyniftiment lading, be* 
caufe young phildren quickly forget their faults^ 
and having little experience, cannot feel ho^ 
their paft condu£t is likely to afie£t fbeir future 
happinefs. But as foon as they have more cn^ 
larged experience, the nature of their piinilh* 
meats ihould alter ; if we have any reafon to 
eileem or love them lefs^ our contenipt and dif^ 
pleafure (hould not lightly be diflipated, Thofe 
who reflect are more influenced by the idea of 
the duration, than of the intenfity of any men- 
tal pain. In thofe calculation^ which are coiht 
i^ntly made before we determine upon adioit 
or forbearance, fame tempers eftimate any evil 
which is likely to be but of fhort duration, in- 
finitely betow its real inaportance. Young men 
o£ fanguine and courageous difpofitioRS hence 
firequently a£t imrprudently 3 the ^<mfeqiienccs 
of thdf temerity will, they think, foen be over, 
imd they fed ths^t they are able to fupport evil 
^ 9 fhort time, however ^at it may h^ 
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lAiDger^ they know, is a (hbrt-livied paflion^ and 
they do not fcruple running the hazard of ex^* 
citing anger in the hearts of thofe ^hom they 
love the bed in the world. The experience of 
laftiiig, fober difapprobatioa, is intolerably 
irkfome to thenx; any -^inconvenience which 
continues for a length of time: wearies them e:i-» 
ceflivcly. After they have endured, as the 
confequence of any aftions, this fpecies of pu-» 
niihmentj they will long remember their fufferw 
ings, and will carefully avoid incurring in fu- 
ture fimilar penalties. 

Sudden and traniient pain appears to be moft 
cffeftual with perfons of an oppofite tempera- 
ment. Young people of a torpid, indolent tcm- 
pefament aic much under, the dominion of ha-^ 
V>it ', if they happen to have contraiicd any dif- 
agreeable or bad habits, they have feldom fuf- 
ficient energy to break them. The ftimulus erf 
fudden pain is nec^flary in tWa cafe. The pu- 
pil may be.perfe£lly ^onyinced,: that fuch a 
habit oyght tp b^ broken, and may wifh to 
l)reak it moft fingerely ; but may yet be inppa<» 
ble of the voluntary exertion requifite to.obtaii» 
fucccfSt It would bQ dangerous to let the h*^ 
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bit, however infignificant, continue vifitorious, 
becaufe the child would hence be difcouraged 
from all future attempts to battle with it himfelf. 
Either we fliould not attempt the conqueft of 
the habit, or we (hould perfift till we have 
vanquifhed. The confidence, which this fenfe 
of fuccefs will give the pupil, will probably in 
his own opinion be thought well worthy the 
price, 'Neither his-reafon nor his will was in 
fault ; all be wanted was llrength to break the 
diminutive chains of habit ; chains which, it 
ieems, have power to .enfeeble their captives 
^xaftly in proportion to the length of time they 
are worn. 

. Every body has probably found from theirawn 
experience how difficult it is to alter little habits 
ia manners, pronunciation, &c. Children are 
often teafed with frequent admonitions about 
their habits of fitting, ftanding, walking, talking, 
eating, fpe^king, &c. Parents are early aware 
of the.importance of agreeable, graceful man- 
ners; every body who fees children can judge, 
or think that they can judge, of their manners; 
dad from anxiety that children fliould appear 
Cc* 
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to advantage in cx>mpaAXf parents folicitoyfly 
watch all their geftuies, and corred all their at* 
titude« according to that image of the ^^ beau 
iiial^^ which happens to be moft faihionable. 
The mod: convenient and natural attitudes are 
not always the moft approved ; the conftraint 
which children fuffer from their obedience 
obliges then> at length to reft their tortured muf* 
clesy and to throw themfelves for relief into at- 
titudes the very reverie of thofe which they 
have pra£tifed with (o much pain. Hence they 
acquire oppofite habits In their manners, and 
there is a eontinual ftruggk between thefe. 
They find it impoffible to correfl: inftantaneoufly 
the awkward tricks which they have acquired^ 
and find their attempts to conquer themfelves 
inefire£)ual y or elie which is moft commonly the 
cataftrophe, they learn to hear the exhortationa^^ 
and rebukes of all around them, without l^ing 
fUmulated to any degree of exertion ^. Th^fame 
voices which lofe their power on thefe triflings 
occafionSy lofe at the fame tim^ nmch of theif 

• See the jadidoas Locke's obfervations upon the fub* 
jeft of manmrs, ( tf; of his valusble TceatUo. qd £d^cs» 
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general influence. Mor^pozver is w«fte4 upon, 
trifling defeats in the manners of children, than 
can be imagined by any who hav^ not parti- 
cularly attended to thiS fubjeft. If it be thought 
indifpenfably neceflary to fpeak to chBdren etcr» 
nally about their manners, this irritating and diA 
agreeable office fiiould devolve upon fomebody 
whofe influence over the children we are not 
anxious to preferve undiminiflied. A little in- 
genuity in contriving the drefs, writing deflrs, 
reading deiks, &c. of children who are anyway 
defeftive in their (hape, might fpare much of the 
anxiety which is felt by their parents^ and mucb 
of the bodily and mental pain which they alter* 
nately endure themfelves. For thefe patients 
woiild it not be rather more fafe to confult the 
philofophic pbyfician^, than the dancing maftef 
who is not bound to underftand either anatomy 
or raetaphyfics ? 

Every preventive which is difcovered for any 
dofed, either in manners, temper, or underftand* 
ing^ dimiiiifbes the neceffi^ for puniibment: 
puntflimeats ave frequently /4e abrupt^ brutal re^ 

* 8c*voI.ii.orZooiMMDki. 
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jpmrceo/ig^^ance^f to cure the effe6lsof former 
negligence. With chlldi^en who.have been rei^* 
foittbly ^anii affe£lionatdy educated>icarcely any 
punifliments ure requiiite. This is not ai^afier* 
tjon hazacded without exp^rieiice ; the happy 
ipcperienceof fevcralyears^ and of.feveral chil- 
dren of ^iflercnt ages and tempers, juilifics 
|hi5 aOertioQ. As for corporal, punilhfnents, 
Jhey may be uQceflary wherft boy^-are.to be 
drilUd in a given timer into (t^obrs i but the 
language c^ h^ixyw^ need feldom he ufed to rea- 
iboabk creatures, i The idea that it is difgrace- 
fttl to be governed by force fhould be kept alive 
ia tbp mind^ of children ; the dread of fhame 
18 a more powerful motive than the fear of 
bodily pain. .To proye the truth of this, we 
may reooUebl-that few people have ever been 
known to d«it^ th^^mfelves i^ ordet^to efcape 
from bodily pain; but numbers, to avoid 
fliaine> have put an end to their e:9:iftenQe. It 
has been a queftion^ -whether mankind are 
moft governed. by hope.or byfo^r, by rewsgpd* 
or by ptmiihmentg. This queftipnj; like tnafy]r 

* We l)elieve tbU is WiIUa(B9*8 idea« 
3 
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Others which have occafioned tedious debates; 
turns chieBy upon words. Hope*and fear axe 
fometimes ufed to denotse mised and fometimest 
unmixed paffions. Thofe who fpeakof them, 
as unmixed pafGons, cannot have accurateljr 
examined their own feelings *^ The ptDbabi-^ 
litv of good produces hope; the probabitity of 
evil excites fear; and as this probability ap*'" 
pears lefs or greater, more remote or nearer to 
us, the mind iiu£iuates between the oppofite> 
paffions. AVhen the probability increafes oa. 
eidier fide, fo does the correfponding pafiion. * 
Since thefe paffions feldom exift in abfoluto. 
reparation from one another, it appears that we 
cannot philofophically fpeak of eidier as an inr 
dependent motive : to the queftion therefore,' 
*^ which governs mankind the mod, hope be 
r ** fear?" we cannot give an explicit anfwer. 
When we would determine upon the proba^ 
bility of any good or evil, we are infenfibly in- j 
^uenced, not only by the view of the circum- 
ftances before us, but alfo by our preWous ha- 
l>its ; we judge not only by the general laws q£^ 

f (iume*! Pigertation on the Paifiosn; 
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iHiman events^ but aiib by our own individual 

ei^)emnce« if wq have b^a ufuaJly fuccefs* 

full we are iocUMMi to ho[te ; have we been 

aecuftomed to aiisfortune^ we are hence dif* 

pQ(bd to fear. *^ CaefiiF and his fortune are on 

^ board,'' exclaimed the confident henp^ to the 

mariners, Hope ei^cites the mind to exertion \ 

fear repreflite al) a£liyity. As a piieventive 

firom vice you may employ fear ; to reflrain the 

cxcefies of all the furious paflions it is ufefiU 

and neceflary : but would you roufe the ener<» 

gies of virtue, you muft infpire anick invigorate 

the foul with hope. Courage, generofity^ ia* 

duftry, perfeverance, all the magic of talents, 

all the powers of genius, all the virtues t}iat ap< 

pear fpontaneoos in great minds, fpring firom 

hope. But how different is the hope of agreat 

and of a liitje mind ; not only are the objefl^ of 

..this hope dikSruentA but &e paiiion itfelf is 

raiied and fuppoited in a difierent manner. A 

feeble perllbn, if he prefumes to hope, bopes aa 

fupeifti^ufly as he feacs; he kqepshis attentioii 

feduioufly fixed upon.aU tibeprobabilitieain hia. 

favour^ he will not liftei) ta.any ar^iynents icv 
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oppofition to his wiflies i he kiKfvv^ he ig ua* 
reafonable, he peri)llsint:ontinuing £b;; he does 
not conneft any idea of exertion with hopes ^ 
hope ufually refts*upon the exertions of othei &| 
or upon ibme fortuitous circumftances. A man 
of a fhx>ng mind reafons before he hopes, he 
takes in at one quick comprehen(iv4 glance 
ail that is to be feen both for and agaSnft him i 
he is from experience difpofed to depend much * 
upon his own exertions ; if they can turn the 
balance in hFs favour; he hopes, he afts, he 
fucceeds. Poets in all ages have celebrated 
the charms of hope ; without her propitioua 
influence, life, they tell us, would be worfe 
than death ; without her fmiles nature would 
fmile in vain ; without her promifes, treache- 
rous though they often prove, reality Would 
have nothing to give worthy of our acceptance. 
We are not bound, however, to underftand li- 
terally the rhetoric of poets. Hope is to them 
a beautiful and ufeful allegorical perfonage ; 
fometimes leaning upon an^ anchor^ fometimes 
••waving her golden hair;" always young* 
filing, enchanting;, furaifhed with a noti a£> 
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lortment of epiAets fuited to the ode, the foil-* 
net, the madrigal, wijkh a traditionary number 
of images and aUufions ; what more can a 
poet deihre ? Men, except when they are poets, 
-do not value hope at the firft of terreftrial blef- 
fings. The aflion and energies which hope 
produces, are to many more agreeable than the 
paffion itfelf ; that fcvcriih ftate of fufpenfe 
which prevents fettled thought or vigorous 
exertion, far from being agreeable, is highly 
painful to a well regulated mind ; the con- 
tinued repetition of the fame ideas and the fame 
calculations fatigues the mind, which in reafon- 
ing has been accultomed to arrive at fome cer- 
tain conclufion, or to advance at leaft a ftep at 
every effort. The exercife of the mind in 
changing the views of its objefit, which is fup- 
pofed to be a great part of the pleafure of hope; 
is foon over to an aftive imagination, which 
quickly runs through all the poflTible changes ; 
iior is this exercife, even while it lafts, fo def- 
iightful fo a man who has a variety of inlellei- 
tnal occujiations, as' it frequently appears' to 
him who'^knbws' fcarcely any other fpecifes of 
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mental a£tivity^ The' vaciflating ftate ofmin^ 
peculiar to hope and fear, is br no meansim* 
voumble to induifay ; half our tiixie is geneia%^ 
oonfumed in fpeculating upon the reward^ in- 
ftead of earning it, whenever the vakie of ihat 
reward is not precifdy afcertainablc. ii. aft 
occupations where judgment or accurate fib- 
fervatiori is effential, if the reward of oorisft* 
hour is brought fuddenly to excite our hope;, 
tiiere is an immediate interruption of ail effec- 
tual labour ; the thoughts take a ne w diicctkni^ 
the mind becomes tremulous, »id notbiDg d&- 
cifiYe can be done, till the emotions of hope 
and fear eiflier fubfidc or are vanquiihed. 

M. FAbbe Chappe, who was fent by tlie 
king of France, at the <kfire of the Frendt 
Academy, to Siberia, to obferre the tranfit of 
"Venus, gives us a ftrikiag picture of the fiale 
of his own mind when the moment of this &- 
mous i^fen-ation approached. In the deurr^. 
tion of his own feelings this traveller mar be 
admitted as good authority. A tew hours be- 
fij're the obfer\'ation, a black cioud appeared ift 
the ikv^ the idea of letumisg to Faris, a^^ 
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fucfa a loog and {kerilous journey, without 
having feen the tranftt of Venus ; the idea of 
«tlie difappcMntment to his king» to hb. country, 
to all th^ phitofophers in. Europe $ threw him 
into a ftate of agitation^ '' which rouft have 
^ been felt to be conceived.*' At length the 
bikok cloud vaniffaed i his he^s afieded him 
afah<^ as much as his ^ears had done ; he fix^ 
^ his telefcopcyfaw the planet ; his eye wan- 
dered Of er the immenfe fpace a thoufand times 
10 a minute i his fecretary ftood on one fide 
with his pen in his hand 3 his afliftant, with 
his eye fixed upon the watch^ was (lationed 
on the other fide. The moment of' the total 
kmnerfion arrived^ the agitated philofopher was 
Ibized with an univtefal (bivering, and could 
fcarcely command his thoughts fufiiciently to 
fecure the obfervation. 

The uncertainty of reward, and the confe- 
quent agitations of hope and fear^ operate as 
unfavourably upon the moral as, upon the in- 
te)le€tual chara£ter. The favour of princes ia 
an uncertain reward ; courtiers are ufually def- 
(Hcable and wretched beings ^ they live, upo« 
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liopc, but their hope is not connefted with ex- 
ertion. Thofe who couirt popularity are not 
lefs dcfpicable or lefs wretched : their reward 
is uncertain : what is more uncertain' than the 
^ aiFeftion of the muftitude f The Proteus cha- 
rafter of Wharton, fo admirably drawn by 
Pope, is a ftriking pifture of ^ man who has 
Jaboured through life with the vague hope of 
obtaining univerfal applaufe. 

Let us fuppofe a child to be educated by a 
variety of perfons, all differing in their taftes 
and tempers, and in their notions of right and 
wrong ; all having the power to reward and 
punilh their common pupil, AV'hat muft this 
pupil become? A mixture of incongruous cha- 
racters ; fuperftitious, enthufiaftic, indolent, and 
perhaps profligate: fuperfiitious, becaufe his 
own contradi£tory experience would expofe 
him to fear without reafon ; eathufiaftic, be- 
caufe he would from the feme caufe form al?- 
furd expectations; indolent, becauf-the zoiUo( 
others has been the meafure of his happinefs, 
and his own- exertions have never procured 
him any certain reward^ profligate, becaufe# 

Vol. I. Dd 
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•probably from the confufed variety of his moraj 
leflfons^ he has at laft concluded that right and 
wrong are but unmeaning words. Let us 
change the dcftiqy of this child, by changing 
his education. Place him under the fole care 
of a perfon of an enlarged capacity, and a fteady 
mind ; who has formed jftft notions of right 
and wrong ; and who in the diftribution of re- 
ward and punifliment, of praife and blame, 
will be prompt, cxaft, invariable. His pupil 
will neither be credulous, rafli, nor profligate ; 
pnd he certainly will not be indolent ; his ha- 
bitual and his rational belief will in all cir- 
cumftances agree with each other; his hope 
will be the prelude to exertion, and his fe^r 
will reftrain him only in fituations where ja£iion 
is dangerous. 

Even amongft children, we muft frequently 
have -obfervcd a prodigious difference in the 
quantity of hope and fear which is felt by thofe 
who have been well or' ill educated. An ill 
educated child is in daily, hourly, alternate 
j^gonies, of hope and fear; the prefent never 
occupies or ipterefts him, but his foul i§ inten^ 
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tipon fome future gratification, which rievei 
payahim by its full poffeflioh- As foon as he 
awakens in the morning, he recoUefts fome pro-* 
mifed blefling, and till the happy rtioment ar-i 
rives, he is wretched in impatience: at break- 
faft he is to be bleffed with fome toy, that he 
is to have the moment breakfaft is finiflied j and 
when he finds the tpy does not deltght him, he 
is to be hleffcd with a fweet pudding at dinner,^ 
or with fitting up half an hour IaJ:er at night 
than his ufual bed-time. Endeavour to find 
fome occupation that fliall amufe hirti, you will 
not eafily fucceed, for he will ftill anticipate, 
what you are going to fay or to do. ** What 
*^ will come next?" " What fliall we do after 
*" this ?" are, as Mr. Williamsy iri his able lec- 
tures upon education, obferves, the queftion^ 
inceffantly afked by fpoiled children. This 
fpecies of idle, |*efl:lef$ curiofity, does hot lead 
to the acquifition of knowledge, it prevents the. 
poffibility of inftru£iion ; it is not the animation 
of a healthy mind, it is the debility of an ov^r- 
ftimulated temper. There is a very fenfible 
letter in Mrs. Macaulay's book upon education, 
Dd 2 
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on the impropriety offiUing the imagination of . 
young people witti ptofpe^s of future enjoy- 
nent : the footifli fyftem of promifing great re- 
wards, and fine prefehts, (he clearly (hews 
creates habitual diforders m the minds of chit* 
irett. 

The happinefe of life depends more upon b 
lliccefllion of fmall enjoyments, than upon great 
pleafures ; and thofe who become incapable of 
•ailing the moderately agreeable fenfations, can-^ 
AOt fiU up the mtervals of tfteir exiftence be- 
tween their great delights. The happinefs of 
childhood peculiarly depends upon their enjoy- 
ment of little pleafures : of thefe they have a 
continual variety ^ they have perpetual oc- 
cupation for their fenfes, in obferving all the 
obje£ts around them, and aU their faculties may 
be exercifed upon (uitable fubjefts. The ple^- 
fure of this exercife k- in it(elf fufikient : we 
need not fay to a child, ^ hook at the wings of 
*• this beautiful butterfly, and I will give you a 
** piece of plum-cake ;obferve how the butter- 
" fly curls his probofcis, how he dives into the^ 
^^ honeyed flowers, and I wDl takeyouinacoach 
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•^ to pay a vifit with me^ my dear. Remember 
** the pretty ftory you read this morning, and you 
** fhall have a new coat." • Without the new 
coat, or the vifit, or the plum-cake, the child 
would havchad fufBcient amufement in the ftory 
and the fight of the butterfly's probofcis : the re- 
wards, befides, have no natural connexion with 
the things themfelves; and. they create, where 
they are moft liked, atafteforfaftitiouspleafures^ 
Would youencouragebenevolence>generofity,or 
prudence, let each have its appropriate reward of 
affeftion, efteem, and confidence* ; but do not 
by ill judged bounties attempt to force thefe vir- 
tues into premature difplay. The rewards which 
are given to benevolence and generofity in chil* 
dren frequently encourage felfiftmefs, and fome- 
times teach them cunning. Lord Kaimes tells 
us a fl:ory, which is precifely a cafe in point. 
Two boys, the fons of the earl of Elgin, were 
permitted by their father to aflbciate With the 
poor boys in the neighbourhood of his father's 
houfe. One day, the earl's fons being called to 

* See Locke, and an excellent little ejay of Madame de 
Xaraberfs. 
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dinner^ a Iftd who waf playing with them, fai^ 
that he- would wait till they rctumtd; " There 
•^isno dinnerfof rr.e at homcy'* iaid the poor 
boy. *• -Come with us then," /aid the earl's 
fons. ITie boy refufcd, and when they a(ked 
him if he had any money to buy a dinner, he an- 
fwered, " No." " Papa/' faid the eldeft of the 
young gentlemen when he got homey " what 
was the price of the filver buckles you gave me ? " 
** Five (hillings/' " Let me have the money, and 
" I'll give you the buckles." It was done ac- 
cordingly, fays I^rd Kaimes., llie earl in- 
quiring privately, found that the money was 
given to the lad xcho had no dinner. The 
buckles were rcttimcd, and the boy was highly 
commended for being kind to his companion* 
The commendations were juft, but the buckles 
Ihould not have been returned ; the boy fliould 
have been fuffercd ftcadily to abide by his own 
bargain J he (hould have been let to feel the 
pleafure, and to pay the exaft price of his ow n 
gcnerofit)'. 

If we attempt to teach children that they can 
be generous, without giving up fome of their 
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own pleafures for the lake of other people, wc 
attempt to teach them what is falfe. If we onc« 
make them amends for any facrifice they have 
made, we lead them to expe£t the fame rcmur 
neration upon a future occafion ; and then, in 
fact, they act with a direct view to their own in- 
tereft, and govern themfelves by tlie calcu- 
lations of prudence, inftcad of following the dic- 
tates of bencvolenc3. It is true, that if we 
fpeak with accuracy, we mufl: admit, that the 
moft benevolent and generous pcrfons a£l from 
the hope of receiving pleafure, and their en- 
joyment is more exquifite than that of the moft 
refined felfi'hnefs ; in the language of M, de 
Rochefoucault, we fliould be therefore forced to 
acknowledge, that the moft benevolent is al- 
ways the moft felfilh perfon. This feeming pa- 
radox is anfwered, by obfcrving, that the epi- 
thet felfijli is given to thofc who prefer plea- 
lures in which other people have no fliare ; we 
change the meaning of words when we talk of 
its being felfilh to like the pleafures of fympa- 
thy or benevolence, becaufe thefe pleafures can- 
IjQt be confined folely to the iddrof felf. Whe^ 
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we fay that a pcHbn purfucs his own ititereft 
snore by being generous than by being co- 
vetous, we take into the account the general 
fum of his agreeable feelings, we do not balance 
prudentiaily his lofs or gain upon particular oc- 
cafions. The generous man may nimfelf be 
convinced, that the fum of his happinefs is more / 

increafed by thq feelings of benevolence, thai^ 
it could be by the gratification of avarice j but, 
though his undcrftanding may perceive the de^* 
monftration of this moral theorem, though it is 
the remote principle of his whole conduft, it 
does not occur to his memory in the forpi of a 
prudential aphorifm, whenever he is going to do 
a generous aftion. It is effcntial toourideas of 
generofity, that no fuch reafonmg (hould at that 
moment pafs in his mind; we know that the feel- 
ings of generofity are affociated with a number 
of enthufiaftic ideas; we can fympathife with 
the virtuous infanity of the man who forgets 
himfelf whilft he thinks of others ; we do not fo 
readily fympathife with the cold ftrengthofmind 
of the perfon, who, deliberately preferring the 
grcateji poJfilWjhare of happifwfs, is benevolent i 

by rule and meafure. 
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Whether we are juft^or not, in refufing our 
fympathy to the man of reafon, and in giving 
our fpontaneous approbation to the man of en- 
thufiafm, we (hall not here examine. . But the 
rcafonable man, who has been convinced of 
this propenfity in human nature, will take it 
into his calculations ; he will perceive, that he 
lofes, in lofing the pleafure of fympathy, part of 
the fum total of his poffible happinefs ; he wHl 
confequently wi(h, that he could add this item 
of pleafure to the credit fide of his account. 
This, however, he cannot accomplifli^ becaufe,' 
though he can correft his calculations, it is not 
in the power, even of the moft potent reafon, 
fuddenly to break habitual afibciations i much 
lefs is it in the power of cool reafon to conjure 
up warm enthufiafm. Yet in thb cafe entha- 
fiafm is the thing required. 

What the man of reafon cannot do for him- 
felf, after his aTociations are ftrongly formed, 
might have been eafily accomplifhed in his 
early education. He might have been taught 
the fame general principles, but with different 
habits: by early affociating the pleafures of 
Vol. I. Ee 
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fympathy, and praiif , and aflrc£tioi|^ with dUl ge« 
nerous and benevolent a^ons> his parents 
might have joined thefe ideas fo forcibly in his 
nind^ that the one fet of ideas fhould never re* 
Cur without the other. Whenever the words 
benevolence or generofity were pfonounced, 
the feelings of habitual pleafure would recur -, ' 
and he would, independently of reafon, defire 
jBx)m aflbciation to be generous. When enthu* 
fiafm is fairly juftified by reafon, we have no- 
thing to fear fix)m her vehemence. 

In rewarding children for the prudential vir- 
tues, fuch as order, cleanlinefs, ceconomy, tem- 
perance, &c. we fhould endeavour to make the ^ 
rewards the immediate confequence of the. vir- 
tues th'emfelves, and at the fame time ap-' 
probation fliuuld be flicwu in fpeaking of thefe 
ufeful qualities. A gradation mud however^ 
ways be obferved in our praifes of differenf Vir- 
tues ; thofe that are the mofl: ufeful to fociety,ail 
truth, jufUce, and humanity, muft Hand the 
higheft in the fcale ; thofe that are. moft agree- 
able daim the next place. Tliofe good qualities, 
which muf^ vmt a^coniiderable time for thdir re* 
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ward, filch ^ perfererancdv prudence, &c. we 
muft not expeft early from young people. Till 
thfey have had experience, how can they form 
any idea about the future ? till they have been 
punftually rewarded for their induftry, or for 
their prudence^ they do not feel the value of 
pttidctice and perfeverance. Time is neceflafy 
for all thefe Icffons, and thofe who leave time 
out in their calculations, will always be difap- 
pointed in whatever plan of education they 
may purfue. 

, Many t6 whom the fubjeft is familiar will 
be fatigued, probably, by the detailed manner 
in which it has been thought ncccflfary to ex- 
plain the principles by which we fhould guide 
ourfclves in the diftribution of rewards and 
punifliments to children. ' Thofe who quickly 
feize, and apply general ideas, cannot endure 
with patience the tedious minutenefs of didac- 
tic illultration. But on the contrary thofe who 
are a£lually engaged in practical education, 
will not be fatisfied with general precepts, and, 
however plaufible any theory may appear,, they 
are well aware, that its utility muft depend 
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upon a variety of finall circumftapces to which 
writers of theories often neglefl: to advert. At 
the hazard of being thought tedious, thofe 
mufl be minute in explanation who defire to 
be generally ufeful. An old French writer*, 
more remarkable for originality of thought, 
than for the graces of ftyle, was once reproach- 
ed hr/ a friend with the frequent repetitions 
which were to be found in his works. «^ Name 
" them to me," faid the author. The critic with 
obliging precifion mentioned all the ideas which 
had moft frequently recurred in the book. ** I 
" £m fatisfied," replied the honeft author; *' you 
•* remember my ideas ; I repeated them fo often 
" to prevent you from forgetting them. With- 
*' out my repetitions we fhould never have fuc- 
^' cccded." 

• The Abbe St. Pierre. See hisElogc by D'Alcmbert; 
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